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PREFACE. 


The  massacre  in  Minnesota,  by  the  Annuity  Sioux  Indians,  in 
August,  1862,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  savage  races.  In 
their  -westward  march  across  the  American  continent,  in  the  van  of 
a  higher  civilization,  the  native  red  men  have,  at  ditFerent  times, 
given  sad  and  fearful  evidences  of  their  enmity  to  the  dominant 
white  race;  but,  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  the 
rock-bound  coast  of  New  England,  in  the  winter  of  1620,  until 
their  descendants  had  passed  the  center  of  the  continent,  and 
reached  the  lovely  plains  of  Minnesota,  no  exhibition  of  Indian 
character  had  so  afflicted  and  appalled  the  soul  of  humanity,  as 
the  fearful  and  deliberate  massacre  perpetrated  by  them  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1862.  And,  in  the  following  work,  it  has  been  the  sole 
object  of  the  authors  to  present,  for  the  benefit  of  the  present 
and  future  generations,  the  astounding  truths  connected  with  this 
bloody  drama  in  our  history.  In  doing  this,  they  have  endeavored 
to  state  such  facts  as  seemed  connected  with  the  massacre,  in  a 
connected  form,  and  in  the  plainest  possible  manner.  Much  of 
the  matter  relating  to  the  massacre  will  be,  found  in  the  language 
of  those  who  had  themselves  escaped  from  the  horrors  they  so 
graphically  describe. 

One  allusion  of  a  personal  character  may  be  necessary  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  authors  from  the  charge  of  presumption,  in  attempting  to 
interest  the  public,  by  any  effort  of  theirs,  at  a  time  in  the  world’s 
history  so  full  of  gigantic  events  as  the  present.  It  wa^the  for¬ 
tune  of  one  of  the  authors  of  this  work  to  reside  at  a  town  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  where,  by  a  law  of  Congress,  a  board  of  commissioners  were 
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required  to  hold  their  first  session  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  for 
damages  to  the  property  of  the  settlers  by  the  Sioux  Indians,  in 
the  late  massacre.  It  was  his  professional  duty  to  prosecute,  be¬ 
fore  that  commission,  over  one  hundred  claims  for  damages.  In 
this  way  he  came  in  daily  connection  with  the  suffwers,  and 
was  compelled  to  listen  to  tales  of  horror  of  a  character  entirely 
too  dreadful  to  be  concealed.  Some  of  these  revelations  were 
wholly  disconnected  with  any  duties  required  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  in  reducing  to  writing  the  necessary  testimony 
relating  to  the  loss  of  property.  It  therefore  seemed  important 
that  some  one  properly  situated  and  related  to  these  claimants, 
should  save  fi’om  oblivion  many  interesting  incidents  touching 
the  sad  and  melancholy  exit  of  the  innocent  sufferers  of  this  cruel 
and  barbarous  conspiracy  against  human  life.  That  duty  seemed 
to  fall  upon  him;  and,  fully  conscious  of  his  inability  to  exe¬ 
cute,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  a  task  so  responsible,  he 
undertook  the  labor  indicated  by  the  circumstances  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  was  thrown,  relying  confidently  upon  the  generous 
reader  for  a  justification  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  act¬ 
uated.  Unable  by  his  individual  eflfbrts  to  complete  the  work 
in  the  time  prescribed  for  its  appearance  before  the  public,  he 
associated  with  him  Mr.  A.  B.  Murch. 

In  presenting  the  massacre  in  its  proper  light,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  the  treat¬ 
ies  of  our  Government  with  them,  their  reservations,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  tribes,  and  their  complaints.  The  introduction  to 
the  massacre  being  set  out  in  a  few  preliminary  chapters,  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  massacre  itself  follows,  as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
long  cherished  by  the  great  chief.  Little  Crow.  The  personal  nar¬ 
ratives  of  those  who  escaped  naturally  follow  the  massacre.  The 
consequences,  exhibited  in  the  devastation  of  the  country,  the  loss 
of  life  and  property,  flow  directly  from  the  massacre,  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  cause. 

Punishment  due  to  crimes  so  revolting  should  follow  imme¬ 
diately  upon  their  commission,  and,  in  this  view,  the  movements 
of  the  f^bops  are  given,  closing  with  the  execution  of  such  of  the 
condemned  as  failed  to  secure  Executive  clemency,  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  others,  and  the  removal  of  the  remainder  from  the  State. 
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The  expeditions  under  Generals  Sibley  and  Sully,  in  1863,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  to  transfer  the  Sioux  war  from  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Minnesota  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  is  briefly  giveu 
in  a  concluding  chapter. 

The  authors  have  thought  proper  to  close  the  present  volume 
with  a  short  account  of  Little  Crow  and  his  tragic  end.  It  is, 
perhaps,  due  to  the  public,  in  the  light  of  an  example,  that  a 
scheme  so  infernal  as  the  deliberate  murder,  in  cold  blood,  of 
unarmed  men,  women,  and  children,  without  a  moment  s  warning, 
in  a  manner  so  horrible  as  that  carried  out  by  the  brutal,  cun¬ 
ning,  and  savage  ferocity  of  Little  Crow,  should  conclude  with 
the  death  of  the  inhuman  monster! 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  work  the  authors  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  valuable  aid  rendered  them  by  the  Hons.  A.  S.  White, 
Cvrus  Aldrich,  and  Eli  B.  Chase,  members  of  the  Sioux  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  for  damages  committed  by 
the  Minnesota  Indians.  These  gentlemen,  uniformly  kind,  court¬ 
eous,  and  obliging,  furnished  the  authors  every  facility  in  their 
possession  by  which  the  history  of  the  massacre  here  presented 
should  lack  nothing  of  the  completeness  necessary  for  a  work 
of  this  kind.  Secretaries  E.  II.  Burritt  and  O.  M.  Laraway,  and 
Assistant  Clerks  Freeman,  Russell,  and  Porter,  as  well  as  A.  G. 
Groff,  acting  marshal,  each  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  limited 
only  by  his  fidelity  to  the  Commission,  rendered  the  authors  essen¬ 
tial  aid  in  gathering  the  materials  for  this  volume.  We  are  also 
under  obligations  to  0.  T.  Gillman,  Esq.,  of  the  Document  Rooms 
at  Washington,  for  valuable  aid  in  the  way  of  public  documents, 
urgently  needed.  Many  others,  whose  names  need  not  be  repeated, 
by  kindly  furnishing  the  sad  narratives  of  their  sufferings,  have 
greatly  aided  the  authors  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

The  particular  portions  of  the  work  due  to  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Murch,  composed  chiefly  from  materials  furnished  by  the  editor, 
are  Chapters  I,  HI,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  as  well  as 
the  preparation  of  several  of  the  personal  narratives  and  other 
portions  of  the  volume.  Without  the  kind  assistance  of  the  per¬ 
sons  referred  to,  this  work  would  not,  at  this  time,  have  been 
presented  to  the  public. 

The  authors  here  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  several  interest- 
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ing  communications  intended  for  insertion,  but  unavoidably  omit¬ 
ted;  among  them  a  thrilling  poem  on  the  massacre,  by  Miss  Lora 
E.  Bacon,  of  Le  Sueur,  Minnesota,  and  a  similar  production  from 
the  gifted  pen  of  Captain  R.  H.  Chittenden,  Esq.,  of  St.  Paul. 

Believing  that  a  publication  of  this  kind  is  demanded,  the  au¬ 
thors,  fully  conscious  of  its  many  defects,  now  commend  their 
labors  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  regretting  most  sincerely  the 
sad  and  mournful  occurrences  which  have  rendered  necessary  a 
work  so  replete  with  unprecedented  horrors. 

Charles  S.  Beyakt. 

Abel  B.  Mcrch. 


Cincinnati,  0.,  Nov.  25,  1863. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 


Louis  Hennepin’s  Visit  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  in  1680 — The  Country  occu« 
pied  by  Wild  Tribes  of  Indians— Visited  by  Carver  in  1766 — The  Naudowes- 
sies,  or  Dakota  Indians— War  with  the  Chippewas — Peace  made  by  Carver— 
His  services  rewarded — Origin  of  the  name  Sioux— Division  of  Tribes— Man¬ 
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Preliminary  to  a  proper  history  of  the  horrible 
massacre  of  the  defenseless  inhabitants  on  the  borders 
of  Minnesota,  by  the  Annuity  Sioux,  in  1862,  it  seems 
to  us,  to  be  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
subject,  that  we  should  briefly  refer  to  the  past  his¬ 
tory  of  those  tribes,  their  character,  and  the  regions 
occupied  by  them  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man 
wuthin  their  country  for  the  purposes  of  permanent 
settlement. 

The  first  authentic  knowledge  of  the  country  upon 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
was  given  to  the  world  by  Louis  Hennepin,  a  native 
of  France,  who,  in  the  year  1680,  ascended  that  river 
in  a  canoe  as  far  as  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  to  which 
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Jbe  gave  the  name  they  still  bear,  the  name  of  his  pat¬ 
ron  saint. 

Hennepin  found  the  country  in  the  possession  of  wild 
tribes  of  Indians,  by  whom  he  and  his  companions  were 
for  some  months  detained  as  prisoners,  but  were  kindly 
treated,  and  finally  released. 

At  a  later  period,  that  is,  in  1766,  Captain  Jonathan 
Carver,  a  Britif?h  subject,  and  an  officer  in  the  British 
army,  visited  the  country  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
where  he  spent  some  three  years  among  the  different 
tribes  inhabiting  those  regions.  The  Sioux,  or  Dako¬ 
tas,  were  then  known  as  the  Naudowessies,  and  occu¬ 
pied  that  portion  of  the  country  lying  upon  the 
Mississippi  Eiver  about  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
below  down  into  what  is  now  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
upon  the  St.  Peter’s,  or  Minnesota,  from  its  source  to 
its  mouth,  and  the  prairie-country  adjacent  thereto. 
The  country  to  the  north  of  them  was  then,  as  now, 
occupied  by  the  Chippewas.  These  tribes  were  always 
at  war;  indeed,  from  time  immemorial  they  had  been 
hereditary  foes. 

The  Sioux  were  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  and, 
when  Carver  came  among  them,  were  at  war  with  the 
Chippewas.  Carver  seems  to  have  been  so  fortunate, 
at  that  early  day,  as  to  have  acquired  a  very  great 
influence  over  both  nations,  and  succeeded  in  securing 
peace  between  them.  As  a  reward  for  his  good  offices 
in  this  regard,  and  as  a  token  and  pledge  of  perpetual 
friendship  for  him  and  his  people,  it  is  claimed,  with 
how  much  truth  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  two 
chiefs ‘of  the  Naudowessies,  acting  for  their  nation,  at 
a  counsel  held  with  Carver,  at  the  Great  Cave,  now 
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(1863)  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul, 
deeded  to  said  Carver  a  vast  tract  of  country  on  the 
Mississippi  Eiver,  extending  from  the  Falls  of  St.  An¬ 
thony  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin  ;  thence  east  one  hund¬ 
red  English  miles ;  thence  north  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles;  thence  west  to  the  place  of  beginning — a  most 
munificent  grant,  truly. 

At  a  later  period,  after  the  death  of  Carver,  and  the 
transfer  of  this  claim  to  other  parties  than  the  heirs 
of  Carver,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  praying  for  a  confirmation  of  this 
Indian  deed.  Among  the  papers  produced  in  evidence 
of  the  justice  of  this  claim,  was  a  copy  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  purporting  to  have  been  executed  at  Lake  Tra¬ 
verse,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1821,  by  four  Indians, 
who  called  themselves  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Nau- 
dowessies.  They  declare,  in  this  writing,  that  a  grant 
was  made  by  their  fathers  to  Captain  Jonathan  Carver, 
of  a  tract  of  land  situate  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  that  there  is  among  their  people  a  traditional 
record  to  that  effect.  This  writing  is  signed  by  Oue- 
kien  Tangah,  Tashachpi  Tainche,  Kache  Kobine,  and 
Petite  Corbeau  (Little  Crow).  This  latter  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  father  of  the  present  chief  of  that  name,  who 
was  the  leader  in  the  terrible  massacre  of  1862. 

Letters  were  also  produced,  written  by  various  per¬ 
sons  residing  at  that  early  day  among  the  Sioux,  who 
related  conversations  held  with  Ked  Wing,  Lefei,  and 
Little  Crow,  who  claimed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
chiefs  (the  ^'Tortoise”  and  the  “Snake”)  who  signed 
the  Carver  grant,  in  which  they  are  represented  to  have 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  Carver  to  the  lands  granted  to  him  at 
the  Great  Cave,  in  1767.  The  evidence  was,  however, 
deemed  insufficient  by  Congress,  and  the  grant  was  not 
confirmed. 

We  refer  to  this  matter  here,  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  following  up  this  claim  of  Carver,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  Sioux  who  inhabited  the 
country  bordering  upon  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  when  the  treaties  of  Mendota  and  Traverse 
des  Sioux  were  negotiated,  are  the  same  tribes  known 
in  Carver’s  day  as  the  Naudowessies. 

The  name  Sioux  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed  upon 
these  tribes  by  the  French,  and  that  it  is  a  corruption 
of  the  last  syllable  of  their  ancient  name,  which,  in  the 
peculiar  guttural  of  the  Dakota  language,  has  the  sound 
of  that  word. 

The  tribes  of  the  Dakota  nation  inhabiting  the  re¬ 
gions  of  country  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  are  four  in  number,  each  under  its  great 
hereditary  chief.  Each  tribe  is  subdivided  into  numer¬ 
ous  bands,  each  band  having  also  its  chief. 

These  tribes  are  known  as  the  Medawakonton,  Wa- 
peton,  Wapekuta,  and  Siseton  tribes. 

The  Dakotas  are,  however,  widely  diffused  over  a 
vast  region  of  country  west  of  Minnesota,  including 
nearly  all  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  and  a  wide  region 
of  country  west  of  the  Missouri,  clear  up  to  the  base 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

Over  all  that  vast  region  of  country  roam  the  wild 
bands  of  the  powerful  and  warlike  Dakotas,  occupying 
the  Coteau  des  Prairie  and  the  country  north,  to  the 
British  line.  West  of  Minnesota  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
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BOuri  Eiver  are  tlie  wild  and  roving  bands  of  Yank- 
tons,  Yanktonais,  and  Cut-heads. 

With  these,  however,  our  present  work  will  have  but 
little  to  do  beyond  the  fact  that  with  those  tribes  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  Coteau,  the  tribes  upon  the  Mississippi  and 
Minnesota  have,  to  some  extent,  intermingled  in  the 
chase,  and,  perhaps,  also,  to  some  extent,  on  the  war¬ 
path  ;  and  the  further  fact,  that  some  of  those  bands, 
tne  Gut-heads  and  some  others,  have,  since  the  treaty 
of  Traverse  des  Sioux,  laid  claim  to  a  portion  of  the 
lands  covered  by  that  treaty,  in  the  making  of  which 
they  had  no  part. 

The  Medawakontons  (Village  of  the  Spirit  Lake) 
derive  their  name  from  a  former  residence  at  Meda- 
wakon,  (Spirit,  or  Sacred  Lake,)  one  of  the  Mill  Lacs 
in  the  country  now  claimed  and  occupied  by  the  Chip- 
pewas  of  the  Mississippi.  Their  principal  chief  is  Little 
Crow,  whose  chieftainship  is  hereditary.  The  Wape- 
kutas,  or  Leaf-shooters,  are  a  small  tribe.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  chief  is  also  hereditary.  His  name  is  Hahashasha, 
or  Ked  Legs. 

This  tribe,  previous  to  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
of  Mendota,  claimed  the  country  on  Cannon  Eiver,  on 
the  head- waters  of  the  Blue  Earth,  and  adjacent  on  the 
west. 

The  Wapetons  (or  Village  of  the  Leaves)  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  fact  that 
their  villages  were  in  the  Big  Woods,  on  the  Minnesota 
Eiver.  The  ancient  home  of  this  tribe  was  about  the 
Little  Eapids,  on  the  Minnesota,  and  some  forty- five 
miles  above  its  mouth. 
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The  Sisetons  (or  the  Village  of  the  Marsh*)  form¬ 
erly  occupied  the  Minnesota  Valley  from  Traverse  des 
Sioux  to  Little  Lock,  claiming  the  country  about  Swan 
Lake  and  on  the  Blue  Earth  River. 

The  hereditary  chief  of  this  tribe  is  Tatanka  Nazia, 
or  Standing  Buffalo.  His  father  is  yet  living,  but  is  an 
old  man,  and  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  some  years 
ago.  He  was,  in  his  day,  a  great  chief,  and  was  known 
as  the  ''Star  Face,”  or  the  "Orphan.” 

Both  these  chiefs,  it  is  believed,  have  remained 
friendly  to  the  whites,  and  taken  no  part  in  the  late 
terrible  massacre  on  the  border.  The  Orphan  was  too 
old  to  have  participated  in  it,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
implicating  Standing  Buffalo. 

The  four  tribes  just  enumerated  comprise  the  entire 
Annuity  Sioux  of  Minnesota,  and  number  about  six 
thousand  two  hundred  persons.  All  these  Indiana 
have,  from  time  to  time,  received  presents  from  the 
Government,  since  the  first  treaty  of  amity  and  friend¬ 
ship  was  negotiated  with  them,  on  the  19th  day  of  July, 
1815,  at  Portage  des  Sioux. 

This  was  very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain ;  and,  as  the  Dakotas  had  been  allies 
of  that  Power  in  our  struggle  with  it,  it  became  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  secure  terms  of  peace  with 
them.  On  the  first  day  of  June,  1816,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  at  St.  Louis,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  representing  eight  bands  of  the 
Sioux,  composing  the  three  tribes,  then  called  the  Sioux 
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of  the  Leaf,  the  Sioux  of  the  Broad  Leaf,  and  the  Sioux 
who  Shoot  in  the  Pine  Tops,  by  the  terms  of  which 
those  tribes  confirmed  to  the  United  States  all  ces¬ 
sions  or  grants  of  land  previously  made  by  them  to  the 
British,  French,  or  Spanish  governments,  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  or  its  Territories.  No  an¬ 
nuities  were  paid  to  them  for  these  grants,  as  they  were 
mere  confirmations  of  cessions  made  by  them  to  the 
Powers  from  whom  we  had  acquired  the  territory. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1830,  another  treaty  was  nego¬ 
tiated  with  the  four  great  tribes  with  whom  we  have 
more  particularly  to  do  in  this  work,  in  connection  with 
several  other  tribes,  by  the  terms  ot  wdiich  the  Sioux 
relinquished  all  claim  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the  present 
State  of  Iowa,  twenty  miles  wide,  extending  from  the 
Mississippi  Liver,  on  the  east,  to  the  Des  Moines  on  the 
west. 

In  consideration  of  this  cession,  certain  presents  were 
made  to  them  in  goods,  and  annuities  to  the  amount  of 
three  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  for  the  period  of  ten 
years,  were  guaranteed  them,  together  with  a  provision 
for  a  blacksmith  to  reside  among  them,  and  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  an  educational  fund. 

All  treaties  previously  entered  into  with  them  had 
been  treaties  of  amity  and  friendship,  to  settle  ques¬ 
tions  of  boundary  between  themselves  and  neighboring 
tribes,  and  between  themselves  and  the  United  States, 
or  mere  conventions  of  trade  and  intercourse.' 

It  had  been  usual,  on  all  occasions,  when  the  agents 
of  the  Government  met  the  Indians  in  counsel,  to  make 
them  presents  of  blankets,  powder,  lead,  tobacco,  and 
sometimes  small  sums  of  money;  but  this  treaty  of 
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Prairie  du  Chien  is  the  first  of  which  we  can  find  any 
record,  in  which  lands  are  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  these  bands  of  Sioux  for  an  annual  payment  of 
money. 

These  tribes  are  called  by  those  on  the  Missouri 
Isanties,  which  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
fact  that,  at  a  remote  period,  they  lived  at  Isantamde 
or  Knife  Lake,  one  of  the  Mill  Lacs.  Previous  to  the 
advent  of  the  white  man  among  them,  these  Indians 
subsisted  principally  by  the  chase,  and  upon  the  fish 
with  which  the  lakes  and  streams  of  their  country 
abounded,  and  upon  the  wild  rice  which  grew  in  great 
abundance  in  the  marshes  and  along  the  margin  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers. 

They  planted  a  little  corn,  which  they  either  pounded 
in  rude  mortars  dug  out  of  the  stumps  of  trees,  or 
boiled  whole  in  ashes  and  water. 

They  are  a  lazy  and  indolent  race,  providing  only 
for  to-day,  and  taking  no  thought  for  to-morrow.  Lik^ 
all  uncivilized  races  of  men,  labor  is  degrading  to  the 
male  portion  of  them,  and  all  the  labor  is  performed 
by  the  women.  If  they  possess  any  nolle  traits,  as  a 
race,  the  writer,  who  has  resided  among  them,  and 
noted  their  traits  of  character,  has  failed  to  see  them. 
True,  there  are  exceptional  cases  (like  the  noble  Other 
Lay)  among  them,  of  true  nobility,  but  they  are  rare 
indeed.  Treacherous,  cunning,  deceitful,  they  are  a 
race  in  whose  faith  there  can  be  no  reliance  whatever 
placed. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  “  an  Indian  never  forgets 
a  kindness.”  It  would  be  pleasant  to  telieve  that  this 
were  true;  for,  if  it  were,  the  white  bones  of  the  vie- 
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tims  of  their  fiendish  barbarity  would  not  now  be  bleach¬ 
ing  on  the  desolated  border  of  Minnesota,  crying  to 
Heaven  for  vengeance  upon  the  red  demons  who  turned 
from  the  humble  board,  where  they  had  shared  with 
his  family  the  frugal  fare  of  the  kind-hearted  pioneer, 
to  bathe  their  savage  hands  in  the  blood  of  all  beneath 
that  humble  roof,  and  bear  their  gory  scalps,  as  tro¬ 
phies  of  their  prowess,  in  triumph  to  their  villages. 

Before  the  traders  came  among  them,  these  people 
dressed  in  the  skins  of  animals,  such  as  the  buffalo,  elk, 
deer,  and  wolf,  as  well  as  the  smaller  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals,  which  they  trapped  on  the  lakes  and  streams  with 
which  the  country  abounded.  But,  in  later  years,  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  their  skins  and 
furs,  for  blankets,  cloths,  and  other  articles  of  necessity 
and  ornament.  The  Sioux  of  the  plains,  those  who  in¬ 
habit  the  Coteau  and  beyond,  and,  indeed,  some  of  tho 
Siseton  tribe,  dress  in  skins  to  this  day.  Even  among 
those  who  are  called  “  civilized,”  the  style  of  costume 
is  often  unique.  It  is  well  calculated  to  affect  the  ris- 
ibles  of  one  unused  to  such  sights,  to  see  a  stalwart 
Indian  in  breech-cloth  and  leggins,  with  a  calico  shirt, 
all  fluttering  in  the  wind,”  and  his  head  surmounted 
with  a  stove-pipe  hat  of  most  surprising  altitude.  He 
sometimes  varies  his  style  of  dress,  by  putting  on,  in 
midsummer  as  well  as  in  winter,  a  heavy  cloth-coat, 
often  turned  inside  out.  The  most  important  treaty 
negotiated  with  these  bands,  previous  to  those  of  Tra¬ 
verse  des  Sioux  and  Mendota,  was  that  of  1837,  nego¬ 
tiated  at  Washington,  by  the  Hon.  Joel  E.  Poinsett,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  with  the  chiefs  and  braves 
of  the  Medawakonton  tribe,  by  which  they  ceded  to 
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the  United  States  all  their  lands  on  the’e^t  side  of 
the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

By  this  cession  the  Government  acquired  a  title  to 
a  large  tract  of  country  situated  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  all  -of  Minnesota, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi.  This  treaty  also 
provided  for  the  payment  of  large  annuities.  There 
had  been,  for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  1837,  trad¬ 
ing-posts  within  this  Territory  among  the  Indians ; 
and,  after  the  treaty,  these  posts  became  the  nucleus 
of  settlements,  until,  in  1849,  Congress  organized  a  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Government,  under  the  name  of  Minnesota,  and 
Alexander  Eamsey,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  its 
first  Governor,  and  became,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

After  the  territorial  organization  was  effected,  the 
augmentation  of  population  was  very  rapid,  and  had 
spread  out  even  on  to  the  Indian  lands,  rendering  new 
treaties  with  the  tribes  occupying  those  lands  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  amicable  relations  between  the 
settlers  and  Indians. 

Accordingly,  in  1851,  the  President  appointed  Luke 
Lea  a  commissioner,  to  proceed  to  Minnesota,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Governor  Eamsey,  to  negotiate  treaties 
with  the  tribes  on  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  for  a 
cession  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  23d  day  of  July,  1851,  these  commissioners 
concluded  a  treaty,  at  Traverse  des  Sioux,  with  the 
chiefs  and  the  head  men  of  the  Wapeton  and  Siseton 
tribes,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  their  lands  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  in  the 
Territory  of  Minnesota,  up  to  what  is  now  the  western 
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boundary  of  tbe  State.  At  the  same  time,  they  were 
assigned  a  reservation  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota,  on  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  ceded 
lands.  This  reservation  lay  upon  both  sides  of  said 
river,  and  was  of  an  average  width  of  ten  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  and  extended  from  the  Hawk 
River  on  the  north  side,  and  the  Yellow  Medicine  River 
on  the  south  side,  west  to  the  head  of  Big  Stone  Lake 
and  Lake  Traverse,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
miles. 

On  the  5th  day  of  August,  of  the  same  year,  the 
same  gentlemen  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Medawa- 
konton  and  Wapekuta  bands,  at  Mendota,  by  the  terms 
of  which  those  tribes  ceded  to  the  Government  all  their 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  or  to  any  lands  they  then 
held  or  claimed  in  the  State  of  Iowa  or  Territory  of 
Minnesota. 

Those  tribes  were  also  assigned  a  reservation  on  the 
ceded  lands,  commencing  at  the  Little  Rock  River  on 
the  east,  and  a  line  running  due  south  from  opposite 
its  mouth,  and  extending  up  the  river  west  to  the  east¬ 
ern  line  of  the  first-named  reservation,  at  the  Hawk 
and  Yellow  Medicine  Rivers.  This  reservation  had  also 
an  average  width  of  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  was  about  fifty  miles, 
This  treaty  opened  to  settlement  all  the  lands  occupied 
by  these  tribes  on  the  Minnesota  River,  and  all  the  fine 
prairie  country  adjacent  on  the  west.  In  fact,  by  these 
two  treaties  the  Indian  title  to  all  the  lands  occupied 
by  the  Sioux  tribes,  within  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  was  extinguished,  except  what  was  com- 
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prised  witliin  the  limits  of  the  two  reservations  named 
and  they  were  held,  as  all  Indian  lands  are  held,  undei 
treaty  stipulations. 

These  treaties  provided  for  a  vast  annuity  fund, 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  over  three  millions  of 
dollars.  Of  this  fund  we  shall  treat  more  at  length  in 
another  chapter.  The  ratification  of  these  treaties  was 
concluded  in  1853 ;  and,  soon  after,  the  Indians  removed 
to  their  new  homes  on  the  Minnesota. 

The  Wapeton  and  Siseton  tribes  are  frequently  desig¬ 
nated  the  “  Upper  Sioux,”  their  reservation  being  the 
farthest  up  the  river,  and  the  Medawakontons  and 
Wapekutas  the  “  Lower  Sioux.”  We  may,  for  conven¬ 
ience,  frequently,  hereafter,  refer  to  them  in  this  work 
by  those  designations. 

The  principal  villages  of  the  lower  bands  were  loca¬ 
ted  at  the  east  end  and  center  of  their  reservation,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Minnesota,  the  villages  of  Wa¬ 
basha  and  Waucouta  being  the  lower  ones.  Little 
Crow’s  village  was  four  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Bed  Wood  Biver,  while  that  of  Shakopee  was  at  the 
mouth  of  that  stream.  A  few  of  the  lower  Indians 
were  on  the  Yellow  Medicine,  near  its  mouth.  They 
were  of  those  called  civilized,  and  were  known  as 

Jug's  Band.” 

The  villages  of  the  upper  bands  were  located  as  fol¬ 
lows;  The  Wapetons  occupied  the  eastern  end  of  the 
reservation,  and  their  villages  were  located,  one  near 
the  Mission  Station  of  Lr.  Thomas  S.  Williamson, 
about  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  one  at  or  near  the  Mission  Station  of  the 
Bev.  S.  B.  Biggs,  two  miles  further  west.  This  Mis- 
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sion  Station  was  called  Hazlewood.  Eighteen  miles 
above  the  Yellow  Medicine  was  the  village  of  Eed 
Iron,  a  noted  chief,  who  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
making  of  the  treaty  of  Traverse  des  Sioux,  but  who, 
since  its  ratification,  has  kept  his  faith  with  the  whites 
inviolate,  and,  during  the  terrible  days  of  the  massacre 
of  1862,  was  in  constant  peril  at  the  hands  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  but  remained  faithful  to  the  last.  At  Lac  qui  Parle 
was  still  another  village. 

The  Sisetons  had  their  villages  about  Big  Stone  Lake 
and  Lake  Traverse,  at  the  extreme  western  end  of 
their  reservation.  Ever  since  their  removal  an  agent 
has  resided  among  them,  on  the  reservation,  who  had 
the  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  all  four  of  the 
tribes ;  but  while  there  was  but  one  agent,  there  were 
two  agencies.  The  agent  resided  at  the  upper  agency, 
at  Yellow  Medicine.  The  lower  agency  was  located  at 
a  point  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Eed  Wood. 

At  these  places  were  located  the  Government  ware¬ 
houses,  the  residences  of  the  agent  and  employees  of 
the  Government,  and  various  mechanic  shops  required 
by  treaty  stipulations.  Here,  too,  were  the  stores  of 
the  traders  who  were  located  among  them. 

It  was  here  that  these  bands  were  accustomed  an¬ 
nually  to  assemble  to  receive  their  annuities,  and  to 
hold  a  “talk”  with  the  superintendent  and  agent.  In 
fact,  at  these  two  agencies  all  the  business  of  the  tribes 
with  the  Government  was  transacted. 

A  tide  of  immigration,  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  any  western  State,  poured  over  the  ceded  lands,  upon 
the  removal  of  the  Indians,  and  villages,  towns,  and 
cities  sprang  up,  as  if  by  magic,  along  the  shores  of 
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the  Mississippi,  Minnesota,  and  St.  Croix,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  prairies  of  the  new  Territory  became  suddenly 
dotted  with  the  white  cabins  of  the  settlers.  Where, 
in  former  years,  had  stood  the  rude  tepees  ”  of  the 
natives  of  this  lovely  land,  now  arose  the  stately  man¬ 
sions  and  glittering  spires  of  a  cultivated  and  Christian 
race.  The  shady  nooks  and  verdant  vales  where,  in 
ages  past,  the  grim  warriors  of  a  rude  and  savage  race 
had  wooed  and  won  their  dusky  mates,”  were  now  the 
trysting-places  of  another  and  a  nobler  type  of  man. 
The  beetling,  oak-crowned  bluffs  and  grassy  slopes  that, 
in  years  gone  by,  had  resounded  with  the  wild  war- 
song  of  the  savage  and  the  whoop  of  the  bloody  com¬ 
bat,  now  echoed  to  the  mellow  notes  of  the  boatman’s 
song,  the  Christian  prayer,  the  hymn  of  praise,  and  all 
the  happy  voices  of  peace  and  industry. 

The  removal  of  the  Indians  rendered  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  military  post  on  the  new  frontier  necessary, 
and,  accordingly,  the  Government  proceeded  to  erect 
Fort  Eidgley.  This  post  was  located  at  a  point  near 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  lower  reservation,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Minnesota,  and  twelve  miles  from  the 
agency.  This  gave  to  the  few  settlers  then  on  the 
border  a  feeling  of  comparative  security. 

The  tide  of  immigration  rolled  with  a  resistless  sweep 
up  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Minnesota,  and 
far  out  over  the  magnificent  prairies  adjacent,  until  its 
restless  waves  were  beating  against  the  boundaries  of 
the  new  reservation ;  and,  indeed,  some  few  claims 
were  actually  made  upon  the  Indian  lands. 

In  1858,  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  these  tribes,  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  agent.  Major  Joseph  B.  Brown, 
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visited  Washington.  During  this  visit  to  their  Great 
Father  they  entered  into  another  treaty  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  By  this  treaty  they  relinquished  their  claim 
to  the  north  half  of  their  reservation,  retaining  only  that 
portion  on  the  south  side  of  the  Minnesota,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  paying  them  for  the  land  a  specified  sum  per  acre. 

This  treaty  also  elaborated  a  scheme  for  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Indians.  Provision  was  made  for  a  ''  civil¬ 
ization”  fund,  to  be  taken  from  their  annuities,  and 
expended  in  improvements  on  the  lands  of  such  of  them 
as  should  abandon  their  tribal  relations,  and  adopt  the 
habits  and  modes  of  life  of  the  white  race.  To  all 
such,  lands  were  to  be  assigned  in  severalty,  eighty 
acres  to  each  head  of  a  family.  On  these  farms  were 
to  be  erected  the  necessary  farm-buildings,  and  farm¬ 
ing  implements  and  cattle  were  to  be  furnished  them. 

As  a  farther  inducement  to  them  to  change  their 
mode  of  life  from  the  chase  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  they  were  to  be  paid  for  the  labor  they  performed, 
and  retain  the  crop  they  raised. 

From  that  time  the  number  of  Indian  farmers  aug¬ 
mented  very  rapidly,  until,  at  the  time  of  the  appalling 
outbreak  of  savage  barbarity  in  1862,  the  number  who 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  munificent  provisions  of 
the  treaty  were  about  one  hundred  and  sixty,  that 
number  of  farms  having  been  opened,  and  dwellings 
erected  upon  them.  A  large  number  of  these  houses 
were  of  brick,  neat,  comfortable  structures. 

Among  these  civilized  savages  was  Little  Crow  him- 
fielf.  Over  one  hundred  of  these  farmer  Indians  were 
of  the  lower  bands,  many  of  them  being  of  Little  Crow's 
own  band. 
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The  taking  from  the  general  fund  of  the  tribe  the 
money  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  civilization 
scheme  was  very  distasteful  to  the  “  blanket  Indians,” 
and  they  inveighed  bitterly  against  it.  This  was  one 
of  the  great  grievances  of  that  portion  of  them  who 
refused  to  abandon  the  chase  and  become  tillers  of  the 
soil. 

The  efforts  thus  made  to  better  the  condition  of  these 
wards  of  the  Government,  it  was  universally  believed, 
were  gradually,  but  surely,  lifting  these  rude  children 
of  the  plains  to  the  level  of  their  more  fortunate  white 
neighbors.  But  this  humane  scheme  for  their  benefit 
was,  to  a  great  degree,  thwarted  by  the  helpless  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blanket  Indians  during  a  great  portion  of 
the  year,  and  by  their  persistent  determination  to  re¬ 
main  followers  of  the  chase  and  the  war-path. 

When  the  chase  fails  them,  they  resort  at  once  to 
their  more  fortunate  relatives,  and,  pitching  their  tepees 
around  the  houses  of  the  farmer  Indians,  commence  at 
once  the  process  of  eating  them  out  of  house  and  home. 
When  the  ruin  is  complete,  the  farmer  Indian,  driven 
by  the  laws  of  self-preservation,  with  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  leaves  his  home  to.  seek  such  a  subsistence  as  the 
uncertain  fortunes  of  the  chase  may  yield. 

In  the  absence  of  the  family  from  the  house  and 
fields  thus  deserted,  the  wandering  blanket  Indians 
commit  whatever  destruction  of  fences  or  tenements 
their  desires  or  necessities  may  suggest,  and,  in  the 
spring,  the  disheartened  farmer  Indian  returns  to  his 
desolate  home,  to  prepare  again  for  another  crop,  and 
pass  through  a  similar  eating-out  process  the  coming 
winter. 
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T}i6  prGsencG  of  this  indolent,  thriftless,  and  Wctn der¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  tribes  has  sadly  retarded  the  peace¬ 
ful  and  happy  working  of  the  civilization  system  among 
the  Sioux,  and,  indeed  will  always  be  in  the  way  of 
any  attempt  to  civilize  wild  tribes  of  men. 

.  The  attempt  to  civilize  these  wanderers  over  the 
plains,  sad  experience  seems  to  have  proved  an  almost 
wasted  work,  when  the  fact  is  remembered  that  the 
leaders  in  the  terrible  scenes  of  which  we  are  writing, 
and  that  the  hands  that  were  bloodiest  and  most  active 
with  the  gleaming  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  and 
busiest  with  the  flaming  torch  among  the  scattered 
dwellings  of  the  hardy  pioneers  on  the  frontier  of 
Minnesota,  were  from  among  those  who  had  adopted 
the  citizen's  garb,  and  were  known  as  civilized  Indians. 

This  is  not  very  flattering  perhaps,  to  those  who 
have  spent  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  among  them  in 
efforts  for  their  elevation;  but  that  is  no  fault  of  the 
historian.  It  is  his  business  to  record  the  facts,  and 
leave  the  reader  to  arrive  at  conclusions,  drawn  from 
those  facts. 

The  tract  of  country  relinquished  by  the  treaty  of 
1858  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  for  settlement  in 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Minnesota.  Putting  into  the 
river,  from  the  north-west,  through  this  tract,  are 
Beaver  Creek,  Sacred  Heart,  Hawk,  and  Chippewa 
Eivers,  and  other  lesser  streams.  On  all  of  these  there 
is  timber,  while,  back  of  this  timber,  is  some  of  the 
finest  prairie  in  the  State.  On  this,  ten  miles  wide,  was 
the  scattered  settlement  of  Birch  Coolie,  the  settlement 
of  Beaver  Creek,  that  of  Patterson’s  Eapids,  on  the 
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Sacred  Heart,  while  above  were  scattered  settlers,  as 
far  up  as  Hawk  Biver,  opposite  the  Upper  Agency  at 
Yellow  Medicine,  and  a  small  Swedish  settlement  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa,  opposite  Bed  Iron  s 
village.  Between  Sacred  Heart  and  Hawk  Eivers  was 
the  fine  stone  mansion  of  Major  Joseph  B.  Brown. 

These  settlements  were  all  in  Benville  County,  and 
contained  not  less  than  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  county  of  Brown  adjoined  the  reservation  on 
the  east,  extending  around  on  to  the  south  side,  and 
had  quite  a  large  population,  mostly  German.  In  this 
county  was  the  flourishing  town  of  New  TJlm,  and  a 
thriving  settlement,  on  the  Big  Cottonwood,  of  German 
and  American  pioneers,  who  had  selected  this  lovely 
and  fertile  valley  for  their  future  homes. 

On  the  Little  Cottonwood,  in  the  counties  of  Blue 
Earth  and  Brown,  was  the  settlement  of  Butternut 
Valley,  lovely  as  Wyoming,  and  fertile  as  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  The  county  of  Nicollet  is  north-east  of  the 
reservation,  and  adjoins  it  at  Fort  Pvidgley,  one  corner 
of  the  county  extending  to  the  river  at  that  point. 
This  county  contained  a  large  population. 

North  of  Benville  are  the  counties  of  Kandiyohi  and 
Monongalia,  having  a  sparse  population,  engaged  chiefly 
in  agriculture. 

Meeker,  McLeod,  and  Sibley  Counties  also  adjoin 
Benville  on  the  north-east  and  north,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  several  thousands. 

South  of  the  Minnesota,  and  some  fifty  miles  from 
Yellow  Medicine,  was  the  settlement  of  Lake  Shetek, 
in  the  county  of  Murray. 
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Tlie  counties  of  Cottonwood  and  Watonwan  lie  in 
this  portion  of  the  State,  with  a  scattered  population, 
few  in  number. 

These  were  the  portions  of  the  State  most  exposed 
to  the  raid,  and  most  devastated  bj  the  savages. 

Portions  of  Sibley  County  were  visited  and  ravaged, 
some  few  of  the  inhabitants  being  killed,  and  a  large 
amount  of  property  lost.  The  counties  of  Stearns  and 
Wright,  on  the  Mississippi,  above  the  Palls  of  St.  An¬ 
thony,  as  also  the  region  of  country  about  Fort  Aber¬ 
crombie,  on  the  Eed  Eiver  of  the  North,  were  overrun 
by  them,  and,  to  some  extent,  ravaged,  the  loss  of  prop¬ 
erty,  from  destruction  or  abandonment,  being  very 
great. 

They  went,  also,  into  the  extreme  south  part  of  the 
State,  as  far  down  as  Spirit  Lake,  in  the  county  of 
Jackson,  murdering  the  inhabitants,  or  driving  them 
from  the  country,  the  details  of  which  are  given  else¬ 
where.  There  were  living,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak, 
in  those  portions  of  the  State  which  these  monsters 
visited  with  torch  and  tomahawk,  nearly  forty  thousand 
people.  There  were  upon  the  reservations — employees 
of  the  Government  and  others — some  two  hundred 
white  persons. 

We  have  endeavored,  in  this  chapter,  to  trace  the  Da¬ 
kota  tribes  of  Minnesota  from  an  early  day,  when  the 
white  man  first  visited  and  explored  these  then  un¬ 
known  regions,  to  the  present  time.  We  have  also 
given,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible  within  the 
limits  we  have  allowed  to  ourselves,  a  synopsis  of  all 
the  most  important  treaties  between  them  and  the 
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Government,  together  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  reservations,  the  settlements 
made  on  the  borders  of  the  Indian  lands,  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  residing  in  those 
portions  of  the  State  ravaged  by  the  savages. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Complaints  of  the  Indians— Treaties  of  Traverse  des  Sioux  and  Mendota— Objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Mode  of  Payment — Inkpaduta — Massacre  at  Spirit  Lake — ^Proofs 
of  a  Conspiracy — Indian  Councils. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  given  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  location  of  the  several  bands  of  Sioux 
Indians,  and  their  relation  to  the  white  settlements  on 
the  western  border  of  the  State.  In  this  chapter  we 
propose  to  show  the  antecedents  of  the  massacre,  with 
so  much  of  the  exciting  causes  as  may  properly  and 
legitimately  fall  within  the  limits  of  authentic  history. 
In  doing  this  we  -shall  wantonly  assail  no  individual 
who,  from  the  prominence  of  his  position,  may  have 
acted  some  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the  times 
under  consideration. 

1.  We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  consider  some  of  the 
more  prominent  causes  tending  to  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Indians  themselves.  By  the  treaty  of  Traverse  des 
Sioux,  dated  July  23,  1851,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Sisetons  and  Wapetons,  $275,000  were  to  be 
paid  to  their  chiefs,  and  a  further  sum  of  $30,000  was 
to  be  expended  for  their  benefit  in  Indian  improve¬ 
ments.  And  by  the  treaty  of  Mendota,  dated  August 
5,  1861,  the  Medawakontons  and  Wapekutas  were 
to  receive  the  sum  of  $200,000,  to  be  paid  to  their 
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cliiefs,  and,  for  an  improvement  fund,  the  further  sum  of 
$30,000.  These  several  sums,  amounting,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  to  $555,000,  these  Indians,  to  whom  they  were 
payable,  claim  have  never  been  paid,  except,  perhaps, 
a  small  portion  expended  in  improvements  on  their 
reservations. 

Soon  after  the  Indians  had  taken  their  new  positions 
under  the  treaties  of  Traverse  des  Sioux  and  Mendota, 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  subject  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  promised  them  became  a  theme  of  frequent  con¬ 
versation.  The  Indians  were  dissatisfied,  and  expressed 
their  views  freely  in  council  with  the  agents  of  the 
Government.  In  1857,  the  Indian  Department  at 
Washington  sent  out  Major  Kitzing  Pritchette,  a  man 
of  great  experience,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this 
disaffection  toward  the  Government.  In  his  report 
of  that  year,  made  to  the  Indian  Department,  Major 
Pritchette  says : 

“  The  complaint  which  runs  through  all  their  councils  points  to 
the  imperfect  performance,  or  non-fulfillment  of  treaty  stipula¬ 
tions.  Whether  these  were  well  or  ill  founded,  it  is  not  my 
province  to  discuss.  That  such  a  belief  prevails  among  them, 
impairing  their  confidence  and  good  faith  in  the  Government, 
can  not  be  questioned.” 

In  one  of  these  councils  Jagmani  said : 

“  The  Indians  sold  their  lands  at  Traverse  des  Sioux.  I  say 
what  we  were  told.  For  fifty  years  they  were  to  be  paid  $50,000 
per  annum.  We  were  also  promised  $300,000  that  we  have  not 
seen.” 

Mahpiya  Wicasta,  (Cloud  Man,)  second  chief  of  Jag- 
mani's  band,  said : 

“At  the  treaty  of  Traverse  des  Sioux,  $275,000  were  to  be  paid 
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Uiem  when  they  came  upon  their  reservation;  they  desired  to 
know  what  had  become  of  it.  Every  white  man  knows  that  they 
have  been  for  five  years  upon  their  reservation,  and  have  yet 
heard  nothing  of  it.” 

Our  spacG  will  not  allow  further  quotations  from 
these  speeches,  made  in  council,  on  the  subject  of  these 
payments.  The  foregoing  are  specimens,  showing  the 
nature  of  their  grievances  on  this  point.  But  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  matter  would  seem  to  lack  completeness 
were  we  to  leave  the  subject  surrounded  with  the  un¬ 
certainty  in  which  these  Indian  complaints  seem  to 
involve  it. 

The  Government  at  Washington  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  appointed  Judge  Young  to  investigate  the 
charges  made  against  the  Governor  of  Minnesota  Ter¬ 
ritory,  then  acting,  ex-offido,  as  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Afftiirs  for  that  locality.  One  extract  from  that 
report  will  fully  present  the  whole  subject,  and  account 
for  the  disposition  made  of  the  money  claimed  by  the 
Indians  under  the  treaties  alluded  to.  Judge  Young, 
in  his  report,  says ; 

Governor  Ramsey  is  next  charged  with  having  paid  over  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  money,  appropriated  under  the  fourth  articles 
of  the  treaties  of  July  23  and  August  5,  1851,  to  one  Hugh  Tyler, 
for  payment  or  distribution  to  the  ‘traders’  and  ‘half-breeds,’ 
contrary  to  the  wishes  and  remonstrances  of  the  Indians,  and  in 
violation  of  law  and  the  stipulations  contained  in  said  treaties; 
and  also  in  violation  of  his  own  solemn  pledges,  previously  made 
to  them,  in  regard  to  said  payments. 

“Of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
($275,000)  stipulated  to  be  paid  under  the  clause  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Traverse  des  Sioux,  of  July  24,  1851,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($250,000)  was 
delivered  over  to  Hugh  Tyler  by  Governor  Ramsey,  for  distribu- 
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tion  among  the  ‘  traders  ’  and  half-breeds,’  according  to  the  arrange* 
ment  made  by  the  schedule  of  the  Traders'  Paper.  This  payment 
or  delivery  of  the  money  to  the  said  Tyler  was  made  on  two 
powers  of  attorney,  executed  to  him  by  the  ‘  traders  ’  and  ‘  half- 
breeds  ’ — the  first  at  Traverse  des  Sioux,  on  December  1,  1852, 
and  the  second  at  Mendota,  on  December  11,  1852,  both  of  which 
were  predicated  upon  the  authority  of  the  Traders'  Paper.,  dated 
at  Traverse  des  Sioux,  July  23,  1851. 

“  For  this  large  sura  of  money  Hugh  Tyler  executed  two  receipts 
to  Governor  Kamsey,  as  the  attorney  for  the  ‘  traders  ’  and  ‘  halt- 
breeds;’  the  one,  for  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars 
($210,000)  on  account  of  the  ‘  traders,’  and  the  other  for  forty 
thousand  dollars  ($40,000)  on  account  of  the  ‘half-breeds;’  the 
first  dated  at  St.  Paul,  December  8,  1852,  and  the  second  at  Men¬ 
dota,  December  11,  1852. 

“And  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars, 
($110,000,)  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  Medawakonton  bands, 
under  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  August  5,  1851,  the  sum 
of  seventy  thousand  dollars  ($70,000)  was,  in  like  manner,  paid 
over  to  the  said  Tyler,  on  a  power  of  attorney  executed  to  him 
by  the  traders  and  claimants,  under  the  said  latter  treaty,  on 
December  11,  1852.  The  receipt  of  the  said  Tyler  to  Governor 
Kamsey  for  this  money  ($70,000)  is  dated  at  St.  Paul,  December 
13,  1852,  making  together  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  ($320,000).  This  has  been  shown  to  have  been 
contrary  to  the  wishes  and  remonstrances  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  Indians,  in  the  first  instance,  many  of  whom  still  continue 
dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements  as  they  were  made.  It  is  also 
believed  to  be  in  violation  of  the  treaty  stipulations,  as  well  as 
the  law  making  the  appropriations  under  them. 

“The  treaty  stipulations  required  the  money  to  be  paid,  for  tlm 
several  purposes  specified,  ‘  to  the  chiefs,’  in  such  manner  as  they 
hereafter,  in  ‘open  council,’  shall  request,  and  as  soon  after  the 
removal  of  said  Indians  to  the  homes  set  apart  for  them  as  the 
necessary  appropriation  therefor  shall  be  made  by  Congress. 

“  The  two  clauses  referred  to  are  similar  in  this  respect,  and 
both  alike  contemplate  the  holding  of  these  ‘  councils’  after  the 
treaties  should  be  ratified.  They  also  imply  the  right  of  the 
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Indiaivs  to  settle  their  own  affairs,  and  to  comply  with  their  pres¬ 
ent  just  engagements  in  their  own  way,  as  they  might  request, 
and  also  to  exercise  some  control  over  the  amounts  to  be  set  apart 
for  their  removal  and  subsistence. 

“  But,  in  these  matters,  they  have  not  been  consulted  at  all  m 
‘open  council,’  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaties,  as  was  in¬ 
tended;  but,  on  the  contrary,  arbitrary  divisions  and  distribu¬ 
tions  have  been  made  of  the  entire  funds,  and  their  right  denied 
to  direct  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  appropriated.  Ihe 
appropriations  for  the  fulfillment  of  these  treaty  stipulations  will 
be  found  in  the  acts  of  Congress  of  August  30,  1852. 

“The  third  section  of  that  act  provides  that  the  appropriations 
herein  made  shall,  in  every  case,  be  paid  directly  to  the  Indians 
themselves,  to  whom  it  shall  be  due,  or  to  the  tribe,  or  part  ot 
the  tribe,  per  capita,  unless  the  imperious  interest  of  the  Indians 
or  some  treaty  stipulation  shall  require  the  payment  to  be  made 
otherwise,  under  the  direction  of  the  President 

“  That  a  large  sum,  amounting  to  fifty-five  thousand  two  hund 
red  and  fifty  dollars,  ($55,250,)  was  deducted  and  retained  by 
Hugh  Tyler,  by  way  of  discount  of  payments  and  percentage  on 
the  gross  amounts  of  payments,  which,  it  would  seem,  could  not 
have  been  necessary  for  any  reasonable  or  legitimate  purpose,  but 
which  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  witnesses ;  and  that  these  ex¬ 
actions  were  made  both  from  ‘  traders  ’  and  ‘  half-breeds,  without 
any  previous  agreement,  in  many  instances,  and  in  such  a  way, 
in  some,  as  to  make  the  impression  that  unless  they  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  no  payments  would  be  made  to  such  claimants  at  ah. 

“And,  finally,  it  is  evident,  from  the  testimony  and  the  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  money  was  not  paid  to  the  chiefs,  either  of  the 
Siseton  and  Wapeton  or  Medawakonton  bands,  ‘as  they,  in  open 
council,  requested,’  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties 
and  the  law  making  the  appropriations;  but  that  Governor  Eara- 
sey  steadily  refused  so  to  pay  it,  and  threatened,  if  they  would 
not  consent  to  its  payment  to  the  traders,  to  take  or  send  it  back 
to  Washington.  That,  by  the  withholding  of  their  ‘annuities,’ 
and  the  use  of  other  appliances,  mentioned  in  the  testimony,  the 
Indians  were,  in  the  end,  compelled  to  submit  to  the  arrangements 
as  they  were  made  by  him,  although  contrary  to  their  wishes.” 
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And  although  the  Senate  of  the  .United  States  fully 
exculpated  G-overnor  Kamsey  from  any  censure  in  the 
manner  of  disposing  of  these  large  amounts  ol  moneys 
belonging  to  these  Indians,  the  Indians  themselves  were 
never  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  had  received 
from  the  Government  at  the  hands  of  its  accredited 
agents. 

2.  Another  cause  of  irritation  among  the  Sioux  In¬ 
dians  arose  out  of  the  massacre  of  1857,  at  Spirit 
Lake.  A  short  account  of  Inkpaduta,  and  his  relation 
to  this  massacre,  appears  to  be  necessary  to  possess  the 
reader  with  a  proper  idea  of  its  consequences. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  most  authentic  testimony, 
collected  by  Major  Prichette,  that  the  family  of  Inkpa¬ 
duta,  in  the  fall  of  1856,  were  residents  on  the  reserve 
near  the  Sioux  Agency ;  and  although  in  the  years  1855 
and  1856  he  received  the  annuities  for  eleven  persons, 
he  was  not  considered  as  identified  with  any  band,  but, 
from  his  known  desperate  character,  was  then  allowed 
by  the  Wapekutas  to  receive  these  payments  with  them, 
as  they  say,  from  apprehension  of  revenge  in  case  of 
their  denial.  He  had  slain  the  chief  of  theWapekuta 
band,  Tasagi,  together  with  several  of  his  relations, 
now  some  twenty  years  since,  and  had  been  declared  an 
outlaw  by  that  band,  leading,  ever  since,  a  wandering 
and  marauding  life  about  the  head-waters  of  Des  Moines 
Biver.  Here  he  supported  himself  alternately  by  hunt¬ 
ing  and  plunder,  the  number  of  his  adherents  varying 
from  time  to  time,  as  individuals  of  a  similar  desperate 
character  from  the  several  bands  of  Sioux  joined  or 
deserted  him. 

Inkpaduta  himself  was  connected  by  family  ties  with 
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several  of  the  bands,  and  similar  ties  existed  with  his 
followers,  more  or  less,  throughout  the  nation,  extend¬ 
ing  even  among  the  Yanktons,  vrest  of  the  James  River. 

Several  aggressions  by  these  Indians,  and  violent  re¬ 
pulses  by  the  settlers,  are  narrated  as  preceding  the 
incidents  generally  accepted  by  both  the  Indians  and 
the  whites  as  the  immediate  cause  which  precipitated 
the  catastrophe  at  Spirit  Lake.  The  origin  of  this  is 
said  to  be  that  the  depredations  of  these  Indians  be¬ 
coming  insufferable,  and  the  settlers  finding  themselves 
sufficiently  strong,  deprived  them  of  their  guns,  and 
drove  them  from  their  neighborhood.  Recovering  some 
of  their  guns,  or,  by  other  accounts,  digging  up  a  few 
old  ones  which  they  had  buried,  they  proceeded  to  the 
settlement  at  Spirit  Lake  and  demanded  food.  This 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  a  portion  of  the  band 
which  had  first  arrived,  to  the  extent  of  the  means  of 
those  applied  to.  Soon  after,  Inkpaduta,  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  followers,  who,  in  all,  numbered  twelve 
men  and  two  boys,  with  some  women  who  had  lingered 
behind,  came  in  and  demanded  food  also.  The  settler  • 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had  no  more  to  give ; 
whereupon  Inkpaduta  spoke  to  his  eldest  son  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  disgraceful  to  ask  these  people  for 
food  which  they  ought  to  take  themselves,  and  not  to 
have  it  thrown  to  them  like  dogs.  Thus  assured,  the 
eon  immediately  shot  the  man,  and  the  murder  of  the 
whole  family  followed.  From  thence  they  proceeded 
from  house  to  house,  until  every  family  in  the  settle¬ 
ment,  without  warning  of  the  fate  of  those  previously 
slain,  were  all  massacred,  except  four  women,  whom 
they  bore  away  prisoners,  and  afterward  violated,  with 
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circumstances  of  brutality  so  abborrent  as  to  find  no 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  savage  barbarity,  if  we  except 
the  massacre  of  1862. 

From  Spirit  Lake  the  murderers  proceeded  to  Spring- 
field,  at  the  outlet  of  Shetek  or  Pelican  Lake,  near  the 
head-waters  of  the  Les  Moines  Eiver,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  encamped  for  some  days,  trading  with  Mr. 
William  Wood  and  his  brother,  who  had  a  trading-post 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  holding  daily  inter¬ 
course  with  the  settlers  on  the  opposite  side.  Being 
warned  by  the  Woods'  that  the  soldiers  were  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  them,  the  next  day  these  Indians  murdered  both 
these  traders,  plundered  and  set  fire  to  their  post,  and 
then  fell  upon  the  settlement  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  Here  they  succeeded  in  killing  seventeen, 
making,  in  all,  forty-seven  persons,  when  the  men  rallied, 
and,  firing  upon  them,  they  retreated,  and  deserted  that 
part  of  the  country.  Of  the  four  women  taken  captives 
by  Inkpaduta,  Mrs.  Stevens  and  Mrs.  Noble  were  killed 
by  the  Indians,  and  Mrs.  Marble  and  Miss  Gardner 
were  rescued  by  the  Wapeton  Sioux,  under  a  promise 
of  reward  from  the  Government,  and  for  which  the 
three  Indians  who  brought  in  these  captives  received 
each  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  Government  had  required  of  the  Sioux  the 
delivery  of  Inkpaduta  and  his  band  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  payment  of  their  annuities.  This  was 
regarded  by  certain  of  the  bands  as  a  great  wrong 
visited  upon  the  innocent  for  the  crimes  of  the  guilty. 
One  of  their  speakers,  (Mazakuti  Mani,)  in  a  council 
held  with  the  Sisetons  andWapetons,  August  10,  1857, 
at  Yellow  Medicine,  said  ; 
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“  Tlie  soldiers  have  appointed  me  to  speak  for  them.  The  men 
who  killed  the  white  people  did  not  belong  to  us,  and  we  did  not 
expect  to  be  called  to  account  for  the  people  of  another  band.  ^  We 
have  always  tried  to  do  as  our  Great  Father  tells  us.  One  ol  our 
young  men  brought  in  a  captive  woman.  I  went  out  and  brought 
in  the  other.  The  soldiers  came  up  here,  and  our  men  assisted 
to  kill  one  of  Inkpaduta’s  sons  at  this  place.  Then  you  [Super¬ 
intendent  Cullen]  spoke  about  our  soldiers  going  after  the  rest. 
Wakeaska  (White  Lodge)  said  he  would  go,  and  the  rest  of  us 
followed.  The  lower  Indians  did  not  get  up  the  war-party  for 
you;  it  was  our  Indians,  the  Wapetons  and  Sisetons.  The  sol¬ 
diers  here  say  that  they  were  told  by  you  that  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  would  be  paid  for  killing  each  of  the  murderers.  Our  Great 
Father  does  not  expect  to  do  these  things  without  money,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  for  that  the  special  agent  [Major  Pritchette]  is  come 
up.  We,  with  the  men  who  went  out,  want  to  be  paid  for  what 
we  have  done.  Three  men  were  killed  as  we  know.  ...  All  of  us 
want  our  money  very  much.  We  have  never  seen  our  Great 
Father,  but  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  him,  and  have 
always  tried  to  do  as  he  has  told  us.  A  man  of  another  band 
has  done  wrong,  and  we  are  to  suffer  for  it.  Our  old  women  and 
children  are  hungry  for  this.  I  have  seen  $10,000  sent  here  to 
pay  for  our  going  out.  I  wish  our  soldiers  were  paid  for  it.  I 
suppose  our  Great  Father  has  more  money  than  this.” 

To  a  part  of  this  speech  Superintendent  Cullen  re¬ 
plied  as  follows : 

“  The  money  that  man  saw  was  the  annuity  moneys.  I  never 
promised  a  thousand  dollars  a  head,  or  any  other  sum.  I  have 
never  made  an  offer  for  the  head  of  any  man.  I  was  willing  to 
pay  a  thousand  dollars  out  of  my  own  pocket  to  the  Indians  if 
they  went  and  did  as  their  Great  Father  desired.  I  know  what 
I  say,  and  will  always  do  as  I  say.  I  put  my  words  down  when 
I  go  home.” 

Major  Pritchette,  the  Special  Grovernment  Agent, 
thought  it  necessary  to  answer  other  points  made  by 
Mazakuti  Mani,  and  spoke,  in  council,  as  follows ; 
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“  Your  Great  Fatlier  has  sent  me  to  see  Superintendent  f  Ji’len, 
and  to  say  to  him  he  was  well  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  because 
he  had  acted  according  to  his  instructions.  Your  Great  Father 
had  heard  that  some  of  his  white  children  had  been  cruelly  and 
brutally  murdered  by  some  of  the  Sioux  nation.  The  news  was 
sent  on  the  wings  of  the  lightning,  from  the  ex:reme  north  to 
the  land  of  eternal  summer,  throughout  which  his  children  dwell. 
Ilis  young  men  wished  to  make  war  on  the  whole  Sioux  nation, 
and  revenge  the  deaths  of  their  brethren.  But  your  Great  Father 
is  a  just  father,  and  wishes  to  treat  all  his  chihlren  alike  with 
justice.  He  wants  no  innocent  man  punished  for  the  guilty.  He 
punishes  the  guilty  alone.  He  expected  that  those  missionaries 
who  have  been  here  teaching  you  the  laws  of  ihe  Great  Spirit 
had  taught  you  this.  Whenever  a  Sioux  is  injured  by  a  white 
man  your  Great  Father  will  punish  him,  and  expects  from  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  great  Sioux  nation  that  they  will  pun¬ 
ish  those  Indians  who  injure  the  whites.  He  considers  the  Sioux 
as  a  part  of  his  family;  and,  as  friends  and  brothers,  he  expects 
them  to  do  as  the  whites  do  to  them.  He  knows  that  the  Sioux 
nation  is  divided  into  bands;  but  he  knows  also  how  they  can 
all  band  together  for  common  protection.  He  expects  the  nation 
to  punish  those  murderers,  or  to  deliver  them  up.  He  expects 
this  because  they  are  his  friends.  As  long  as  these  murderers 
rejnain  unpunished  or  not  delivered  up,  they  are  not  acting  as 
friends  of  their  Great  Father.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  has 
withheld  the  annuity.  He  has  instructed  Superintendent  Cullen 
so  to  say  and  so  to  act.  ...  If  you  have  determined  not  to 
punish  them  or  deliver  them  up,  your  Great  Father  will  send  his 
own  warriors  to  do  so,  and  he  wants  no  assistance  from  you.  If 
your  father  [Superintendent  Cullen]  is  satisfied  that  you  will  do 
nothing  further,  then  the  warriors  of  your  Great  Father  will  go 
out;  and  if  the  murderer’s  do  not  hide  in  holes  like  foxes,  your 
annuity  will  soon  be  paid.  Your  Great  Father  will  have  his 
white  children  protected;  arid  all  who  have  told  you  that  your 
Great  Father  is  not  able  to  punish  those  who  injure  them,  will 
find  themselves  bitterly  mistaken.  Your  Great  Father  desires  to 
do  good  to  all  his  children,  and  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  accom« 
plish  it ;  but  he  is  firmly  resolved  to  punish  all  who  do  wrong.” 
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After  this,  another  similar  council,  of  September  1, 
1857,  was  held  with  the  Siseton  and  Wapeton  bands, 
of  Upper  Sioux,  at  Yellow  Medicine.  Agent  Flandrau, 
in  the  meantime,  had  succeeded  in  organizing  a  band 
of  warriors,  made  up  of  all  the  annuity  bands,  (seven¬ 
teen  of  the  Upper  and  eight  of  the  Lower  Sioux,)  under 
Little  Crow.  This  expedition  numbered  altogether  one 
hundred  and  six,  besides  four  half-breeds.  This  party 
went  out  after  Inkpaduta  on  the  22d  of  July,  1857, 
starting  from  Yellow  Medicine. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  Major  Pritchette  reported  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  “  That  the  party 
of  Indians,  representing  the  entire  Sioux  nation,  under 
the  nominal  head  of  '  Little  Crow,'  returned  yesterday 
from  the  expedition  in  search  of  Inkpaduta  and  his 
band,”  after  an  absence  of  thirteen  days. 

As  this  outlaw,  Inkpaduta,  has  achieved  an  immor¬ 
tality  of  infamy,  it  may  be  allowable  in  the  historian 
to  record  the  names  of  his  followers.  Inkpaduta  (Scar¬ 
let  Point)  heads  the  list,  and  the  names  of  the  eleven 
men  are  given  by  the  wife  of  Tateyahe,  who  was  killed 
by  the  party  of  Sioux  under  Little  Crow,  thus:  Ta¬ 
teyahe,  (Shifting  Wind);  Makpeahotoman,  (Eoaring 
Cloud,)  son  of  Inkpaduta,  killed  at  Yellow  Medicine; 
Makpiopeta,  (Fire  Cloud,)  twin-brother  of  Makpeaho¬ 
toman;  Tawachehawakan,  (His  Mysterious  Feather,) 
killed  in  the  late  expedition ;  Bahata  (Old  Man) ;  Kech- 
omon,  (Putting  on  as  he  walks);  Hulisan,  (One  Leg); 
Kahadat,  (Battling,)  son-in-law  of  Inkpaduta;  Feto- 
atanka,  (Big  Face) ;  TatelidashinksLamani  (One  who 
makes  crooked  wind  as  he  walks) ;  Tachanchegahota, 
(His  Great  Gun);  and  the  two  boys,  children  of  Ink- 
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paduta,  not  named.  These  were  formerly  of  the  Wa- 
pekuta  band.  Some  twenty  years  ago  they  killed  the 
chief  of  that  band,  Tasagi,  (His  Cane,)  in  consequence 
of  which  they  were  expelled  from  the  band,  and  have 
remained  roving  outlaws  on  the  Missouri  Kiver,  and  in 
its  vicinity,  until  this  time.  Those  who  yet  survive 
have  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  them. 

After  this  band  had  been  pursued  by  Little  Crow 
into  Lake  Chouptyatanka,  (Big  Dry  Wood,)  distant 
twenty  miles  in  a  north-western  direction  from  Skunk 
Lake,  and  three  of  them  killed  outright,  wounding  one, 
taking  two  women  and  a  little  child  prisoners,  the 
Indians  argued  that  they  had  done  sufficient  to  merit 
the  payment  of  their  annuities;  and,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1867,  Major  Cullen  telegraphed  the  following 
to  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Denver,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs : 

“  If  the  Department  concurs,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Sioux  of  the  Mississippi,  having  done  all  in  their  power  to  pun¬ 
ish  or  surrender  Inkpaduta  and  his  band,  their  annuities  may 
with  propriety  be  paid,  as  a  signal  to  the  military  movements 
from  Forts  Kidgley  and  Eandall.  The  special  agent  from  the 
Department  waits  an  answer  to  this  dispatch  at  Dunleith,  and  for 
instructions  in  the  premises.” 

In  this  opinion  Major  Pritchette,  in  a  letter  of  the 
same  date,  concurred,  for  reasons  therein  stated,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Department.  In  this  letter,  among 
other  things,  the  writer  says : 

“No  encouragement  was  given  to  them  that  such  a  request 
would  be  granted.  It  is  the  opinion,  however,  of  Superintendent 
Cullen,  the  late  agent.  Judge  Flandrau,  Governor  Medary,  and 
the  general  intelligent  sentiment,  that  the  annuities  may  now 
with  propriety  be  paid,  without  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
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expressed  determination  of  the  Department  to  withhold  them 
until  the  murderers  at  Spirit  Lake  should  be  surrendered  or  pun¬ 
ished.  It  is  argued  tliat  the  present  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Indians  is  manifest,  and  should  not  be  endangered  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  wants  incident  to  their  condition  during  the  coming 
winter,  and  the  consequent  temptation  to  depredation,  to  w^hich 
the  withholding  their  money  would  leave  them  exposed.” 

Notwithstanding  the  Major  yields  this  point  for  the 
reasons  stated,  yet  he  continues : 

“  If  not  improper  for  me  to  express  an  opinion,  I  am  satisfied 
that,  without  chastising  the  whole  Sioux  nation,  it  is  impossible  to 
enforce  the  surrender  of  Inkpaduta  and  the  remainder  of  his 
band.”  .  .  .  .  “  Nothing  less  than  the  entire  extirpation  of 

Inkpaduta’s  murderous  outlaws  will  satisfy  the  justice  and  dignity 
of  the  Government,  and  vindicate  outraged  humanity.” 

We  here  leave  the  Inkpaduta  massacre,  remarking 
only  that  the  Government  paid  the  Indians  their  annui¬ 
ties,  and  made  no  further  effort  to  bring  to  condign 
punishment  the  remnant  who  had  escaped  alive  from 
the  pursuit  of  Little  Crow  and  his  soldiers.  This  was  a 
great  error  on  the  part  of  our-Government.  The  Indians 
construed  it  either  as  an  evidence  of  weakness,  or  that  the 
whites  were  afraid  to  pursue  the  matter  further,  lest  it 
might  terminate  in  still  more  disastrous  results  to  the  in¬ 
fant  settlements  of  the  State  bordering  upon  the  Indian 
country.  The  result  was,  the  Indians  become  more 
insolent  than  ever  before.  Little  Crow  and  his  adher¬ 
ents  had  found  capital  out  of  which  to  foment  future 
difficulties  in  which  the  two  races  should  become  in¬ 
volved.  He  reasoned,  that  if  one  outlawed  Indian, 
with  eleven  of  his  followers,  could  massacre  whole 
white  settlements,  and  create  a  panic  that  should  drive 
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thousands  from  their  homes,  and  thus,  for  a  time,  de¬ 
populate  vast  portions  of  the  State,  and  escape  un¬ 
punished,  that,  by  a  concerted  movement  of  the  Sioux 
nation,  numbering  its  warriors  by  thousands,  the  whole 
white  population  of  the  border  counties  could  be  mas¬ 
sacred,  and  the  other  portions,  by  the  panic  that  such 
a  catastrophe  would  create,  could,  by  one  grand  effort, 
be  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi.  And  it  is  now 
believed,  and  subsequent  circumstances  have  greatly 
strengthened  that  belief,  that  Little  Crow,  from  t^e 
time  the  Grovernment  ceased  i  ts  efforts  to  punish  Inkpa- 
duta,  began  to  agitate  his  great  scheme  of  driving  the 
whites  from  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  finally  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  ever-to-be-remembered  massacre  of 
August  A.  D.  1862. 

3.  The  antecedent  exciting  causes  of  this  massacre 
are  numerous.  Each  individual  who  reflects  superfic¬ 
ially  upon  this  great  subject,  finds  a  cause  sufficient  to 
satisfy  him  in  the  conclusions  to  which  he  arrives. 
The  displaced  agents  and  traders  find  the  cause  in  the 
erroneous  action  of  the  Government,  resulting  in  their 
removal  from  office.  The  statesman  and  the  philoso¬ 
pher  may  unite  in  tracing  the  cause  to  improper  theo¬ 
ries  as  to  the  mode  of  acquiring  the  right  to  Indian 
lands.  The  former  may  locate  the  evil  in  our  system 
of  treaties,  and  the  latter  in  our  theories  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  philanthropist  may  find  the  cause  in  thn 
absence  of  justice  which  we  exhibit  in  all  our  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Indian  races.  The  poet  and  the  lovers 
of  romance  in  human  character  find  the  true  cause,  as 
they  believe,  in  the  total  absence  of  all  appreciation 
of  the  noble,  generous,  confiding  traits  peculiar  to  the 
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native  Indian.  The  Christian  teacher  finds  apologies 
for  acts  of  Indian  atrocities  in  the  deficient  systems 
of  mental  and  moral  culture.  Each  of  these  different 
classes  are  satisfied  that  the  great  massacre  of  August 
1862  had  its  origin  in  some  way  intimately  connected 
with  his  favorite  theory,  and,  were  the  question  raised, 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  great  Southern  Eebellion? 
the  answers  would  be  perhaps  quite  as  various.  The 
exciting  cause,  or  that  seized  upon  as  an  excuse  for 
action,  is  frequently  far  removed  from  the  cause  itself. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  look  at  the  facts  in  relation  to 
the  two  races  who  have  come  into  close  contact  with 
each  other,  and,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  judge  of 
the  probable  cause  of  this  fearful  collision.  The  white 
race,  some  two  hundred  years  since,  had  entered  upon 
the  material  conquest  of  the  American  continent,  armed 
with  all  the  appliances  for  its  complete  subjugation. 
An  intellectual  development  here  dawned  for  the  first 
time,  and,  by  the  will  of  heaven,  attended  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  culture  hitherto  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree  by 
no  nation  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  On  the  shores 
of  this  prolific  continent  these  new  elements  came  in 
contact  with  a  race  of  savages  with  many  of  the  traits 
peculiar  to  a  common  humanity,  yet,  with  these,  ex¬ 
hibiting  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  vices  of  the  most  barba¬ 
rous  of  savage  races.  The  period  of  their  occupancy 
of  this  broad,  fertile  land  was  lost  in  the  depths  of  a 
remote  antiquity.  The  culture  of  the  soil,  if  ever  un¬ 
derstood,  had  been  long  neglected  by  this  race,  and  the 
chase  was  their  principal  mode  of  gaining  a  scanty  sub¬ 
sistence.  It  had  lost  all  that  ennobled  man,  and  was 
alive  only  to  all  his  degradation.  The  white  man  was 
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at  once  acknowledged,  the  Indian  himself  being  judge, 
superior  to  the  savage  race  with  which  he  had  come  in 
contact. 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  cause,  in  accordance  with  a 
universal  principle,  in  which  the  conflict  of  the  two 
races  had  its  origin.  It  is  a  conflict  of  knowledge  with 
ignorance,  of  right  with  wrong.  If  this  conflict  were 
only  mental,  and  the  weapons  of  death  had  never  been 
resorted  to  in  a  single  instance,  the  result  would  have 
been  the  same.  The  inferior  race  must  either  recede 
before  the  superior,  or  sink  into  the  common  mass,  and, 
like  the  rain-drop  falling  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean, 
lose  all  traces  of  distinction.  This  warfare  takes  place 
the  world  over,  on  the  principle  of  mental  and  material 
progress.  The  presence  of  the  superior  light  eclipses 
the  inferior,  and  causes  it  to  retire.  The  moon,  in 
queenly  grace,  may  reign  during  the  night,  but  when 
the  full-orbed  sun  bursts  the  clouds  of  night  and  careers 
to  his  place  in  the  heavens,  the  glory  of  the  moon  fades 
away  and  is  lost  in  the  brighter  ocean  of  solar  light. 
Precisely  so  in  mental  phenomena.  Mind  makes  aggres¬ 
sion  upon  mind,  and  the  superior,  sooner  or  later,  over¬ 
whelms  the  inferior.  This  process  may  go  on,  with  or 
without  the  conflict  of  physical  organisms.  The  final 
result  will  be  the  same.  It  mattered  not  whether  Gal- 
lileo  were  imprisoned  for  asserting  the  fact  in  regard  to 
the  revolution  of  the  globe,  the  truth  itself  was  superior 
to  all  mental  or  physical  opposition,  and  was  destined 
to  conquer. 

Again  we  come  to  the  great  law  of  right.  The  white 
race  stood  upon  this  undeveloped  continent  ready  and 
willing  to  execute  the  Divine  injunction,  to  replenish 
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the  eartli  and  subdue  it.  The  savage  races  in  posses¬ 
sion,  either  refused  or  imperfectly  obeyed  this  first  law 
of  the  Creator.  On  the  one  side  stood  the  white  race 
ill  the  command  of  God,  armed  with  his  law ;  on  the 
other,  the  savage,- resisting  the  execution  of  that  law. 
The  result  oould  not  be  evaded  by  any  human  device. 
God’s  laws  will  ever  triumph,  even  through  the  imper¬ 
fect  instrumentality  of  human  agency.  In  the  case 
before  us,  the  Indian  races  were  in  the  wrongful  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  continent  required  by  the  superior  right  of 
the  white  man.  This  right,  founded  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  eliminated  by  the  ever-operative  law  of  progress, 
will  continue  to  assert  its  dominion,  with  varying  suc¬ 
cess,  contingent  on  the  use  of  means  employed,  until  all 
opposition  is  hushed  in  the  perfect  reign  of  the  superior 
aggressive  principle. 

But  it  so  happens,  in  our  imperfect  condition  on  this 
earth,  that,  to  the  conflict  of  mind,  ever  armed,  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  with  an  underlying,  ever-acting 
law,  sure  to  conquer  in  the  end,  is  not  unfrequently 
added  physical  appliances,  the  offspring  of  intelligence 
or  the  result  of  ignorance,  and  the  triumph  of  passion 
over  reason  and  enlightened  self-interest.  The  excuse 
for  this  resort  to  physical  force  is  never  wanting  by 
those  who  are  determined  on  a  particular  line  of  con¬ 
duct.  Some  slight  grievance,  or  some  combination  of 
real  or  pretended  wrongs,  are  adroitly  arrayed  to  arouse 
the  passions  to  a  necessary  hight ;  and  the  intended 
blow  falls,  and  the  consequences,  good  or  bad,  follow  as 
a  necessary  result. 

With  these  seemingly  necessary  reflections  we  in¬ 
troduce  the  remarks  of  the  Sioux  Agent  touching  tha 
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antecedents  of  tKe  great  massacre,  unparalleled  m  the 
history  of  the  conflict  of  races.  _ 

Major  Thomas  J.  Galbraith,  Sioux  Agent,  says : 

“The  radical,  moving  cause  of  the  outbreak  is  I  am  satisfied, 
the  in-rained  and  fixed  hostility  of  the  savage  barbarian  to  reform, 
chang“e  and  civilization.  As  in  all  barbarous  communities  m  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  same  people  have,  for  the  most  part, 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  civilization  upon  their  ancient  cus¬ 
toms  ’  so  it  is  in  the  case  before  us.  Nor  does  it  matter  mater¬ 
ially  in  what  shape  civilization  makes  its  attack.  It  may  be  either 
by  Christianity,  pure  and  simple,  through  the  messenger  of  the 
Cross  or' by  some  of  the  resulting  agencies  or  necessary  accom¬ 
paniments  or  harbingers  of  Christianity.  Hostile,  opposing  forces 
meet  in  conflict,  and  a  war  of  social  elements  is  the  result— civ¬ 
ilization  being  aggressive,  and  barbarism  stubbornly  resistant. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  civilization  has  achieved  a  bloodless  victory, 
but  generally  it  has  been  otherwise.  Christianity  itself,  the  true 
basis  of  civilization,  has,  in  most  instances,  waded  to  success 
throu-h  seas  of  blood.  The  Christian  system  was  inaugurated  by 
the  shedding  of  the  blood,  not  only  of  its  Divine  Founder,  but 
of  his  disciples  and  successors,  and  that,  too,  at  the  hands  of  the 
savage,  the  barbarian,  and  worse  Pharisaical  bigot.  Having  stated 
thus  much,  I  state,  as  a  settled  fact  in  my  mind,  that  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Christianity,  and  its  handmaid  civilization,  upon  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  is  the  cause  of  the  late 
terrible  Sioux  outbreak.  There  were,  it  is  true,  many  immediate 
inciting  causes,  which  will  be  alluded  to  and  stated  hereafter,  but 
they  are  subsidiary  to,  and  developments  of,  or  incident  to,  the 
great  cause  set  forth.  It  may  be  said,  and  indeed  it  is  true,  that 
there  is  a  wicked  as  well  as  a  Christian  civilization.  That  such 
civilization  is  only  true  civilization  perverted,  a  counterfeit,  a  ‘  base 
coin,’  which  could  not  pass  but  for  the  credit  given  it  by  the 
original,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  admitted.  And  that  the  recent 
Sioux  outbreak  would  have  happened  at  any  rate,  as  a  result,  a 
fair  consequence  of  the  cause  here  stated,  I  have  no  more  doubt 
than  I  doubt  that  the  existing  great  rebellion  to  overthrow  our 
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Government  would  have  occurred  had  Mr.  Lincoln  never  been 
elected  Prcs'dent  of  the  United  States. 

“  Now,  as  to  the  exciting  or  immediate  causes  of  the  outbreak. 
By  my  predecessor  a  new  and  radical  system  was  inaugurated, 
practically,  and,  in  its  inauguration,  he  was  aided  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  and  by  the  Government.  The  treaties  of  1858 
were  ostensibly  made  to  carry  this  new  system  into  elfect.  The 
theory,  in  substance,  was  to  break  up  the  community-system 
which  obtained  among  the  Sioux;  weaken  and  destroy  their 
tribal  relations ;  individualize  them,  by  giving  each  a  separate 
home  and  having  them  subsist  by  industry — ^the  sweat  of  their 
brows;  till  the  soil;  to  make  labor  honorable" and  idleness  dis¬ 
honorable  ;  or,  as  it  was  expressed  in  short,  ‘  make  white  men  of 
them,'  and  have  them  adopt  the  habits  and  customs  of  white  men. 
This  system,  once  inaugurated,  it  is  evident  was  at  war  with  their 
‘  ancient  customs.’  To  be  clear,  ‘  the  habits  and  customs  of  white 
men  are  at  war  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Indians'  The 
former  are  civilization,  industry,  thrift,  economy;  the  latter,  idle¬ 
ness,  superstition,  and  barbarism ;  and  I  have  already  stated 
with  what  tenacity  these  savages  cling  to  their  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms. 

“  On  the  1st  day  of  June,  A.  L.  1861,  when  I  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  my  office,  I  found  that  the  system  had  just  been  inau- 
'gurated.  Some  hundred  families  of  the  Annuity  Sioux  had  become 
novitiates,  and  their  relatives  and  friends  seemed  to  be  favorably 
disposed  to  the  new  order  of  things.  But  I  also  found  that, 
against  these,  were  arrayed  over  five  thousand  Annuity  Sioux, 
besides  at  least  three  thousand  Yanktonais,  all  inflamed  by  the 
most  bitter,  relentless,  and  devilish  hostility. 

“  At  the  very  outstart  I  thus  found  existing  tire  war  of  the 
‘Scalp-locks '  and  ‘  Blankets  ’  against  the  ‘  Cut-hair’  and  ‘  Breeches.’ 
rhe  ,‘  Pantaloons’  importuned  me  to  have  them  protected,  and  the 
'Blankets’  to  go  with  them  and  break  up  the  new  system.  I 
law,  to  some  extent,  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  but  I  determ- 
med  to  continue,  if  in  my  power,  the  civilization  system.  To  favor 
it,  to  aid  and  build  it  up  by  every  fair  means,  I  advised,  encour- 
Aged,  and  assisted  these  farmer  novitiates;  in  short,  I  sustained  the 
policy  inaugurated  by  my  predecessor,  and,  sustained  and  recom- 
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mended  by  the  Government,  I  soon  discovered  that  the  system 
could  not  be  successful  without  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  the 
farmer  from  the  hostility  of  the  blanket  Indians. 

“  In  addition  to  the  natural  hostility  of  the  wild  Indian  to  the 
‘white  man,’  I  soon  discovered  that  evilly-disposed  whke  men,  and 
half-breeds  in  their  interest,  were  engaged  in  keeping  np  this 
hostility  and  in  fomenting  discontent.  I  found  that,  previous  to 
my  arrival,  the  Indians  had  been  industriously  told  that  on  the 
arrival  of  the  ‘new  agent,’  the  ‘Dutchmen’  (an  opprobious  name 
for  the  farmer  Indians)  would  be  '■cleaned  out^  and  that  the 
blanket  Indians  would  be  restored  to  special  favor;  that  the 
‘new  agent’  would  break  up  the  new  system,  and  restore  the  old 
order  of  things.  This  vile  story  had  its  effect.  While  the 
farmer  Indians  were  satisfied  with  my  course,  the  blanket 
Indians  were  disappointed,  because,  as  they  said,  I  did  every  thing 
for  the  ‘Dutchmen.’  Thus,  in  the  start,  an  ill-feeling  was  engen¬ 
dered.  Although  my  partiality  for  the  ‘white’  party  was  looked 
upon  with  great  jealousy,  yet  I  kept  on  as  I  best  could  from  the 
commencement  until  the  outbreak,  in  aiding  the  work  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  During  my  term,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak, 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  Indian  men  had  their  hair 
cut,  and  had  adopted  the  habits  and  customs  of  white  men. 

“  For  a  time,  indeed,  my  hopes  were  strong  that  civilization 
would  soon  be  in  the  ascendant.  But  the  increase  of  the  civili¬ 
zation  party,  and  their  evident  prosperity,  only  tended  to  exasper¬ 
ate  the  Indians  of  the  ‘  ancient  customs,’  and  to  widen  the  breach. 

“Here,  then,  we  had  the  hostile  contending  forces  brought  face 
to  face — the  farmer  Indians,  the  Government,  (represented  by 
the  agent  and  employees,)  and  missionaries  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  blanket  Indians,  and  those  who  deemed  it  their  interest  to 
take  sides  with  them,  and  their  priests,  medicine-men,  and  sor¬ 
cerers  on  the  other.  The  latter  were  for  the  ‘  ancient  customs,’ 
the  former  for  diametrically  the  opposite  system.  In  this  shape 
the  radical  cause  of  the  outbreak  had  been  developing  itself  prior 
to  the  outbreak,  from  the  day  of  its  inauguration  as  a  sj'^stem 
until  it  exploded  in  the  outbreak  itself.  These  immediate,  ex¬ 
citing  causes,  or  rather  off-shoots,  incidents,  results,  fruits  of  the 
great  cause,  are  many ;  indeed,  their  name  is  ‘  legion,’  and  such 
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as  I  can  call  into  rank  I  shall  enumerate.  But  while  these  are 
to  be  enumerated,  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  hope  that  the  radi¬ 
cal  cause  will  not  be  forgotten  or  overlooked ;  and  I  am  bold  to 
express  this  desire,  because,  ever  since  the  outbreak,  the  public 
journals  of  the  country,  religious  and  secular,  have  teemed  with 
editorials  by,  and  communications  from,  ‘reliable  individuals,’ 
politicians,  philanthropists,  philosophers,  and  hired  ‘  penny-a-liners,’ 
mostly  mistaken,  and  sometimes  willfully  and  grossly  false,  giving 
the  cause  of  the  Indian  raid.” 

Major  Galbraitli  enumerates  a  variety  of  other  ex¬ 
citing  causes  of  the  massacre,  which  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  insert  in  this  volume.  Among  these  causes 
he  enumerates  the  stories  told  to  the  Indians,  that  their 
moneys  were  detained  by  the  agents  for  purposes  of 
speculation;  that  white  men  had  cheated  the  Indians 
out  of  large  amounts  of  money ;  that  the  treaty  stipula¬ 
tions  had  not  been  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  the 
Government;  that  the  United  States  was  itself  at  war, 
and  that  Washington  was  taken  by  the  negroes.  All 
these  several  excitants  among  the  Indians  the  Major 
found  to  interrupt  the  harmony  that  otherwise  might 
have  prevailed ;  but  none  of  these  were,  in  his  opinion, 
the  cause  of  the  outbreak. 

The  Major  then  adds  : 

“  Grievances  such  as  have  been  related,  and  numberless  others 
akin  to  them,  were  spoken  of,  recited,  and  chanted  at  their  coun¬ 
cils,  dances,  and  feasts,  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  their  excitement, 
in  June,  1862,  a  secret  organization,  known  as  a  Soldiers’  Lodge, 
was  formed  by  the  young  men  and  soldiers  of  the  Lo%ver  Sioux, 
with  the  object,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn  through  spies  and 
informers,  of  preventing  the  ‘  traders  ’  from  going  to  the  pay-tables, 
as  had  been  their  custom.  Since  the  outbreak,  I  have  become 
satisfied  that  the  real  object  of  this  ‘  Lodge  ’  was  to  adopt  measures 
to  ‘clean  out’  all  the  white  people  at  the  time  of  the  payment.” 
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4.  We  come  now  into  a  still  closer  connection  with 
the  great  massacre  that  was  soon  to  appall  the  stoutest 
hearts,  and  deluge  the  fairest  portions  of  the  State  in 
the  blood  of  the  white  race.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  fearful  and  bloody  tragedy,  it  is  certain 
that  the  manner  of  the  execution  of  the  infernal  deed 
was  a  deep-laid  conspiracy,  long  cherished  by  Little 
Crow,  taking  form  under  the  guise  of  the  “  Soldiers’ 
Lodge,”  and  matured  in  secret  Indian  councils.  In  all 
these  secret  movements  Little  Crow  was  the  moving 
spirit.  He  was  the  counselor,  orator,  and  acknowledged 
chief. 

Now  the  opportune  moment  seemed  to  have  come. 
Only  thirty  soldiers  were  stationed  at  Fort  Eidgley. 
Some  thirty  were  all  that  Fort  Eipley  could  muster, 
and  at  Fort  Abercrombie  one  company,  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Van  Her  Hork,  was  all  the  whites  could  depend 
upon  to  repel  any  attack  in  that  quarter.  The  whole 
effective  force  for  the  defense  of  the  entire  frontier,  from 
Pembina  to  the  Iowa  line,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred 
men.  The  annuity  money  was  daily  expected,  and  no 
troops,  except  about  one  hundred  men  at  Yellow  Medi¬ 
cine,  had  been  detailed,  as  usual,  to  attend  the  antici¬ 
pated  payment.  Here  was  a  glittering  prize  to  be 
paraded  before  the  minds  of  excited  savages.  The 
whites  were  weak ;  they  were  engaged  in  a  terrible  war 
among  themselves ;  their  attention  was  now  directed 
toward  the  great  struggle  in  the  South.  At  such  a 
time,  offering  so  many  chances  for  rapine  and  plunder, 
it  would  be  easy  to  unite,  at  least,  all  the  annuity  In¬ 
dians  in  one  common  movement.  Little  Crow,  fertile 
in  expedients  and  strategy,  knew  full  well  that  the  In- 
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dians  could  easily  be  made  to  believe  tliat  now  was  a 
favorable  time  to  make  a  grand  attack  upon  the  border 
settlements.  No  one  could  turn  all  these  circumstances 
to  better  purpose  than  the  astute,  cunning,  yet  ever 
treacherous  Little  Crow.  All  this  he  knew.  Should  tho 
golden  opportunity  pass  by  unimproved  ?  Little  Crow, 
in  view  of  all  the  favorable  auspices  now  concurring, 
called  a  famous  Indian  council,  which  was  fully  attended 
by  the  “Soldiers’  Lodge.” 

This  memorable  council  convened  at  Little  Crow’s 
village,  near  the  Lower  Agency,  it  is  believed,  on  Sun¬ 
day  night,  precisely  two  weeks  before  the  first  massacres 
at  Acton.  Little  Crow  was  the  master-spirit  of  this 
council,  and  molded  all  its  deliberations,  exactly  suited 
to  the  execution  of  his  long- cherished  purpose,  to  expel 
the  whites  from  the  valley  of  the  Minnesota.  Before 
him  was  a  select  audience,  SAVorn  to  execute  to  the 
letter  any  and  all  decrees  that  might  receive  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  its  high  authority.  Here  was  a  theme  worthy 
of  all  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
the  eloquence  of  an  accredited  orator,  and  the  highest 
anticipations  of  the  savage  heart,  thirsting  for  human 
blood.  Little  CroAV  was  not  found  wanting  in  ability 
to  meet  the  greatness  of  the  occasion.  The  proceedings 
of  this  council,  of  course,  were  secret.  Some  of  the 
results  arrived  at,  however,  liaxe  since  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer  of  these  pages.  The  council 
matured  the  details  of  a  conspiracy,  which,  for  atrocity, 
has  hitherto  never  found  a  place  in  recorded  history, 
not  excepting  that  of  Cawnpore. 

The  evidence  of  that  conspiracy  comes  to  us,  in  part, 
from  the  relation  of  one  who  was  present  at  the  infa- 
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mous  council.  Comparing  the  statement  of  the  narrator 
with  the  known  occurrences  of  the  times,  that  council 
preceded  the  attack  on  the  Government  stores  at  the 
Upper  Agency,  an  account  of  which  will  be  particularly 
detailed  in  another  chapter.  The  council  convened  on 
Sunday  night;  the  attack  on  the  Upper  Agency  took 
place  on  the  next  day,  Monday,  the  4th  of  August; 
and,  on  the  same  day,  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  Fort 
Kidgley  by  strategy.  At  this  time  no  suspicion  of  the 
whites  was  aroused.  Not  the  slightest  danger  was  an¬ 
ticipated.  Only  thirty  soldiers  occupied  the  post  at 
Fort  Eidgley,  and  this  was  deemed  amply  sufficient  in 
time  of  peace.  But  we  will  not  longer  detain  the  reader 
from  the  denouement  of  this  horrible  plot. 

Our  informant,  than  whom  a  more  conscientiously 
truthful  man  lives  not  upon  the  earth,  states  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  the  3d  of  Au¬ 
gust  thus : 

“  I  was  looking  toward  the  Agency  and  saw  a  large  body  of 
men  coming  toward  the  fort,  and  supposed  them  soldiers  return¬ 
ing  from  the  payment  at  Yellow  Medicine.  On  a  second  look,  I 
observed  that  they  were  mounted,  and  knowing,  at  this  time,  that 
they  must  be  Indians,  was  surprised  at  seeing  so  large  a  body,  as 
they  were  not  expected.  I  resolved  to  go  into  the  garrison  to  see 
what  it  meant,  having,  at  the  time,  not  the  least  suspicion  that 
the  Indians  intended  any  hostile  demonstration.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  garrilon  I  found  Sergeant  Jones  at  the  entrance  with  a 
mounted  howitzer,  charged  with  shell  and  canister-shot,  pointed 
toward  the  Indians,  who  were  removed  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  guard-house.  I  inquired  of  the  sergeant  what  it  meant? 
whether  any  danger  was  apprehended  ?  He  replied,  indifferently, 
‘No ;  but  that  he  thought  it  a  good  rule  to  observe,  that  a  soldier 
should  always  be  ready  for  any  emergency.’ 

“These  Indians  had  requested  the  privilege  to  dance  in  the 
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incloeure  surrounding  the  fort.  On  this  occasion  that  request 
was  refused  them.  But  I  saw  that,  about  sixty  yards  west  of  the 
guard-house,  the  Indians  were  making  the  necessary  preparations 
for  a  dance.  I  thought  nothing  of  it,  as  they  had  frequently  done 
the  same  thing,  but  a  little  further  removed  from  the  fort,  under 
somewhat  different  circumstances.  I  considered  it  a  singular 
exhibition  of  Indian  foolishness,  and,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  few 
ladies,  went  out  and  was  myself  a  spectator  of  the  dance. 

“  When  the  dance  was  concluded,  the  Indians  sought  and  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  encamp  on  some  rising  ground  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  garrison.  To  this  ground  they  soon 
repaired,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  The  next  morning,  by  10 
o’clock,  all  had  left  the  vicinity  of  the  garrison,  departing  in  the 
direction  of  the  Lower  Agency.  This  whole  matter  of  the  dance 
was  so  conducted  as  to  lead  most,  if  not  all,  the  residents  in  the 
garrison  to  believe  that  the  Indians  had  paid  them  that  visit  for 
the  purpose  of  dancing  and  obtaining  provisions  for  a  feast. 

“  Some  things  were  observable  that  were  unusual.  The  visitors 
were  all  warriors,  ninety-six  in  number,  all  in  undress,  except  a 
very  few  who  wore  calico  shirts ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  they 
all  carried  arms,  guns  and  tomahawks,  with  ammunition-pouches 
suspended  around  their  shoulders.  Previous  to  the  dance,  the  war 
implements  were  deposited  some  two  hundred  yards  distant,  where 
they  had  left  their  ponies.  But  even  this  circumstance,  so  far  as 
it  was  then  known,  excited  no  suspicion  of  danger  or  hostilities 
in  the  minds  of  the  residents  of  the  garrison.  These  residents 
were  thirty-five  men ;  thirty  soldiers  and  five  citizens,  with  a  few 
women  and  children.  The  guard  that  day  consisted  of  three  sol¬ 
diers;  one  was  walking  leisurely  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  guard¬ 
house;  the  other  two  were  off  duty,  passing  about  and  taking 
their  rest ;  and  all  entirely  without  apprehension  of  danger  from 
Indians  or  any  other  foe.  As  the  Indians  left  the  garrison  with¬ 
out  doing  any  mischief,  most  of  us  supposed  that  no  evil  was  medi¬ 
tated  by  them.  But  there  was  one  man  who  acted  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  there  was  always  danger  surrounding  a  garrison  when 
visited  by  savages;  that  man  was  Sergeant  Jones.  Prom  the  time 
he  took  his  position  at  the  gun  he  never  left  it,  but  acted  as  he 
had  said  he  believed  it  best  to  do,  that  was,  to  be  always  ready. 
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He  not  only  remained  at  the  gun  himself,  but  retained  two  other 
men,  whom  he  had  previously  trained  as  assistants  to  work  the 
piece. 

“Shortly  before  dark,  without  disclosing  his  intentions.  Ser¬ 
geant  Jones  said  to  his  wife ;  ‘  I  have  a  little  business  to  attend  to 
to-night;  at  bed-time  I  wish  you  to  retire,  and  not  to  wait  for  me.’ 
As  he  had  frequently  done  this  before,  to  discharge  some  official 
duty  at  the  quarter-master’s  office,  she  thought  it  not  singular, 
but  did  as  he  had  requested,  and  retired  at  the  usual  hour.  On 
awaking  in  the  morning,  however,  she  was  surprised  at  finding 
that  he  was  not  there,  and  had  not  been  in  bed.  In  truth,  this 
faithful  soldier  had  stood  by  his  gun  throughout  the  entire  night, 
ready  to  fire,  if  occasion  required,  at  any  moment  during  that 
time ;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded  to  leave  that  gun  until  all  this 
party  of  Indians  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
garrison. 

“Some  two  weeks  after  this  time,  those  same  Indians,  with 
others,  attacked  Fort  Eidgley,  and,  after  some  ten  days’  siege,  the 
garrison  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  soldiers  under  Colonel 
H.  H.  Sibley.  The  second  day  after  Colonel  Sibley  arrived,  a 
man  approached,  who  resided  at  the  Lower  Agency,  a  French¬ 
man  of  pure  or  mixed  blood,  whose  name  can  not  now  be  dis¬ 
closed.  He  appeared  before  Sergeant  Jones,  in  a  very  agitated 
manner,  and  intimated  that  he  had  some  disclosures  to  make  to 
him ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  made  this  intimation  than  he  became 
extremely  and  violently  agitated,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  perfect 
agony  of  mental  perturbation.  Sergeant  Jones  said  to  him,  ‘If 
you  have  any  thing  to  disclose,  you  ought,  at  once,  to  make  it 
known.’  This  man  repeated  that  he  had  disclosures  to  make, 
but  that  he  did  not  dare  to  make  them ;  and  although  Sergeant 
Jones  urged  him  by  every  consideration  in  his  power  to  tell  what 
he  knew,  the  man  seemed  to  be  so  completely  under  the  dominion 
of  terror,  that  he  was  unable  to  divulge  the  great  secret  ‘  Why,’ 
said  he,  ‘  they  will  kill  me ;  they  will  kill  me,  sir ;  they  will  kill 
my  wife  and  children.’  Saying  which  he  turned  and  walked 
away. 

“  Shortly  after  the  first  interview,  this  troubled  .nian  returned 
to  Sergeant  Jones,  when  again  the  Sergeant  urged  him  to'disclose 
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what  he  knew;  and  promised  him  that  if  he  would  do  so,  that 
he,  Jones,  would  keep  his,  the  Frenchman’s  name,  a  profound 
secret  forever;  that  if  the  information  which  he  should  disclose 
should  lead  to  the  detection  and  punishment  of  the  guilty,  the 
name  of  the  informant  should  never  be  made  known.  Being  thus 
assured,  the  Frenchman  soon  became  more  calm.  Hesitating  a 
moment,  he  inquired  of  Sergeant  Jones  if  he  remembered  that, 
some  two  weeks  ago,  a  party  of  Indians  came  down  to  the  fort 
to  have  a  dance?  Sergeant  Jones  replied  that  he  did.  ‘Why,’ 
said  the  Frenchman,  ‘  do  you  know  that  these  Indians  were  all 
warriors  of  Little  Crow,  or  some  of  the  other  lower  bands  ?  Sir, 
these  Indians  had  all  been  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  came 
down  to  Fort  Eidgley  by  the  express  command  of  Little  Crow 
and  the  other  chiefs,  to  get  permission  to  dance;  and,  when  all 
suspicion  should  be  completely  lulled,  in  the  midst  of  the  dance, 
to  seize  their  weapons,  kill  every  person  in  the  fort,  then  to  seize 
the  big  guns,  open  the  magazine,  and  secure  the  ammunition, 
when  they  should  be  joined  by  all  the  remaining  warriors  of  the 
lower  bands.  Thus  armed,  and  increased  by  numbers,  they  were 
to  proceed  together  down  the  valley  of  the  Minnesota.  With 
this  force  and  these  weapons  they  were  assured  they  could  drive 
every  white  man  beyond  the  Mississippi.’ 

“All  this,  the  Frenchman  informed  Sergeant  Jones,  he  had 
learned  by  being  present  at  a  council,  and  from  conversations  had 
with  other  Indians,  who  had  told  him  that  they  had  gone  to  the 
garrison  for  that  very  purpose.  When  he  had  concluded  this 
revelation.  Sergeant  Jones  inquired,  ‘Why  did  they  not  execute 
their  purpose?  Why  did  they  not  take  the  fort?’  The  French¬ 
man  replied:  ‘ Because  they  saw,  during  all  their  dance, and  their 
stay  at  the  fort,  that  big  gun  constantly  pointed  at  them.’ 

“At  other  conversations,  both  then  and  afterward,  this  French¬ 
man  made  other  disclosures  implicating  individuals  by  name 
as  participating  in  that  council,  which  it  is  not  proper  now  to 
relate.’’ 

Interpreter  Qninn,  now  dead,  told  the  narrator  of 
the  foregoing  incidents  that  Little  Crow  had  said,  re¬ 
peatedly,  in  their  councils,  that  the  Indians  could  kill 
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all  the  white  men  in  the  Minnesota  Valley.  In  this 
way,  said  he,  we  can  get  all  our  lands  back ;  that  the 
whites  would  want  these  lands,  and  that  in  this  way 
they  could  get  double  annuities.  Some  of  the  coun¬ 
cils  at  which  these  suggestions  of  Little  Crow  were 
made  dated,  he  said,  as  far  back  as  the  summer  of 
1857,  immediately  after  the  Inkpaduta  war. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  three  days  before  the  out¬ 
break,  a  half-breed  Sioux  informed  William  Mills  that 
he  had  just  returned  from  a  war  council,  held  with 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  Sioux,  and  that  the  In¬ 
dians  were  going  to  kill  off  the  whites,  particularly  the 
traders.  “  But,”  said  he,  “  they  will  not  kill  you.” 
Seeing  the  half-breed  was  somewhat  intoxicated,  Mr. 
Mills  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  information  thus 
obtained. 

On  the  17th  day  of  August,  1862,  Little  Crow,  Ink¬ 
paduta,  and  Little  Priest,  the  latter  one  of  the  Winne¬ 
bago  chiefs,  attended  church  at  the  Lower  Agency, 
and  seemed  to  listen  attentively  to  the  services,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Eev.  J.  D.  Hinman.  On  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  Little  Crow  invited  these  Indians  to  his 
house,  a  short  distance  above  the  Agency.  On  the 
same  day  an  Indian  council  was  held  at  Eice  Creek, 
sixteen  miles  above  the  Lower  Agency,  attended  by  the 
Soldiers’  Lodge.  Inkpaduta,  it  is  believed,  and  Little 
Priest,  with  some  thirteen  Winnebago  warrjors,  at¬ 
tended  this  council.  Why  this  council  was  held,  and 
what  was  its  object,  can  easily  be  imagined.  The  de¬ 
crees  of  the  one  held  two  weeks  before  had  not  been 
executed.  The  reason  why  the  fort  was  not  taken 
has  been  narrated.  The  other  part  of  the  same 
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scheme,  the  taking  of  the  Agency  at  Yellow  Medicine, 
on  the  same  day  the  fort  was  to  have  fallen,  will  be 
alluded  to  in  another  chapter.  It  then  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  conspirators  to  hold  another  council,  to 
devise  new  plans  for  the  execution  of  their  nefarious 
designs  upon  the  whites.  The  plan  determined  upon 
is  easily  traced  in  the  streams  of  human  blood  that, 
on  the  very  next  day,  issued  from  every  settlement 
within  a  radius  of  some  thirty  miles  from  the  place 
where  it  convened.  The  Acton  tragedy,  forty  miles 
distant,  had  taken  place  but  a  few  hours  before  this 
council  was  convened.  But  one  other  fact  will  forever 
settle  this  matter :  On  Monday,  the  18th  of  August, 
these  Acton  murderers  were  seen  at  the  mill  on  Crow 
Biver,  six  miles  from  Hutchinson,  with  the  team  taken 
from  Acton;  so  that  these  Indians  did  not  go  to  the 
Lower  Agency,  but  remained  in  the  country  about 
Hutchinson.  One  of  the  number  only  returned  to 
the  Agency  by  the  next  morning.  All  that  followed 
in  the  bloody  drama,  originated  at  this  Council  of 
Heath,  over  which  Little  Crow  presided,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  17th  day  of  August,  1862.  The  gen¬ 
eral  massacre  of  all  white  men  was,  by  order  of  this 
council,  to  commence  at  the  Agency,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  18th,  and  at  as  many  other  points,  simul¬ 
taneously,  as  could  be  reached  by  the  dawn  of  day, 
radiating  from  that  point  as  a  center.  The  advantage 
gained  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  the  known 
panic  that  would  result,  was  to  be  followed  up  until 
every  settlement  was  massacred.  Fort  Bidgley  taken, 
both  Agencies  burned,  New  Ulm,  Mankato,  St.  Peter, 
and  all  the  towns  on  the  river  destroyed,  the  whole 
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country  plundered  and  devastated,  and  as  many  of 
the  inhabitants  as  were  left  alive  were  to  be  driven 
beyond  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  The  decree  of  this 
savage  council,  matured  on  a  Christian  Sabbath,  by 
civilized  Indians,  after  attentively  listening  to  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  peace,  filled  the  full  measure  of  the  long-cher¬ 
ished  conspiracy  now  matured  by  Little  Crow,  until  it 
was  full  of  the  most  hopeful  results  to  his  polluted  and 
brutal  nature,  Once  an  Indian,  always  an  Indian,’^ 
was  here  horribly  demonstrated. 

If  the  reader  of  these  pages  should  fail  to  find  in 
these  antecedents  of  the  great  massacre  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  the  awful  tragedy  was  the  result  of  a 
deep-laid  conspiracy,  tl^en  the  facts,  as  here  presented, 
will  have  failed  to  leave  the  same  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  as  the  writer  himself  has  received 
from  the  multiplied  evidences  before  him,  unmistakably 
pointing  to  that  conclusion.  With  these  antecedents 
here  presented  we  shall  hasten  to  conduct  the  reader 
to  the  more  immediate  scenes  of  the  dreadful  tragedy. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Change  of  Indian  Officials— The  New  Superintendent  and  Agent— Semi-annual 
Gathering  of  Indians  at  the  Agencies — Payment  of  18G1 — Troops  at  Pa3’ment— 
Yanktonais — Crops  of  1861 — Report  of  Agent  Galbraith — Destitute  Condition 
of  Indians  in  Winter  of  1861  and  1862 — Relief  afforded  them — Efforts  for  their 
Benefit — Agricultural  Labors — Upper  and  Lower  Bands — Estimates — Sup¬ 
plies — Lac  qui  Parie — Big  Stone  Lake — A.  W.  Huggins — Julia  Lafmmbois — . 
Little  Crow — Crops — A  Surjilus — Hopes  of  Civilization  of  Indians — Com¬ 
plaints — Upper  Bands  at  the  Agency— Attack  on  the  Warehouse— Renville 
Rangers — Return  to  Fort  Ridgley — Painful  Scenes  on  the  Way — Flight  of  the 
People— Safe  Arrival- Annuity  Money  at  the  Fort — False  Statement  of  White 
Men  to  the  Indians — ^Indian  Statements  not  to  be  relied  upon. 


The  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1861,  resulting,  as  it  did,  in  a  general  change 
in  the  minor  offices  throughout  the  country,  carried 
into  retirement  Major  William  J.  Cullen,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Northern  Superintend¬ 
ency,  and  Major  Joseph  R.  Brown,  Agent  for  the  Sioux, 
whose  places  were  filled  respectively  by  Colonel  Clark 
W.  Thompson  and  Major  Thomas  J,  Galbraith.  Col¬ 
onel  Thompson  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
May  of  that  year,  and  Major  Galbraith  on  the  first  day 
of  June.  In  that  month  the  new  agent  and  many  of 
the  new  employees,  with  their  families,  took  up  their 
residence  on  the  reservations. 

These  employees,  save  a  few  young  men  who  were 
employed  as  laborers,  were,  with  two  exceptions,  men 
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of  families,  it  being  the  policy  of  the  Agent  to  employ 
among  the  Indians  as  few  unmarried  men  as  possible. 

During  that  year  nothing  occurred  among  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  reservations  of  an  unusual  character  to 
cause  any  apprehension  of  any  thing  more  than  the 
usual  trouble  with  which  the  Agents  had  always  to  deal 
at  every  semi-annual  gathering  of  the  Indians  at  the 
Agencies.  We  say  “  semi-annual,”  because  they  came 
in  the  early  summer  to  draw 'their  annuities,  and  again 
in  the  autumn  for  their  winter  supplies  of  goods..' 

It  has  been  usual,  at  the  annual  payment  of  annui¬ 
ties,  to  have  a  small  force  of  troops  at  the  Agencies,  as 
a  precautionary  measure,  to  guard  against  any  unto¬ 
ward  event  which  might  otherwise  occur.  The  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  lower  bands,  in  1861,  was  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  and,  to  the  upper  bands,  about  the  middle 
of  July.  These  payments  were  made  by  Superintend¬ 
ent  Thompson  in  person. 

The  Siseton  bands  came  down  to  the  Agency  at  a 
very  early  day,  as  has  always  been  their  habit,  long 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Superintendent  or  of  the 
money,  bringing  with  them  a  large  body  of  Yank- 
tonais,  (not  Annuity  Sioux,)  who  always  came  to  the 
payments,  evidently  to  breed  trouble,  claiming  a  right 
to  a  share  of  the  annuities,  and  always  getting  a  share 
of  the  provisions  issued  to  the  Indians. 

These  wild  hunters  of  the  plains  were  an  unfailing 
element  of  trouble  at  the  payments  to  the  upper  bands. 
At  this  last  payment  they  were  in  force,  and,  by  their 
troublesome  conduct,  caused  a  delay  of  some  days  in 
the  making  of  the  payments.  This  was,  however,  no 
unusual  occurrence,  as  they  always  came  with  a  budget 
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of  grievances,  upon  which  they  were  wont  to  dilate  in 
council.  This  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  Annuity 
Indians.  Indeed,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  a  pay¬ 
ment  could  be  made  without  a  demand,  on  the  part  of 
the  ‘‘  young  men,”  for  three  or  four  times  the  amount 
of  their  annual  dues. 

These  demands  were  always  made,  and  often  accom¬ 
panied  with  overt  threats  of  violence.  They  were  made 
at  this  payment,  with  the  usual  violent  demonstrations ; 
but,  after  several  days  of  delay,  they  accepted  the 
amount  which  was  due  them,  and  quietly  departed  to 
their  villages  at  Big  Stone  Lake,  and  thence  to  their 
annual  buffalo  hunt  on  the  plains.  After  their  depart¬ 
ure,  every  thing  settled  down  into  its  usual  quiet  course 
at  the  Agency. 

They  came  down  again  in  the  fall,  drew  their  accus¬ 
tomed  supply  of  goods  from  the  Agent,  and,  without 
any  expressions  of  dissatisfaction,  quietly  returned  to 
their  villages. 

The  late  day  on  which  Major  Galbraith  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  rendered  the  getting  in  of  a  large 
crop  for  the  Indians  that  year  impossible,  as  the  out¬ 
going  officials  had  done  next  to  nothing  toward  it.  The 
new  Agent  went  energetically  to  work,  and  as  much 
ground  as  it  was  possible,  under  these  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  was  planted  in  corn,  potatoes,  and  other 
crops ;  but  the  lateness  of  the  planting,  and  the  havoc 
of  the  cut-worm  among  the  corn,  rendered  the  crop  in 
the  fall  a  meager  one.  Want,  in  the  coming  winter, 
stared  the  Indians  in  the  face. 

As  we  desire  to  be  accurate  in  our  account  of  the 
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bloody  and  sanguinary  episode  in  the  history  of  our 
fair,  young  State,  of  which  we  are  writing,  as  well  as 
of  the  antecedent  circumstances  connected  with  it,  wc 
shall,  in  this  chapter,  quote  largely  from  the  Official 
Report  of  Agent  Galbraith  to  the  proper  department, 
under  date  of  January  27,  1863. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves,  in  our  account  of  events 
transpiring  on  the  reservations  previous  to  the  memor¬ 
able  and  bloody  18th  of  August,  1862,  chiefly  to  this 
report,  knowing,  as  we  do,  from  a  residence  on  the 
reservation  at  the  time,  that  it  is  truthful  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  and,  coming  from  an  official  source,  is  entitled 
to  peculiar  weight. 

We  give  these  extracts  for  the  purpose,  also,  of  show¬ 
ing  what  efforts  were  being  made  by  the  Agents  of  the^ 
Government  for  the  elevation  and  comfort  of  these 
tribes.  In  showing  this  it  will,  we  think,  clearly 
appear  how  utterly  causeless  was  their  terrible  and 
bloody  raid  upon  the  innocent  and  defenseless  settlers 
on  the  border. 

“  The  autumn  of  1861  closed  upon  us  rather  unfavorably.  The 
•crops  were  light;  especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  Upper 
Sioux;  they  had  little  or  nothing.  As  heretofore  communicated 
to  the  Department,  the  cut-worms  destroyed  all  the  corn  of  the 
Sisetons,  and  greatly  injured  the  crops  of  the  Wapetons,  Medawa- 
kantons,  and  Wapekutas.  For  these  latter  I  purchased  on  credit, 
in  anticipation  of  the  Agricultural  and  Civilization  Funds,  large 
quantities  of  pork  and  flour,  at  current  rates,  to  support  them 
during  the  winter. 

“  Early  in  the  autumn,  in  view  of  the  necessitous  situation  of 
the  Sisetons,  I  made  a  requisition  on  the  Department  for  the  sum 
of  $5,000,  out  of  the  special  fund  for  the  relief  of  ‘  poor  and  desti¬ 
tute  Indians ;  ’  and,  in  anticipation  of  receiving  this  money,  I 
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made  arrangements  to  feed  the  old  and  infirm  men,  and  the 
women  and  children  of  these  people.  I  directed  the  Rev.  S.  R. 
Riggs  to  mate  the  selection,  and  furnish  me  a  list. 

“  He  carefully  did  this,  and  we  fed,  in  an  economical,  yea,  even 
parsimonious  way,  about  1,500  of  these  people  from  the  middle 
of  December  until  nearly  the  first  of  April.  We  had  hoped  to 
get  them  oflP  on  their  spring  hunt  earlier,  but  a  tremendous  and 
unprecedented  snow-storm  during  the  last  days  of  February  pre¬ 
vented. 

“  In  response  to  my  requisition,  I  received  $3,000,  and  expended 
very  nearly  $5,000,  leaving  a  deficiency  not  properly  chargeable 
to  the  regular  funds  of  about  $2,000. 

“  These  people,  it  is  believed,  must  have  perished  had  it  not 
been  for  this  scanty  assistance.  In  addition  to  this,  the  regular 
issues  were  made  to  the  farmer  Indians  in  payment  for  their 
labor . 

“■  In  the  month  of  August,  1861,  the  superintendents  of  farms 
were  directed  to  have  ploughed  ‘  in  the  fall,’  in  the  old  public  and 
neglected  private  fields,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  provide 
‘plantings’  for  such  Indians  as  could  not  be  pi-ovided  with  oxen 
and  implements.  In  pursuance  of  this  direction,  there  was 
ploughed,  at  rates  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  acre,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  work,  by  teams  and  men  hired  for  the  purpose, 
for  the  Lower  Sioux,  about  500  acres,  and  for  the  Upper  Sioux, 
about  475  acres.  There  was,  also,  at  the  same  time,  ploughed  by 
the  farmer  Indians  and  the  department  teams,  about  250  acres  for 
the  Lower,  and  about  325  acre.s  for  the  Upper  Sioux.  This  fall 
ploughing  was  continued  until  the  frost  prevented  its  further 
prosecution.  It  was  done  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  department,  and  to  kill  the  worms  which  had  proved  so 
injurious  the  previous  year. . 

“The  carpenter-shops  at  both  Agencies  were  stipplied  with 
lumber  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  sleds,  wagons,  and 
other  farming  utensils.  Sheds  were  erected  for  the  protection  of 
the  cattle  and  utensils  of  the  Department,  and  the  farmer  Indians, 
assisted  by  the  Department  carpenters,  erected  stables,  pens,  and 
other  out-houses  for  the  protection  of  their  cattle,  horses,  and 
utensils . ^ay,  grain,  and  other  supplies  were  pro- 
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vided,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  was  done  which  the  means  at 
command  of  the  Agent  would  justify. 

“The  work  of  the  autumn  being  thus  closed,  I  set  about  making 
preparations  for  the  work  of  the  next  spring  and  summer,  and  in 
directing  the  work  of  the  winter.  I  made  calculations  to  erect, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1862,  at  least  fifty  dwelling- 
houses  for  Indian  families,  at  an  e.stimated  average  cost  of  $3U0 
each;  and. also  to  aid  the  farmer  Indians  in  erecting  as  many 
additional  dwellings  as  possible,  not  to  exceed  thirty  or  forty; 
and  to  have  planted  for  the  Lower  Sioux,  at  least  twelve  hundred 
acres,  and  for  the  Upper  Sioux,  at  least  thirteen  hundred  acres 
of  crops,  and  to  have  all  the  laud  planted,  except  that  at  Big 
Stone  Lake,  inclosed  by  a  fence. 

“To  carry  out  these  calculations,  early  in  the  winter  the  super¬ 
intendents  of  farms,  the  blacksmiths,  the  carpenters,  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools  were  directed  to  furnish  estimates  for  the 
aniount  of  agricultural  implements,  hoi-ses,  oxen,  wagons,  carts, 
building  material,  iron,  steel,  tools,  and  supplies  needed  to  carry 
on  successfully  their  several  departments  for  one  year  from  the 
opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring  of  1862. 

“These  estimates  were  prepared  and  furnished  me  about  the  Ist 
of  February.  In  accordance  with  these  estimates,  I  proceeded  to 
purchase,  in  open  market^  the  articles  and  supplies  recommended. 

“  I  made  the  estimates  for  one  year,  and  the.  purchases  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  transportation  by  water  in 
the  spring,  and  thus  avoid  the  delays,  vexations,  and  extra  ex¬ 
pense  of  transportation  by  land  in  the  fall.  The  bulk  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  were  made  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  payment 
would  be  made  out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  quarter  in  which, 
the  goods,  implements,  or  supplies  were  expended.” 

The  supplies  thus  purchased  included  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  farming  implements,  carts,  wagons,  oxen,  cows, 
sheep,  and  a  supply  of  seeds  of  all  kinds  for  the  spring 
plantings,  as  well  as  groceries  and  clothing  for  the 
Indians.  Major  Galbraith  says: 

“  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  there  was  on 
hand  supplies  and  material  sufficient  to  carry  us  through  the 
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coming  year.  .  .  .  Tlius,  to  all  appearance,  the  spring  sea¬ 
son  opened  propitiously . To  carry  out  my  original 

design  of  having  as  much  as  possible  planted  for  the  Indians 
at  Big  Stone  Lake  and  Lac  qui  Parle  as  early  in  the  month  of 
May,  1862,  as  the  condition  of  the  swollen  streams  would  permit, 
1  visited  Lac  qui  Parle  and  Big  Stone  Lake,  going  as  far  as 
North  Island,  in  Lake  Traverse,  having  with  me  Antoine  Fre- 
niere.  United  States  Interpreter,  Dr.  J.  L.  Wakefield,  physician 
of  the  Upper  Sioux,  and  Nelson  Givens,  assistant  Agent.  At  Lac 
qui  Parle  I  found  the  Indians  willing  and  anxious  to  plant.  I 
inquired  into  their  condition  and  wants,  and  made  arrangements 
to  have  them  supplied  with  seeds  and  implements,  and  directed 
Amos  W.  Huggins,  the  school  teacher  there,  to  aid  and  instruct 
them  in  their  work,  and  to  make  proper  distribution  of  the  seeds 
and  implements  furnished,  and  placed  at  his  disposal  an  ox-team 
and  wagon  and  two  breaking-teams,  with  instructions  to  devote 
his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  superintendence  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  resident  Indians  during  the  planting  season,  and  until 
the  crops  were  cultivated  and  safely  harvested. 

“  I  also  found  the  Indians  at  Big  Stone  Lake  and  Lake  Traverse 
very  anxious  to  plant,  but  without  any  means  whatever  so  to  do. 
I  looked  over  their  fields  in  order  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
After  having  inquired  into  the  whole  matter,  I  instructed  Mr. 
Givens  to  remain  at  Big  Stone  Lake  and  superintend  and  direct 
the  agricultural  operations  of  the  season,  and  to  remain  there 
until  it  was  too  late  to  plant  any  more.  I  placed  at  his  disposal 
ten  double  plough-teams,  with  men  to  operate  them,  and  ordered 
forward  at  once  one  hundred  bushels  of  seed  corn  and  fiv'e  hund¬ 
red  bqshels  of  seed  potatoes,  with  pumpkin,  squash,  turnip,  and 
other  seeds,  in  reasonable  proportion,  together  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  ploughs,  hoes,  and  other  implements  for  the  Indians, 
and  a  blacksmith  to  repair  breakages;  and  directed  him  to  see 
that  every  Indian,  and  every  Indian  horse  or  pony,  did  as  much 
work  as  was  possible . 

“  On  my  way  down  to  the  agency,  I  visited  the  plantings  of 
Tahampih'da,  (Rattling  Moccasin,)  Mazasha,  (Red  Iron,)  Mah- 
piya  Wicasta,  (Cloud  Man,)  and  Rattling  Cloud,  and  found  that 
the  Superintendent  of  Farms  for  the  Upper  Sioux  had,  in  accord- 
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ance  with  my  instructions,  been  faithfully  attending  to  the  wants 
of  these  bands.  He  had  supplied  them  with  implements  and 
seeds,  and  I  left  them  at  work.  On  my  arrival  at  the  Agency,  I 
found  that  the  farmer  Indians  residing  thereabouts  had,  in  my 
absence,  been  industriously  at  work,  and  had  not  only  completed 
their  plowing,  but  had  planted  very  extensively.  The  next  day 
after  my  arrival  at  the  Agency,  I  visited  each  farmer  Indian  at 
the  Yellow  Medicine,  and  congratulated  him  on  his  prospect  for 
a  good  crop,  and  spoke  to  him  such  words  of  encouragement  as 
occurred  to  me. 

“The  next  day  I  proceeded  to  the  Lower  Agency,  and  then 
taking  with  me  Mr.  A.  H.  Wagner,  the  Superintendent  of  Farms 
for  the  Lower  Sioux,  I  went  around  to  each  planting,  and,  for  the 
second  time,  visited  each  farmer  Indian,  and  found  that,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  my  instructions  had  been  carried  out.  The  plowing  was 
generally  completed  in  good  order,  and  the  planting  nearly  all 
done,  and  many  of  the  farmer  Indians  were  engaged  in  repairing 
old  and  making  new  fences.  I  was  pleased  and  gratified,  and  so 
told  the  Indians — the  prospect  was  so  encouraging. 

“About  the  first  of  July  I  visited  all  the  plantings  of  both  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Sioux,  except  those  at  Big  Stone  Lake,  and 
found,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  prospect  for  good  crops  very 
hopeful  indeed.  The  superintendents  of 'farms,  the  male  school 
teachers,  and  all  the  employees  assisting  them,  had  done  their 
duty.  About  this  time  Mr.  Grivens  returned  from  Big  Stone  Lake, 
and  reported  to  me  his  success  there.  From  all  I  knew  and  all 
I  thus  learned,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  we  would  have  no  ‘  starv¬ 
ing  Indians’  to  feed  the  next  winter,  and  little  did  I  dream  of  the 
unfortunate  and  terrible  outbreak  which,  in  a  short  time,  burst 
upon  us . 

“  In  the  fall  of  1861  a  good  and  substantial  school-room  and 
dwelling,  a  store-house  and  blacksmith-shop  were  completed  at 
Lac  qui  Parle;  and,  about  the  first  of  November,  Mr.  Amos  W. 
Huggins  and  his  family  occupied  the  dwelling,  and,  assisted  by 
Mias  Julia  La  frambois,  prepared  the  school-room,  and  devoted 
their  whole  time  to  teaching  such  Indian  children  as  they  could 
induce  to  attend  the  school. 

“  The  store-house  was  supplied  with  provisions,  which  Mr.  Hug- 
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gins  was  instructed  to  issue  to  the  children  and  their  parents  at 
his  discretion.  Here  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  remark,  that  Mr. 
Huggins,  who  was  born  and  raised  among  the  Sioux,*  and  Miss 
La  frambois,  who  was  a  Sioux  mixed-blood,  were  two  persons 
entirely  capable  and  in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  their  situation,  than  whom  the  Indians  had  no 
mere  devoted  friends.  They  lived  among  the  Indians  of  choice, 
because  they  thought  they  could  be  beneficial  to  them.  Mr.  Hug¬ 
gins  exercised  nothing  but  kindness  toward  them.  He  fed  them 
when  hungry,  clothed  them  when  naked,  attended  them  when 
sick,  and  advised  and  cheered  them  in  all  their  difficulties.  He 
was  intelligent,  energetic,  industrious,  and  good,  and  yet  he  was 
one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  outbreak,  shot  down  like  a  dog  by 
the  very  Indians  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  well  served.  .... 

“In  the  month  of  June,  1862,  being  well  aware  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  exerted  by  Little  Crow  over  the  blanket  Indians,  and,  by  his 
plausibility,  led  to  believe  that  he  intended  to  act  in  good  faith, 
I  promised  to  build  him  a  good  brick  house  provided  that  he 
would  agree  to  aid  me  in  bringing  around  the  idle  young  men  to 
habits  of  industry  and  civilization,  and  that  he  would  abandon 
the  leadership  of  the  blanket  Indians  and  become  a  ‘  white 
man.’ 

“  This  being  well  understood,  as  I  thought,  I  directed  Mr  Nairn, 
the  carpenter  of  the  Lower  Sioux,  to  make  out  the  plan  and  esti¬ 
mates  for  Crow’s  house, f  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  make  the  win¬ 
dow  and  door  frames,  and  to  prepare  the  lumber  necessary  for 
the  building,  and  ordered  the  teamsters  to  deliver  the  necessary 
amount  of  brick  as  soon  as  possible.  Little  Crow  agreed  to  dig 
the  cellar  and  haul  the  necessary  lumber,  both  of  which  he  had 
commenced.  The  carpenter  had  nearly  completed  his  part  of  the 
work,  and  the  brick  were  being  promptly  delivered  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak. 

On  the  15th  day  of  August,  only  three  days  previous  to  the  out¬ 
break,  I  had  an  interview  with  Little  Crow,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
well  pleased  and  satisfied.  Little  indeed  did  I  suspect,  at  that 


*  Born  at  Lac  qui  Parle. 

t  Crow  was  then  living  in  &  frame  house  as  a  “  civilized  ”  Indian. 
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time,  that  he  would  be  the  leader  in  the  terrible  outbreak  of  the 
18th.” 

There  were  planted,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Agent  G-albraith  in  his  report,  on  the  lower  reserva¬ 
tion,  one  thousand  and  twenty-five  acres  of  corn,  two 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  potatoes,  sixty  acres  of 
turnips  and  ruta-bagas,  and  twelve  acres  of  wheat, 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  field  and  garden  vegetables. 
These  crops,  at  a  low  estimate,  would  have  harvested, 
in  the  fall,  74,865  bushels.  There  were,  on  the  lower 
reservation,  less  than  three  thousand  Indians,  all  told. 
This  crop,  therefore,  would  have  yielded  full  twenty- 
five  bushels  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  including 
the  blanket  as  well  as  the  farmer  Indians. 

There  were,  also,  of  growing  crops,  in  fine  condition, 
on  the  upper  reservation,  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ten  acres  of  corn,  three  hundred  acres  of  potatoes, 
ninety  acres  of  turnips  and  ruta-bagas,  and  twelve 
acres  of  wheat,  and  field  and  garden  vegetables  in  due 
proportion.  These,  at  a  lovr  estimate,  would  have  har¬ 
vested  85,740  bushels.  There  were,  on  the  upper  res¬ 
ervation,  a  little  over  four  thousand  Annuity  Sioux. 
This  crop,  therefore,  would  have  harvested  them  about 
twenty-one  bushels  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child, 
including,  also,  the  blanket  Indians. 

Thus,  it  will  been  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the 
persistent  charges  of  wrong  and  outrage  at  the  hands 
of  the  agents  of  the  Government,  in  which  they  and 
their  mistaken  sympathizers  indulged,  under  the  be¬ 
neficent  workings  of  the  humane  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  inaugurated  in  1858,  they  were  fast  becoming  an 
independent  people.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
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ever,  that  these  results,  so  beneficial  to  the  Indian,  were 
accomplished  only  through  the  sleepless  vigilance  and 
untiring  energy  of  those  who  had  the  welfare  of  these 
rude,  and,  as  events  have  amply  demonstrated,  savage 
beings  in  their  care.  Had  they  been  aught  but  savage 
men,  they  would  have  seen  and  appreciated  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  result  to  them  from  this  change  in  their  condi¬ 
tion  ;  but,  apparently,  they  did  not  see  it,  and  the  rea¬ 
son  may  be  stated  in  one  short  sentence :  “  They  are 
Indians ;  ”  and  it  will  require  long  years  of  isolation 
and  rigid  discipline  to  make  them  white  men”  Cut¬ 
ting  their  hair,  and  putting  on  them  “standing  collars” 
and  “stove-pipe”  hats,  is  not  quite  civilization. 

Major  Gralbraith,  after  giving  these  statistics  of  the 
crops  on  the  reservations,  and  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  gathering  of  hay,  by  the  Indians,  for  their  win¬ 
ter’s  use,  says : 

“I  need  hardly  say  that  our  hopes  were  high  at  the  prospects 
before  us,  nor  need  I  relate  my  chagidn  and  mortification  when, 
in  a  moment,  I  found  those  high  hopes  blasted  forever.” 

^Such,  then,  was  the  condition,  present  and  prospect¬ 
ive,  of  the  Annuity  Sioux  Indians,  in  the  summer  of 
1862.  Ho  equal  number  of  pioneer  settlers  on  the 
border  could,  at  that  time,  make  a  better  showing  than 
was  exhibited  on  these  reservations.  They  had  in  fair 
prospect  a  surplus  over  and  above  the  wants  of  the 
entire  tribes  for  the  coming  year.  This  had  never 
before  occurred  in  their  history. 

The  sagacity  and  wise  forethought  of  their  Agent, 
and  the  unusually  favorable  season,  had  amply  pro¬ 
vided  against  the  possibility  of  recurring  want.  The 
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coming  winter  would  have  found  their  granaries  full 
to  overflowing.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  they  had  a 
large  cash  annuity  coming  to  them  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  large  amounts  of  goods,  consisting  of 
blankets,  cloths,  groceries,  flour  and  meats,  powder, 
shot,  lead,  etc.;  and  we  confidently  submit  to  the  en¬ 
lightened  reader  the  whole  question  of  their  alleged 
grievances,  confident  that  there  can  be  but  one  verdict 
at  their  hands,  and  that,  that  the  paternal  care  of  the 
Government  over  them  was  good  and  just;  nay,  gen¬ 
erous,  and  that  those  having  the  immediate  supervision 
of  their  interests  were  performing  their  whole  duty, 
honestly  and  nobly. 

It  must  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  that  the  vast 
crop  growing  on  the  reservations  was  not  all  cultivated 
by  the  labor  of  Indians.  Large  fields  were  being  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  Department,  designed,  however,  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  such  Indians  as  might  be  destitute,  and 
for  the  next  season’s  supply  of  seed.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Agent  was  providing  against  all  possible 
contingencies  of  want  in  the  future,  and  laying  a  broad 
foundation  for  the  future  prosperity  of  this  rude  and 
uncultivated  race.  Through  the  benign  workings  of 
the  civilization  policy,  they  were  becoming  self-sustain¬ 
ing,  or  would  soon  have  become  so.  And  it  was  fondly 
hoped  by  the  friends  of 'the  Indians,  that  the  blanket, 
or  wild  portion  of  the  tribes,  seeing  the  prosperity  of 
the  farmer  Indians,  would  come  forward  and  willingly 
submit  to  be  shorn  of  the  “  scalp-lock,”  and  take  their 
places  with  the  more  fortunate  of  their  race,  in  the 
ranks  of  “  civilized  men.”  The  hopes  of  the  philan¬ 
thropist  and  Christian  beat  high.  They  believed  the 
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day  was  not  far  distant  when  it  could  be  said  that  tho 
Sioux  Indians,  as  a  race,  not  only  could  he  civilized,  but 
that  here  were  whole  tribes  who  were  civilized,  and  had 
abandoned  the  chase  and  the  war-path  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  and  the  arts  of  peace,  and  that  the 
juggleries  and  sorcery  of  the  medicine-men  had  been 
abandoned  for  the  milder  teachings  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  Cross. 

How  these  high  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  earth,  ex¬ 
tinguished  in  an  ocean  of  blood,  and  their  own  bright 
prospects  utterly  destroyed,  by  their  horrible  and  mon¬ 
strous  perfidy  and  unheard-of  atrocities,  it  will  be  our 
work,  in  these  pages,  to  show.  We  shall  lay  before 
the  reader  tales  of  horror  that  will  freeze  the  blood, 
and  scenes  of  desolation  and  woe  will  come  before  us 
for  review,  which  no  human  pen  can  adequately  depict, 
or  human  tongue  describe. 

We  are  now  rapidly  approaching  the  fatal  and  bloody 
denouement,  the  terrible  18th  of  August,  the  memory 
of  which  will  linger  in  the  minds  of  the  survivors 
of  its  tragic  scenes,  and  the  succeeding  days  and  weeks 
of  horror  and  blood,  till  reason  kindly  ceases  to  per¬ 
form  its  office,  and  blots  out  the  fearful  record  in  the 
oblivion  of  the  grave. 

Again  we  quote  from  the  able  report  of  Major  Gal¬ 
braith  : 

“About  the  25tli  of  June,  1862,  a  number  of  the  chiefs  and 
head  men  of  the  Sisetons  and  Wapetons  visited  the  Agency  and 
inquired  about  the  payments;  Whether  they  were  going  to  git 
any  money,  (as  they  had  been  told,  as  they  alleged,  that  they 
would  not  be  paid,)  and  if  so,  how  much,  and  when  ?  I  answered 
them  that  they  would  certainly  be  paid ;  exactly  how  much  I  could 
not  say,  but  that  it  would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  full  payment ; 
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that  I  did  not  know  when  the  payment  would  be  made,  but  that 
I  felt  sure  it  could  not  be  made  before  the  20th  of  July.  I  advised 
them  to  go  home,  and  admonished  them  not  to  come  back  again 
until  1  sent  for  them.  I  issued  provisions,  powder  and  shot  and 
tobacco  to  them,  and  they  departed. 

“  In  a  few  days  after  I  went  to  the  Lower  Agency,  and  spoke 
to  the  lower  Indians  in  regard  to  their  i^ayments.  As  they  all 
lived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Agency,  little  was  said,  as,  when 
the  money  came,  they  could  be  called  together  in  a  day.  I  re¬ 
mained  about  one  week  there,  visiting  the  farms  and  plantings, 
and  issued  to  the  Indians  a  good  supply  of  pork,  flour,  powder, 
shot,  and  tobacco,  and  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  cutting 
and  securing  hay  for  the  winter,  and  of  watching  and  keeping 
the  birds  from  their  corn. 

“I  left  them  apparently  satisfied,  and  arrived  at  Yellow  Medi¬ 
cine  on  the  14th  of  Jul}',  and  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  nearly 
all  the  Upper  Indians  had  arrived,  and  were  encamped  about  the 
Agency.  I  inquired  of  them  why  they  had  come,  and  they  an¬ 
swered,  that  they  were  afraid  something  was  wrong;  they  feared 
they  would  not  get  their  money,  because  white  men  had  been  tell¬ 
ing  them  so. 

“  Being  in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  money,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  notified  the  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs  accordingly. 

“  How  were  over  4,000  Annuity,  an^  over  1,000  Yanktonais 
Sioux,  with  nothing  to  eat,  and  entirely  dependent  on  me  for 
supplies,  to  be  provided  for?  I  supplied  them  as  best  I  could; 
parsimoniously  indeed,  from  necessity  it  was,  still  I  did  all  in  my 
power.  Our  stock  was  nearly  used  up,  and  still,  on  the  Ist  day 
of  August,  no  money  had  come. 

“  The  Indians  complained  of  starvation.  I  held  back,  in  order 
to  save  the  provisions  to  the  last  moment.  On  the  4th  of  August, 
early  in  the  morning,  the  young  men  and  soldiers,  to  the  number 
of  not  less  than  four  hundred  mounted,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  on  foot,  surprised  and  deceived  the  commander  of  the  troops 
on  guard,  and  surrounded  the  camp,  and  proceeded  to  the  ware¬ 
house  in  a  boisterous  manner,  and  in  sight  of,  and  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  one  hundred  armed  men,  with  two 
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twelve-pound  mountain  howitzers,  cut  down  the  door  of  the  ^are- 
liouse,  shot  down  the  American  flag,  and  entered  the  building, 
and,  before  they  could  be  stopped,  had  carried  over  one  hundred 
sacks  of  flour  from  the  warehouse,  and  were  evidently  bent  on  a 
general  ‘  clearing  out’ 

“  The  soldiers,  now  recovered  from  their  panic,  came  gallantly 
to  our  aid,  entered  the  warehouse,  and  took  possession.  The 
Indians  all  stood  around,  with  their  guns  loaded,  cocked,  and 
leveled.  I  spoke  to  them,  and  they  consented  to  a  talk.  The 
result  was,  that  they  agreed,  if  I  would  give  them  plenty  of  pork 
and  flour,  and  issue  to  them  the  annuity  goods  the  next  day,  they 
would  go  away.  I  told  them  to  go  away  with  enough  to  eat  for 
two  dags,  and  to  send  the  chiefs  and  head  men  for  a  council  the 
next  day,  unarmed  and  peaceably,  and  I  would  answer  them. 
They  assented,  and  went  to  their  camp.  In  the  mean  time  I  had 
sent  for  Captain  Marsh,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Eidgley,  who 
promptly  arrived  early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day. 

“  I  laid  the  whole  case  before  him,  and  stated  my  plan.  He 
agreed  with  me,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Indians,  unarmed,  and 
apparently  peaceably  disposed,  came  in,  and  we  had  a  ‘  talk,’  and, 
in  the  presence  of  Captain  Marsh,  Eev.  Mr.  Eiggs,  and  others,  I 
agreed  to  issue  the  annuity  goods  and  a  fixed  amount  of  provi¬ 
sions,  provided  the  Indians  would  go  home  and  watch  their  corn, 
and  wait  for  the  payment  until  they  were  sent  for.  They  assented. 
I  made,  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  August,  the  issues  as  agreed 
upon,  assisted  by  Captain  Marsh,  and,  by  the  9th  of  August,  the 
Indians  were  all  gone,  and  on  the  12th  I  had  definite  information 
that  the  Sisetons,  who  had  started  on  the  7th,  had  all  arrived  at 
Big  Stone  Lake,  and  that  the  men  were  preparing  to  go  on  a 
buffalo  hunt,  and  that  the  women  and  children  were  to  stay  and 
guard  the  crops.  Thus  this  threatening  and  disagreeable  event 
passed  off,  but,  as  usual,  without  the  punishment  of  a  single  In¬ 
dian  w'ho  had  been  engaged  in  the  attack  on  the  warehouse. 
They  should  have  been  punished,  but  they  were  not,  and  simply 
because  we  had  not  the  power  to  punish  them.  And  hence  we 
had  to  adopt  the  same  ‘  sugar- plum  ’  policy  which  had  been 
so  often  adopted  before  wdth  the  Indians,  and  especially  at  the 
time  of  the  Spirit  Lake  massacre,  in  1857.” 
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About  this  time  an  event  occurred  which,  if  from 
no  other  cause,  for  its  after  relations  to  the  outbreak, 
has  acquired  some  prominence.  We  refer  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  a  company  of  volunteers  for  the  Union  army  on 
the  reservations.  The  Indians  had  all  gone  to  their 
homes,  and  it  was  believed  by  Agent  Galbraith  and 
others  on  the  reservation  that  all  danger  of  a  collision 
had  passed.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  Lower  Sioux 
had,  at  any  time,  anticipated  any  trouble  with  those 
bands.  The  annuity  money  was  expected  daily,  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  payment  could  be  made  without 
any  difficulty  whatever. 

About  this  time  disaster  had  overtaken  the  National 
arms  in  Virginia,  and  the  President  had  issued  a  call 
for  volunteers.  There  were  at  the  two  Agencies  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men,  many  of  whom  were  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  or  very  soon  would  be,  as  their  services  were 
no  longer  needed  by  the  Department.  Indeed,  many 
of  them  were  not  in  Government  employ,  and  never 
had  been.  Some  of  them  were  half-breed  Sioux,  and 
others  were  connected  with  the  trading-posts  near  the 
Agencies.  They  were  transient  young  men,  with  very 
few  exceptions.  These  at  once  volunteered  under  the 
call  of  the  President. 

On  the  12th  day  of  August,  thirty  men  (the  writer 
among  them)  enlisted  at  Yellow  Medicine ;  and,  on  the 
13  th,  accompanied  by  the  Agent,  proceeded  to  the  Lower 
Agency,  where,  on  the  14th,  they  were  joined  by  some 
twenty  more,  making  about  fifty  in  all.  On  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  15th  we  proceeded  to  Fort  Bidgley,  where 
we  remained  until  the  morning  of  the  17th,  when,  hav¬ 
ing  been  furnished  by  Captain  Marsh  with  transporta- 
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tion,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  N.  K.  Culver,  Sergeant 
McGrew,  and  four  men  of  company  B,  5tli  Minnesota 
Volunteers,  we  started  for  Fort  Snelling,  by  tbe  way 
of  New  Ulm  and  St.  Peter,  little  dreaming  of  tbe  ter¬ 
rible  message  wbicb  would  reach  us  at  tbe  latter  place 
tbe  next  day,  and  turn  us  back  to  tbe  defense  of  that 
post  and  of  tbe  border. 

On  Monday  morning,  tbe  18th,  at  about  8  o’clock, 
we  left  New  Ulm,  and  reached  St.  Peter  at  about 
4  o’clock  P.  M.  About  6  o’clock,  Mr.  J.  C.  Dickin¬ 
son  arrived  from  tbe  Lower  Agency,  bringing  us  tbe 
startling  news  that  tbe  Indians  had  broken  out,  and, 
before  be  left,  bad  commenced  murdering  tbe  whites. 
He  bad  seen  two  or  three  shot  down  on  tbe  street  be¬ 
fore  be  left,  and  had  heard  firing  at  tbe  stores  of  the 
traders,  when,  with  all  bis  family,  be  made  bis  escape 
to  tbe  fort. 

We  were  incredulous ;  it  was  bard  to  believe  so  start¬ 
ling  and  horrible  a  tale.  Nevertheless,  we  at  once  set 
about  making  preparations  to  return.  There  were  in 
St.  Peter  some  fifty  old  Harper’s  Ferry  muskets ;  these 
we  obtained,  and,  procuring  ammunition,  set  about  pre¬ 
paring  cartridges,  at  wbicb  many  of  us  worked  all  night, 
and,  at  sunrise  on  Tuesday  morning,  were  on  our  way 
back,  with  heavy  hearts  and  dark  forebodings,  toward 
tbe  scene  of  trouble. 

In  the  night  Sergeant  Sturgis,  of  Captain  Marsh’s 
company,  bad  arrived,  on  bis  way  to  St.  Paul,  with  dis¬ 
patches  to  Giovernor  Bamsey  from  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Gere,  then  in  command  of  Fort  Eidgley,  bringing  tbe 
sad  news  of  tbe  destruction  of  Captain  Marsh  and  tbe 
most  of  bis  command  at  tbe  ferry,  at  tbe  Lower  Agency, 
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on  Monday  afternoon.  We  had  but  a  slender  hope  of 
reaching  the  fort  in  safety,  and  still  less  of  saving  it 
from  destruction,  for  we  knew  that  there  were  not  over 
twenty-five  men  left  in  it.  Lieutenant  Sheehan,  with 
his  company,  having  left  for  Fort  Ripley  on  the  17th, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Renville  Rangers  ”  (the 
company  from  the  Agencies)  left  for  Fort  Snelling.  Our 
friends,  too,  were  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian  coun¬ 
try.  Some  of  us  had  left  our  wives  and  little  ones  at 
the  Yellow  Medicine,  midway  between  the  Lower  Agency 
and  the  wild  bands  of  the  Sisetons  and  Yanktonais,  who 
made  the  attack  upon  the  warehouse  at  that  Agency 
only  two  weeks  before.  Our  hearts  almost  died  within 
us  as  we  thought  of  the  dreadful  fate  awaiting  them  at 
the  hands  of  those  savage  and  blood-thirsty  monsters. 
But  we  turned  our  faces  toward  the  west,  determined, 
if  Fort  Ridgley  was  yet  untaken,  to  enter  it,  or  die  in 
the  attempt. 

Very  soon  after  leaving  St,  Peter  we  began  to  meet 
long  trains  of  flying  fugitives,  some  on  foot,  some  on 
horseback,  and  some  in  wagons.  On  they  came,  whole 
families,  fragments  of  families,  singly,  and  in  companies, 
with  faces  blanched  with  terror,  and  voices  wild  with 
agony  and  despair.  Childless  parents  and  fatherless 
and  motherless  children  were  in  those  long  lines  of 
hurrying  fugitives,  fleeing  like  the  ‘‘hunted  hare  from 
his  pursuers."  The  scene  was  heart-rending ;  no  pen 
can  describe  it ;  and,  wishing  we  could  shut  out  from 
our  eyes  and  ears  the  dreadful  sights  and  sounds,  we 
hastened  on,  and,  at  about  sundown,  entered  the  fort, 
and  found  all  within  it  as  yet  safe. 

A  messenger  had  been  sent  after  Lieutenant  Sheehan, 
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who  immediately  turned  back,  and  bad  entered  the  fort 
a  few  hours  before  us.  There  were  in  the  fort,  on  our 
arrival,  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  refugees,  principally 
women  and  children,  and  they  continued  to  come  in, 
until  there  were  nearly  three  hundred. 

Here  we  remained  on  duty,  night  and  day,  until 
the  morning  of  the  28th,  wdien  reinforcements,  under 
Colonel  McPhail  and  Captains  Anson  Horthrup  and 
R.  H.  Chittenden  arrived,  as  detailed  in  another  chap¬ 
ter. 

We  now  learned,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  escape 
of  our  families  and  friends  from  Yellow  Medicine, 
under  the  guidance  of  that  noble  Indian  John  Other 
Day,  and  of  their  safe  arrival  at  Shakopee  and  St.  Paul. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  annuity  money  had  arrived  at  St. 
Paul,  and  had  been  at  once  dispatched  by  Superintend¬ 
ent  Thompson  to  the  Agency,  in  charge  of  his  clerk, 
Cyrus  Gr.  WykoflF,  Esq.,  accompanied  by  E.  A.  C.  Hatch, 
J.  C.  Ramsey,  M.  A.  Daily,  and  one  or  two  others, 
whose  names  we  do  not  now  recall. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  fort,  on  Tuesday  night.  Major 
Galbraith  found  these  gentlemen  there,  they  having 
reached  that  post  on  Monday  noon,  the  very  day  of  the 
outbreak.  Had  they  been  one  day  sooner  they  would 
have  been  at  the  Lower  Agency,  and  their  names  would 
have  been  added,  in  all  probability,  to  the  long  roll  of 
the  victims,  at  that  devoted  point,  of  Indian  barbarity, 
and  about  $70,000  in  gold  would  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  savages. 

These  gentlemen  were  in  the  fort  during  the  siege 
which  followed,  and  were  among  the  bravest  of  its  brave 
defenders.  Major  Hatch,  now  of  “  Hatch’s  Battalion,” 
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(cavalry,)  was  particularly  conspicuous  for  his  cool  cour¬ 
age  and  undaunted  bravery. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  utterly  false  was  the  in¬ 
formation  which  the  Indians  said  they  had  received 
from  white  men,^'  that  they  were  to  “get  no  money.” 
There  were  upon  the  reservation,  doubtless,  some  white 
men,  whose  schemes  for  getting  possession  of  Indian 
moneys  had  been  foiled,  who  were  anxious  to  breed  dis¬ 
content  among  the  Indians,  and  give  the  ofiScers  of  the 
Government  trouble,  that  they  might  get  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  say  “  I  told  you  so,”  and  to  talk  wisely  about 
the  incompetency  of  agents  and  the  dishonesty  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  their  objects,  infamous  though  they  were  ; 
and  if  any  white  man  ever  told  the  Indians  they  would 
get  none  of  their  annuity  money,  it  was  one  of  this  class 
of  infamous  wretches.  But  it  is  well  to  take  even  this 
statement  with  many  grains  of  allowance.  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Agent  Galbraith,  it  may  be  generally  stated, 
“  that  ‘  confidence  men  ’  and  ‘  Jeremy  Diddlers '  are 
common  among  the  Sioux ;  that,  at  least,  some  of  them 
will  lie,  a  few  will  cheat  and  steal,  nearly  all  are  beg¬ 
gars,  and  treachery  is  not  unknown  among  them.’ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Murders  at  Acton — The  Indians  not  Drunk — Cox,  the  Insane  Man — Mrs.  Baker 
goes  for  Help— Burial  Party  from  Forest  City— They  see  Indians— Massacre 
at  the  Lower  Agency— Philander  Prescott— Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs— Dr.  Thomas  S. 
Williamson — Agent  Galbraith — Little  Crow — Rev.  J.  D.  Hinman — The  work 
of  Death  begins — John  Lamb — A.  H.  Wagner — J.  C.  Dickinson — Dr.  Hum¬ 
phrey — Lynd — Myrick — Divoll — George  H.  Spencer — Wakinyatavva — Patrick 
McClellan — John  Naim — Alexander  Hunter  and  Wife — Killing  of  Prescott— 
J.  C.  Whipple — C.  B.  Hewett — James  Powell — Red  Wood  River — Joseph  B. 
Reynolds  and  Family — William  Landmeier — Legrand  Davis — John  Moore— 
Francis  Patoile — Capture  of  Mattie  Williams,  Mary  Anderson,  and  Mary 
Seh«-andt — Death  of  Mary  Anderson — Murder  of  George  Gleason — Capture 
of  Mrs.  Wakefield  and  Children. 


“Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assailed, 

As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar ; 

While  rapidly  the  marksman’s  shot  prevailed, 

And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  wailed.” 

•  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

We  come  now  to  the  massacre  itself,  the  terrible 
blow  which  fell,  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky, 
with  such  appalling  force  and  suddenness,  upon  the 
unarmed  and  defenseless  border,  crimsoning  its  fair 
fields  with  the  blood  of  its  murdered  people,  and  light¬ 
ing  up  the  midnight  sky  with  the  lurid  blaze  of  burn¬ 
ing  dwellings,  by  the  light  of  which  the  affrighted 
survivors  fled  from  the  nameless  terrors  that  beset 
their  path,  before  the  advancing  gleam  of  the  uplifted 
tomahawk,  many  of  them  only  to  fall  victims  to 
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the  Indian  bullet,  while  vainly  seeking  a  place  of  se* 
curity. 

The  first  blow  fell  upon  the  town  of  Acton,  thirty- 
five  miles  north-east  of  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency,  in 
the  county  of  Meeker.  At  this  place  a  Mr.  Eobinsou 
Jones  kept  a  public  house.  On  Sunday,  August  17, 
1862,  at  about  one  o’clock  P.  M.,  six  Sioux  Indians, 
said  to  be  of  Shakopee’s  band  of  Lower  Annuity  Sioux, 
came  to  the  house  of  Jones,  and  demanded  food.  It 
was  refused  them,  as  Mrs.  Jones  was  absent,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Howard  Baker,  a  son-in-law,  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  distant.  They  became  angry  and  boisterous, 
and,  fearing  violence  at  their  hands,  he  took  his  chil¬ 
dren,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  and  went  himself  to  Baker’s, 
leaving  at  the  house  a  girl  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  boy  of  twelve — brother  and  sister — 
who  lived  with  him.  The  Indians  soon  followed  on 
over  to  Baker’s.  At  Baker’s  were  a  Mr.  Webster  and 
his  wife,  who  had  recently  arrived  there  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Baker  and  wife  and  infant  child,  and  Jones  and 
his  wife  and  two  children.  ^ 

Soon  after  reaching  the  house,  the  Indians  proposed 
to  the  three  men  to  join  them  in  target-shooting. 
They  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and  all  discharged 
their  guns  at  the  target.  Mr,  Baker  then  traded  guns 
with  one  of  them,  the  savage  giving  him  three  dol¬ 
lars  as  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  guns.  Then 
they  all  commenced  loading  again.  The  Indians  got 
the  charges  into  their  guns  first,  and  immediately 
turned  and  shot  Jones.  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Baker 
were  standing  in  the  door.  When  one  of  the  savages 
leveled  his  gun  at  Mrs.  Baker,  her  husband  saw  the 
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movement,  and  sprang  between  them,  receiving  the  bul¬ 
let  intended  for  bis  wife  in  bis  own  body.  At  tbe 
same  time  they  shot  Webster  and  Mrs.  Jones.  Mrs. 
Baker,  wbo  bad  ber  infant  in  ber  arms,  seeing  ber  hus¬ 
band  fall,  fainted,  and  fell  backward  into  tbe  cellar  (a 
trap-door  being  open)  and  thus  escaped.  Mrs.  Web¬ 
ster  was  lying  in  tbeir  wagon,  from  wbicb  tbe  goods 
were  not  yet  unloaded,  and  escaped  unburt.  Tbe  chil¬ 
dren  of  Mr.  Jones  were  in  tbe  house,  and  were  not 
molested.  They  then  returned  to  tbe  bouse  of  Jones, 
and  killed  and  scalped  tbe  girl.  Tbe  boy  was  lying  on 
tbe  bed,  and  was  undiscovered,  but  was  a  silent  witness 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  his  sister. 

After  killing  tbe  girl,  the  savages  left  without  dis¬ 
turbing  any  thing,  and,  going  directly  to  the  bouse  of 
a  settler,  whose  name  we  have  not  learned,  took  from 
tbe  stable  a  span  of  horses,  already  in  harness,  and, 
W'bile  tbe  family  were  at  dinner,  hastily  bitched  them 
to  a  wagon  standmg  near,  and,  without  molesting  any 
one,  drove  off  in  tbe  direction  of  tbe  Beaver  Greek 
settlement  and  the  Lower  Agency,  leaving  Acton  at 
about  three  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon.  This  span  of 
horses,  harness,  and  wagon  were  tbe  only  property  taken 
from  tbe  neighborhood  by  them. 

Tbe  boy  at  Jones’s,  wbo  escaped  massacre  at  tbeir 
bands,  and  wbo  was  at  the  bouse  during  tbe  entire 
time  that  they  were  there,  avers  that  they  obtained  no 
liquor  there  that  day,  but  that  even  when  they  came 
back  and  murdered  bis  sister,  tbe  bottles  upon  the 
shelf  were  untouched  by  them.  They  obtained  none 
on  tbeir  first  visit,  before  going  over  to  Baker’s.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  tbe  very  general  belief, 
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that  these  first  murders  at  Acton,  on  the  17th,  were 
the  result  of  drunkenness,  is  a  mistake. 

Mrs.  Baker,  who  was  unhurt  by  the  fall,  remained 
in  the  cellar  until  after  the  Indians  were  gone,  when, 
taking  the  children,  she  started  for  a  neighboring 
settlement,  to  give  the  alarm.  Before  she  left,  an 
Irishman,  calling  himself  Cox,  came  to  the  house, 
whom  she  asked  to  go  with  her,  and  carry  her 
child.  Cox  laughed,  saying,  “  the  men  were  not  dead, 
but  drunk,  and  that,  falling  down,  they  had  hurt  their 
noses,  and  made  them  bleed,”  and  refusing  to  go 
with  Mrs.  Baker,  went  off  in  the  direction  taken  by  the 
Indians.  It  is  proper  for  us  to  remark  here,  that  we 
had  frequently  seen  this  man  Cox  at  the  Upper  Agency, 
and  that  he  was  generally  supposed  to  be  an  insane  man, 
who  was  wandering  friendless  over  the  country.  It 
has  been  since  supposed  by  many  that  he  was  in  league 
with  the  Indians.  We  have  only  to  say,  if  he  was,  he 
counterfeited  insanity  remarkably  well. 

Mrs.  Baker  reached  the  settlement  in  safety,  and  on 
the  next  day  (Monday)  a  company  of  citizens  of  Forest 
City,  the  county-seat  .of  Meeker  County,  went  out  to 
Acton  to  bury  the  dead.  Forest  City  is  twelve  miles 
north  of  that  place.  The  party  who  went  out  on  Mon- 
dayvsaw  Indians  on  horseback,  and  chased  them,  but 
failed  to  get  near  enough  to  them  to  get  a  shot,  and 
they  escaped. 

As  related  in  a  preceding  chapter,  a  council  was  held 
at  Pbice  Creek  on  Sunday,  at  which  it  was  decided  that 
the  fearful  tragedy  should  commence  on  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Acton  murders 
were  then  known  to  these  conspirators,  as  this  council 
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assembled  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  savages  who  com¬ 
mitted  those  murders  had  some  forty  miles  to  traveb 
after  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  reach  the  place 
of  council.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  those  mur¬ 
ders  could  have  had  no  influence  in  precipitating  this 
council,  as  they  could  not,  at  that  time,  have  been 
known  to  Little  Crow  and  his  co-conspirators. 

The  final  decision  of  these  worse  than  fiends  must 
have  been  made  as  early  as  sundown,  for  by  early  dawn 
almost  the  entire  force  of  the  warriors  of  the  lower 
tribes  were  ready  for  .  the  work  of  slaughter,  armed, 
and  painted,  and  dispersed  through  the  scattered  settle¬ 
ments,  over  a  region  at  least  forty  miles  in  extent,  and 
were  rapidly  gathering  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lower 
Agency,  until  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  col¬ 
lected  at  that  point,  and  surrounded  the  houses  and 
stores  of  the  traders,  while  the  inmates  were  either  at 
their  morning  meal,  or  asleep  in  their  beds  in  fancied 
security,  all  unconscious  of  the  dreadful  fate  that 
awaited  them.  What  a  bewildering  shock  the  resi¬ 
dents  and  strangers  at  this  Agency  experienced  can  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described.  In  the  language 
of  Adjutant-General  Malmros ; 

“Since  the  formation  of  our  General  Government,  no  State  or 
Territory  of  the  Republic  has  received  so  severe  a  blow  at  the 
hands  of  the  savages,  or  witnessed  within  its  borders  a  parallel 
scene  of  murder,  butchery,  and  rapine.” 

Philander  Prescott,  the  aged  Government  Interpreter 
at  that  Agency,  who  had  resided  among  the  Sioux  for 
forty-five  years,  having  a  wife  and  children  allied  to 
them  by  ties  of  blood,  and  who  knew  their  language, 
and  spoke  it  better  than  any  man  of  their  own  race,  and 
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wilo  seemed  to  understand  every  Indian  impulse,  had 
not  the  slightest  intimation  or  conception  of  such  a 
catastrophe  as  was  about  to  fall  upon  the  country. 
The  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  in  a  letter  to  a  St.  Paul  paper, 
under  date  of  August  13,  writes  that  all  is  quiet 
and  orderly  at  the  place  of  the  forthcoming  payment.” 
This  gentleman  had  been  a  missionary  among  these 
people  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His^  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  character  and  language  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  enable  him  to  know  and*  detect 
the  first  symptoms  of  any  intention  of  committing  any 
depredations  upon  the  whites,  and  had  not  the  greatest 
secrecy  been  observed  by  them,  the  knowledge  of  their 
designs  would  undoubtedly  have  been  communicated  to 
either  Mr.  Prescott,  Mr,  Riggs,  or  Pr.  Williamson,  who 
had  also  been  among  them  almost  thirty  years.  Such 
was  the  position  of  these  gentlemen  that,  had  they  dis¬ 
covered  or  suspected  any  lurking  signs  of  a  conspiracy, 
such  as  after  developments  satisfy  us  actually  existed, 
and  had  failed  to  communicate  it  to  the  authorities 
and  the  people,  they  wmiild  have  laid  themselves  open 
to  the  horrible  charge  of  complicity  with  the  murderers. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  public  judgment  upon  the 
course  afterward  pursued  by  the  two  last-named  gentle¬ 
men,  in  their  efforts  to  shield  the  guilty  wretches  from 
that  punishment  their  awful  crimes  so  justly  merited, 
no  one  who  knows  them  would  for  a  moment  harbor  a 
belief  that  they  had  any  suspicion  of  the  coming  storm 
until  it  burst  upon  them. 

A  still  stronger  proof  of  the  feeling  of  security  of 
those  upon  the  reservation,  and  the  belief  that  the  re¬ 
cent  demonstrations  were  only  such  as  were  of  yearly 
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occurrence,  and  that  all  danger  was  passed,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  as  late  as  the  16th  of  August, 
the  substance  of  a  dispatch  was  published  in  the  daily- 
papers  of  St.  Paul,  from  Major  Galbraith,  agreeing  fully 
with  the  views  of  Mr.  Piggs,  as  to  the  quiet  and  orderly 
conduct  of  the  Indians.  This  opinion  is  accompanied 
by  the  very  highest  evidence  of  human  sincerity.  Un¬ 
der  the  belief  of  their  peaceable  disposition,  he  had,  on 
the  16th  day  of  August,  sent  his  wife  and  children  from 
Port  Eidgley  to  Yellow  Medicine,  where  they  arrived 
on  Sunday,  the  17th,  the  very  day  of  the  murders  at 
Acton,  and  on  the  very  day,  also,  that  the  council  at 
Eice  Creek  had  decided  that  the  white  race  in  Minne¬ 
sota  must  either  perish  or  be  driven  back  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Early  on  this  fatal  Monday  morning  Mr. 
Prescott  was  standing  in  his  door,  observing  the  un¬ 
usual  gathering  of  painted  warriors  about  the  stores 
and  houses,  when  Little  Crow  coming  down  the  street, 
he  accosted  him,  and  inquired  what  was  going  on;  he 
was  answered — ‘‘  Go  into  your  house  and  stay  there ;  ” 
and  the  blood-thirsty  chief  passed  on  toward  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Eev.  J.  D.  Hinman,  Episcopal  missionary. 
Mr.  Hinman,  who  had  also  observed  the  unusual  stir 
among  the  Indians,  inquired  of  him  what  was  the 
matter.  Little  Crow,  who  had  heretofore  been  quite 
familiar  with  him,  made  no  reply,  but,  with  averted 
face,  and  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  walked  away. 
The  awful  truth  now  for  the  first  time  burst  upon  him, 
and  he  knew  that  the  storm  of  savage  wrath  was  gather¬ 
ing,  and  about  to  break  upon  their  devoted  heads,  and 
that  the  only  safety  now  was  in  instant  flight. 

The  first  crack  of  the  Indian  guns  that  fell  on  his 
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ear,  a  moment  afterward,  found  him  and  his  household 
fleeing  for  their  lives, 

“  While  on  the  billowy  bosom  of  the  air 
Eolled  the  dread  notes  of  anguish  and  despair,” 

Mrs.  Hinman  was,  fortunately,  then  at  Faribault. 
All  the  other  members  of  the  family  escaped  with  him 
to  Fort  Eidgley.  The  slaughter  at  the  Agency  now 
commenced.  John  Lamb,  a  teamster  in  Government 
employ,  was  shot  down,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Hin¬ 
man,  as  he  was  leaving  the  stable,  just  as  that  gen¬ 
tleman  and  his  family  were  starting  on  their  perilous 
journey  of  escape.  At  the  same  time  some  Indians 
entered  the  stable,  and  were  taking  therefrom  the 
horses  belonging  to  the  Government.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Wagner,  Superintendent  of  Farms  at  that  Agency,  en¬ 
tered  the  stable  to  prevent  them,  and  was,  by  order  of 
Little  Crow,  instantly  shot  down.  Mr.  Hinman  waited 
to  see  and  hear  no  more,  but  fled  toward  the  ferry, 
and  soon  put  the  Minnesota  Eiver  between  himself  and 
the  terrible  tragedy  enacting  behind  him. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  J.  0.  Dickinson,  who 
kept  the  Government  boarding-house,  with  all  his  fam¬ 
ily,  including  several  girls  who  were  working  for  him, 
also  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  with  a  span  of 
horses  and  a  wagon,  and  with  some  others,  mostly 
women  and  children,  who -had  reached  the  ferry,  escaped 
to  the  fort. 

Very  soon  after.  Doctor  Philander  P.  Humphrey, 
physician  to  the  Lower  Sioux,  with  his  sick  wife,  who 
arose  from  a  bed  of  illness,  and  three  children,  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  crossing  the  river,  but  never  reached  the  fort. 
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All  but  one,  the  eldest,  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  were  killed  upon  the  road,  under  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstances.  They  had  gone  about  four  miles,  when 
Mrs.  Humphrey  became  so  much  exhausted  as  to  be 
unable  to  proceed  further,  and  they  went  into  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Magner,  which  had  been  deserted  by  its  in¬ 
mates,  they  having  gone  to  the  fort.  Mrs.  Humphrey 
was  placed  on  the  bed ;  the  son  was  sent  to  the  spring, 
in  a  ravine  near  by,  for  some  water  for  his  mother, 
wdiile  the  husband  and  father  watched  at  the  door  over 
the  dear  ones  within  (his  wife  and  two  small  children). 
"While  at  the  spring,  the  boy  heard  the  wild  war-whoop 
of  the  savage  break  upon  the  stillness  of  the  air,  and, 
in  the  next  moment,  the  ominous  crack  of  their  guns, 
which  told  the  fate  of  his  family,  and  left  him  its  sole 
survivor.  Fleeing  hastily  toward  Fort  Kidgley,  about 
eight  miles  distant,  he  met  the  command  of  Captain 
Marsh  on  their  way  toward  the  Agency.  The  young 
hero  turned  back  with  them  to  the  ferry.  As  they 
passed  Magner’s  house,  they  saw  the  Doctor  lying  near 
the  door,  dead;  but  the  house  itself  was  a  heap  of 
smoldering  ruins,  and  this  brave  boy  was  thus  com¬ 
pelled  to  look  upon  the  funeral  pyre  of  his  mother,  and 
his  little  brother  and  sister.  A  burial  party  afterward 
found  their  charred  remains  amid  the  blackened  ruins, 
and  gave  them  Christian  sepulture.  It  is  supposed  the 
savage  monsters  burned  them  alive!  In  the  charred 
hands  of  the  little  girl  was  found  her  china  doll,  with 
which  she  refused  to  part  even  in  death.  The  boy 
went  on  to  the  ferry,  and  in  that  disastrous  conflict,  of 
which  we  give  an  account  elsewhere,  escaped  unharmed, 
and  finally  made  his  way  into  the  fort. 
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In  the  mean  time  tlie  work  of  death  went  on.  The 
whites,  taken  by  surprise,  were  utterly  defenseless,  and 
so  great  had  been  the  feeling  of  security,  that  many  of 
them  were  actually  unarmed,  although  living  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  savages.  At  the  store  of  Nathan  Myrick, 
Hon.  James  W.  Lynd,  formerly  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  Andrew  J.  Myrick,  and  G.  W.  Divoll  were 
among  the  first  victims.  Lynd  and  Divoll  were  shot 
near  the  door.  Mr,  Myrick  escaped  from  a  back  win¬ 
dow,  and  fled  toward  the  river,  but  was  overtaken  and 
killed  in  a  ravine  near  by.  In  the  store  of  William  H. 
Forbes  were  some  five  or  six  persons,  among  them  Mr. 
George  H.  Spencer,  jr.  Hearing  the  yelling  of  the 
savages  outside,  these  men  ran  to  the  door  to  ascertain 
its  cause,  when  they  were  instantly  fired  upon,  killing 
four  of  their  number,  and  severely  wounding  Mr. 
Spencer.  Spencer  and  his  uninjured  companion  hastily 
sought  a  temporary  place  of  safety  in  the  chamber  of 
the  building. 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  giving  an  account  of  this  opening 
scene  of  the  awful  tragedy,  says ; 

“  When  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  I  turned  and  beheld  the 
store  filling  with  Indians.  One  had  followed  me  nearly  to  the  stairs, 
when  he  took  deliberate  aim  at  my  body,  but,  providentially,  both 
barrels  of  his  gun  missed  fire,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  above 
without  further  injury.  Not  expecting  to  live  a  great  while,  I 
threw  myself  upon  a  bed,  and,  while  lying  there,  could  hear  them 
opening  cases  of  goods,  and  carrying  them  out,  and  threatening 
to  burn  the  building.  I  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  being  burned  to 
death  very  well,  so  I  arose  very  quietly,  and  taking  a  bed-cord,  I 
made  fast  one  end  to  the  bed-post,  and  carried  the  other  to  a  win¬ 
dow,  which  I  raised.  I  intended,  in  case  they  fired  the  building, 
to  let  myself  down  from  the  window,  and  take  the  chances  of 
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being  sbot  again,  ratber  tlian  to  remain  where  I  was  and  burn. 
The  man  who  went  up-stairs  with  me,  seeing  a  good  opportunity  to 
escape,  rushed  down  through  the  crowd  and  ran  for  life ;  he  was  fired 
upon,  and  two  charges  of  buckshot  struck  him,  but  he  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape.  I  had  been  up-stairs  probably  an  hour 
when  I  heard  the  voice  of  an  Indian  inquiring  for  me.  I  recog¬ 
nized  his  voice,  and  felt  that  I  was  safe.  Upon  being  told  that  I 
was  up-stairs,  he  rushed  up,  followed  by  ten  or  a  dozen  others, 
and  approaching  my  bed,  asked  if  I  was  mortally  wounded.  I 
told  him  I  did  not  know,  but  that  I  was  badly  hurt.  Some  of 
the  others  came  up  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  appeared  to 
be  sorry  that  I  had  been  hurt.  They  then  asked  me  where  the 
guns  were.  I  pointed  to  them,  when  my  comrade  assisted  me  in 
getting  down  stairs. 

“The  name  of  this  Indian  is  Wakinyatawa,  or,  in  English, 
‘  His  Thunder.’  He  was,  up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  the 
head  soldier  of  Little  Crow,  and,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  went 
to  Washington  with  that  chief  to  see  their  Great  Father.  He  is  a 
fine-looking  Indian,  and  has  always  been  noted  for  his  bravery  in 
fighting  the  Chippewas.  When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
some  of  the  Indians  cried  out  ‘  Kill  him  1  ’  ‘  Spare  no  Ameri¬ 
cans!’  ‘Show  mercy  to  none!’  My  friend,  who  was  unarmed, 
seized  a  hatchet  that  was  lying  near  by,  and'  declared  that  he 
would  cut  down  the  first  one  that  should  attempt  to  do  me  any 
further  harm.  Said  he,  ‘If  you  had  killed  him  before  I  saw  him, 
it  would  have  been  all  right;  but  we  have  been  friends  and  com¬ 
rades  for  ten  years,  and  now  that  I  have  seen  him,  I  will  pro¬ 
tect  him  or  die  with  him.’  They  then  made  way  for  us,  and  we 
passed  out;  he  procured  a  wagon,  and  gave  me  over  to  a  couple 
of  squaws  to  take  me  to  his  lodge.  On  the  way  we  were  stopped 
two  of  three  times  by  armed  Indians  on  horseback,  who  inquired 
of  the  squaws  ‘What  that  meant?’  Upon  being  answered  that 
‘This  is  Wakinyatawa’s  friend,  and  he  has  saved  his  life,’  they 
Buffered  us  to  pass  on.  His  lodge  was  about  four  miles  above  the 
Agency,  at  Little  Crow’s  village.  My  friend  soon  came  home,  and 
washed  me,  and  dressed  my  wounds  with  roots.  Some  few  white 
men  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  to  the  fort.  There  were  no 
other  white  men  taken  prisoners.” 
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The  relation  of  “  comrade,”  which  existed  between 
Mr.  Spencer  and  this  Indian,  is  a  species  of  Freema¬ 
sonry  which  is  in  existence  among  the  Sioux,  and  prob¬ 
ably  is  also  common  to  other  Indian  tribes. 

The  store  of  Louis  Robert  was,  in  like  manner,  at¬ 
tacked.  Patrick  McClellan,  one  of  the  clerks  in  charge 
of  the  store,  was  killed.  There  were  at  this  store  sev¬ 
eral  other  persons ;  some  of  them  were  killed,  and  some 
made  their  escape.  Mr.  John  FTairn,  the  Government 
carpenter  at  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency,  seeing  the  attack 
upon  the  stores  and  other  places,  seized  his  children, 
four  in  number,  and,  with  his  wife,  started  out  on  the 
prairie,  making  their  way  toward  the  fort.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Alexander  Hunter,  an  attached 
personal  friend,  and  his  young  wife.  (Mr.  Hunter  had 
been  married  only  about  a  month.)  Mr.  Nairn  had  been 
among  them,  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  some 
eight  years,  and  had,  by  his  urbane  manners  and  strict 
attention  to  their  interests,  secured  the  personal  friend¬ 
ship  of  many  of  the  tribe.  Hunter,  too,  was  a  favorite 
with  many  of  them,  and  his  wife  was  an  educated  and 
highly  accomplished  young  lady  of  mixed  Sioux  blood. 
When  some  miles  from  the  Agency,  on  the  New  Him 
road,  they  were  met  by  a  number  of  armed  Indians, 
and  gave  up  all  for  lost.  But  these  were  evidently 
well  disposed  toward  the  fugitives,  as  they  came  up  to 
them  and  talked  with  them,  advising  them  to  keep  in 
the  timber,  avoid  the  prairie  and  the  roads,  and  go  to 
the  fort,  and  then  left  them.  This  advice  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  Mr.  Nairn  and  his  family  reached  the  fort 
in  safety  that  afternoon.  Mr.  Hunter  had,  some  years 
before,  frozen  his  feet  so  badly  as  to  lose  the  toes,  and 
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being  lame,  walked  with  great  difficulty.  When  near 
an  Indian  village  below  the  Agency,  they  were  met  by 
an  Indian,  who  urged  Hunter  to  go  to  the  village, 
promising  to  get  them  a.  horse  and  wagon  with  which  to 
make  their  escape.  Nairn  went  on  with  his  family, 
and  soon  afterward  Mr.  J.  B.  Keynolds  and  his  wife, 
fleeing  from  his  place  at  Red  Wood  River,  ten  miles 
above  the  Agency,  overtook  them  in  a  buggy,"  and, 
although  thereby  lessening  the  chances  of  their  own 
escape,  kindly  took  two  of  Mr.  Nairn’s  children  and 
drove  on.  Mr.  Hunter  and  his  wife  went  to  the  Indian 
village,  believing  their  Indian  friend  would  redeem  his 
promise;  but,  from  inability  or  some  other  reason,  he 
did  not  do  so;  and,  fearing  to  remain,  and  unable  to 
walk  to  the  fort — obliged  as  they  were  to  cross  the 
Minnesota  River — they  went  to  the  woods,  where  they 
remained  all  night,  and,  in  the  morning,  started  for 
Fort  Ridgley  on  foot.  They  had  gone  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  however,  when  they  met  an  Indian,  who,  without 
a  word  of  warning,  shot  poor  Hunter  dead,  and  led  his 
distracted  young  wife  away  into  captivity. 

What  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  that  young  wife, 
who,  on  the  morning  before,  looked  out  into  the  bright 
sunlight  with  buoyant  hope  and  bounding  heart,  believ¬ 
ing  that  before  her  extended  a  long  vista  of  happiness 
and  peace,  secure  in  the  fond  afiection  of  a  devoted 
husband,  and  now  beheld  him  stretched  a  mangled  and 
lifeless  corpse  at  her  feet,  the  reader  '  can,  perhaps, 
imagine.  They  must  have  been  such  as  we  can  not 
describe. 

We  now  return  once  more  to  the  scene  of  blood 
and  conflagration  at  the  Agency.  The  white-haired 
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interpreter,  Philander  Prescott,  (now  verging  upon 
seventy  years  of  age),  alarmed,  hastily  left  his  house 
soon  after  his  meeting  with  Little  Crow,  and  fled  toward 
Port  Eidgley.  The  other  members  of  the  family  re¬ 
mained  behind,  knowing  that  their  relation  to  the  tribe 
would  save  them.  Mr.  Prescott  had  gone  several  miles, 
when  he  was  overtaken,  and  most  brutally  murdered 
in  cold  blood.  His  murderers  came  and  talked  with 
him,  and  he  reasoned  with  them,  saying :  I  am  an  old 
man;  I  have  lived  with  you  now  forty-five  years, 
almost  half  a  century;  my  wife  and  children  are 
among  you,  and  are  of  your  own  blood;  I  have  never 
done  you  any  harm,  and  have  been  your  true  friend 
in  all  your  troubles;  why  should  you  wish  to  kill  me?" 
Their  only  reply  was:  ‘‘We  would  save  your  life  if  we 
could,  but  the  white  man  must  die;  we  can  not  spare 
your  life ;  our  orders  are  to  kill  all  white  men :  you 
are  a  white  man;  we  can  not  save  you." 

Seeing  that  all  remonstrance  was  vain  and  hopeless, 
and  that  his  hour  had  come,  the  aged  man,  with  a  firm 
step  and  noble  bearing,  such  as  became  one  who  had 
done  no  wrong,  sadly  turned  away  from  the  deaf  ear 
and  iron  heart  of  the  savage,  and  with  dignity  and 
composure  received  the  fatal  messenger  of  death. 

Thus  perished  Philander  Prescott,  the  true,  tried, 
and  faithful  friend  of  the  Indian,  by  the  hands  of  that 
perfidious  race,  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
labored  to  benefit  to  so  little  purpose.  This  touching 
incident  was  gathered  from  conversations  among  the 
Indians,  heard  by  some  of  those  who  were  captives 
among  them. 

There  were  others,  whose  names  we  do  not  know, 
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who  shared  the  fate  of  those  already  named  at  this 
place,  whose  bones  are  moldering  in  unmarked  and 
nameless  graves,  or  are  bleaching  upon  the  prairie. 

The  number  of  persons  who  reached  Fort  Ridgley 
from  the  Agency  w’as,  according  to  a  table  in  the  report 
of  Adjutant-General  Malmros,  forty-one.  Some  are 
.  known  to  have  reached  other  places  of  safety,  many 
of  them  after  suffering  incredible  hardships,  without 
food,  nearly  denuded  of  raiment,  hiding  by  day  in  the 
tall  prairie-grass,  in  bogs  and  sloughs,  or  under  the 
trunks  of  prostrate  trees,  and  crawling  stealthily  by 
night  to  avoid  the  lurking  and  wily  foe,  who,  with  the 
keen  scent  of  the  blood-hound,  and  the  savage  ferocity 
of  the  tiger,  was  following  on  their  trail,  thirsting  for 
their  blood. 

Among  those  who  escaped  into  the  fort  were  Mr.  J. 
C.  Whipple,  of  Faribault,  whose  valuable  services  in 
the  defense  of  that  post  are  mentioned  elsewhere,  and 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Hewett,  of  New  Jersey,  who  also  ren¬ 
dered  valuable  aid  in  its  defense.  The  services  of  Mr. 
Whipple  have  been  recognized  and  rewarded  by  the 
Government  with  a  first-lieutenant’s  commission  in  the 
volunteer  artillery  service.  With  the  single  exception 
of  George  W.  Spencer,  all  the  men  (except  the  half- 
breeds)  who  did  not  escape  were  most  inhumanly 
butchered,  and  the  women  and  children  captured  and 
held  as  prisoners. 

James  Powell,  a  young  man  residing  at  St.  Peter, 
was  at  the  Agency,  herding  cattle  for  Wright,  Clark 
&  Dunning,  Government  contractors.  He  had  just 
turned  the  cattle  out  of  the  yard,  saddled  and  mounted 
his  mule,  as  the  work  of  death  commenced.  Seeing 
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Lamb  and  Wagner  sliot  down  near  liim,  be  turned  to 
flee,  when  Lamb  called  to  him  for  help ;  but,  at  tnat 
moment,  two  shots  were  fired  at  him,  and,  putting 
spurs  to  his  mule,  he  turned  toward  the  ferry,  passing 
close  to  an  Indian,  who  leveled  his  gun  and  fired  at  him ; 
but  the  caps  exploded,  when  the  savage,  evidently  sur¬ 
prised  that  he  had  failed  to  kill  him,  waved  his  hand 
toward  the  river,  and  exclaimed  “  Puckachee  !  jpucka- 
chee!”  This,  although  not  a  Dakota  word,  is  much 
used  by  them  in  their  intercourse  with  the  whites.  It 
is  equivalent  to  “  leave,”  or  “go  away.”  Powell  did  not 
wait  for  a  second  warning,  which  might  come  in  a  more 
unwelcome  form,  but  slipped  at  once  from  the  back  of 
his  animal,  dashed  down  the  bluff,  through  the  brush, 
and  reached  the  ferry  just  as  the  boat  was  leaving  the 
shore.  Looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he  ran,  he  saw  an 
Indian  dashing  down  the  hill,  in  full  pursuit,  on  the 
very  mule  he  had,  a  moment  before,  abandoned. 

All  that  day  the  work  of  sack  and  plunder  went  on ; 
and  when  the  stores  and  dwellings  and  the  warehouses 
of  the  Grovernment  had  been  emptied  of  their  contents, 
the  torch  was  applied  to  the  various  buildings,  and  the 
little  village  was  soon  a  heap  of  smoldering  ruins.  The 
steam  saw-mill,  three  small  log-houses,  and  the  black¬ 
ened  walls  of  the  stone  warehouse  were  alone  left  stand¬ 
ing,  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency 
had  been. 

The  bodies  of  their  slain  victims  were  left  to  fester 
in  the  sun  where  they  fell,  or  were  consumed  in  the 
buildings,  from  which  they  had  been  unable  to  effect 
their  escape. 

So  complete  was  the  surprise,  and  so  sudden  and  un- 
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expected  the  terrible  blow,  that  not  a  single  one  of  all 
that  host  of  naked  savages  was  slain.  In  thirty  min¬ 
utes  from  the  time  the  first  gun  was  fired,  not  a  white 
person  was  left  alive.  All  were  either  weltering  in 
their  gore  or  had  fled  in  fear  and  terror  from  the  dread¬ 
ful  scene. 

Red  Wood  River. 

At  the  Bed  Wood  Eiver,  ten  miles  above  the  Agency, 
on  the  road  to  Yellow  Medicine,  resided  Mr.  Joseph 
B.  Reynolds.  He  was  in  the  employment  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  teacher.  His  house  was  within  one  mile 
of  Shakopee’s  village.  His  family  consisted  of  his 
wife,  a  niece — Miss  Mattie  Williams,  of  Painesville, 
Ohio — Mary  Anderson,  and  Mary  Schwandt,  hired  girls, 
and  William  Landmeier,  a  hired  man.  Legrand  Davis, 
a  young  man  from  Shakopee,  was  also  stopping  with 
them,  temporarily. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August,  at  about 
six  o’clock,  John  Moore,  a  half-breed  trader,  residing 
near  them,  came  to  the  house  and  informed  them  that 
there  was  an  outbreak  among  the  Indians,  and  that 
they  had  better  leave  at  once.  Mr.  Reynolds  imme¬ 
diately  got  out  his  horse  and  buggy,  and,  taking  his 
wife,  started  off  across  the  prairie  in  such  a  direction 
as  to  avoid  the  Agency.  At  the  same  time  Davis  and 
the  three  girls  got  into  the  wagon  of  a  Mr.  Patoile,  a 
trader  at  Yellow  Medicine,  who  had  just  arrived  there 
on  his  way  to  New  Ulm,  and  they  also  started  out  on 
the  prairie.  William,  the  hired  man,  would  not  leave, 
but  remained  behind  until  he  had  been  twice  warned 
by  Moore  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  He  then  went 
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down  to  the  river  bottom,  and,  following  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Eiver,  started  for  the  fort.  When  some  distance  on 
his  way,  he  came  upon  some  Indians  who  were  gather¬ 
ing  up  cattle.  They  saw  him,  and  there  was  no  way 
of  escape.  They  came  to  him,  and  told  him  if  he  would 
assist  them  in  driving  the  cattle,  they  would  not  kill 
him.  Making  a  merit  of  necessity,  he  complied,  and 
went  on  with  them  till  they  were  near  the  Lower 
Agency,  when  the  Indians,  hearing  the  firing  at  the 
ferry,  suddenly  left  him,  and  hastened  on  to  take  part 
in  the  battle  then  progressing  between  Captain  Marsh 
and  their  friends.  William  wisely  concluded  that,  in 
his  case,  ‘‘  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor,”  and 
hastily  fled  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  that  night 
entered  Fort  Eidgley.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Eeynolds 
was  making  his  way,  by  a  circuitous  route,  toward  New 
XJlm.  He  had  lost  sight  of  Patoile  soon  after  leaving 
the  house.  As  mentioned  in  another  place,  he  overtook 
Mr.  Nairn  and  family  on  the  road,  and  took  two  of  the 
children  into  his  buggy.  They  were  often  in  sight  of 
Indians ;  and,  at  one  time,  an  Indian  or  half-breed  rode 
for  a  long  time  at  their  side,  with  his  gun  leveled  upon 
their  pursuers,  till  they  turned  back  from  their  intended 
victims,  when  their  preserver  also  left  them. 

At  another  time  they  ran  the  gauntlet  through  a  body 
of  Indians,  but,  strange  to  say,  were  not  hurt,  some  of 
them  telling  them  to  “Go  on,  they  did  not  wish  to  kill 
them;”  and  they,  too,  reached  the  fort  in  safety,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Minnesota  at  a  point  opposite.  A  minute  account 
of  their  flight  and  hair-breadth  escapes  will  be  found 
among  the  “  Personal  Narratives,”  in  another  part  of 
thia  work. 
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We  return  now  to  Patoile  and  liis  party,  whom  we 
left  at  the  house  of  Reynolds.  After  crossing  the  Red 
Wood  near  its  mouth,  he  drove  some  distance  up  that 
stream,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  struck  across  the 
prairie  toward  New  Ulm,  keeping  behind  a  swell  in  the 
prairie  which  ran  parallel  with  the  Minnesota,  some 
three  miles  south  of  that  stream.  He  thus  avoided 
the  Indians,  who  were  then  engaged  at  the  Agency  in 
murdering  the  people  and  destroying  the  place. 

They  had,  unpursued,  and  apparently  unobserved, 
reached  a  point  within  about  ten  miles  of  New  Ulm, 
and  nearly  opposite  Fort  Ridgley,  when  they  were  sud¬ 
denly  assailed  by  Indians,  who  killed  Patoile  and  Davis, 
and  severely  wounded  Mary  Anderson,  as  she  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  escape  to  the  woods.  Miss  Williams  and 
Mary  Schwandt  were  captured  unhurt.  Taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  team,  they  drove  back,  with  the  three 
captive  girls,  to  Waucouta’s  village. 

The  poor,  injured  young  woman  survived  her  wound 
and  the  brutal  and  fiendish  violation  of  her  person,  to 
which  she  was  subjected  by  these  devils  incarnate,  but 
a  few  days,  when  death,  in  mercy,  came  to  her  relief, 
and  ended  her  sufferings  in  the  quiet  of  the  grave. 
Poor  girl !  hers  was  a  sad  and  fearful  fate;  and  yet  her 
surviving  companions  in  suffering  would  have  gladly 
exchanged  their  own  dreary  and  terrible  future,  so  full 
to  them  of  nameless  horror,  for  the  sweet,  calm  quiet  of 
the  tomb. 

Mattie  Williams  and  Mary  Schwandt  were  after¬ 
ward  restored  to  their  friends  by  General  Sibley’s  ex¬ 
pedition,  at  Camp  Release.  We  say  ''  restored  to  their 
friends.”  This  was  hardly  true  of  Mary  Schwandt,  who, 
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•when  release  came,  found  alive,  of  all  her  father’s-  family, 
only  one,  a  little  brother;  and  he  had  witnessed  the 
fiendish  slaughter  of  all  the  rest,  accompanied  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  infernal  barbarity  (narrated  elsewhere) 
that  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  savage  brutality. 

On  Sunday,  the  IVth,  George  Gleason,  Government 
store-keeper  at  the  Lower  Agency,  accompanied  the 
family  of  Agent  Galbraith  to  Yellow  Medicine,  and  on 
Monday  afternoon,  ignorant  of  the  terrible  tragedy  en¬ 
acting  below,  started  to  return.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  wife  and  two  children  of  Dr.  J.  L.  "Wakefield, 
physician  to  the  Upper  Sioux.  When  about  two  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ked  Wood,  they  met  two  armed 
Indians  on  the  road.  Gleason,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  them,  greeted  them  with  the  usual  salutation  of 
“  Ho !  ”  accompanied  with  the  inquiry,  in  Sioux,  as  he 
passed,  “  Where  are  you  going  ?  ”  They  returned  the 
salutation,  and,  all  unsuspicious  of  danger,  Gleason  con¬ 
tinued  on,  but  had  gone  but  a  very  short  distance,  W’hen 
the  sharp  crack  of  a  gun  behind  him  bore  to  his  ear 
the  first  intimation  of  the  death  in  store  for  him.  The 
bullet  entered  and  passed  through  his  body,  and  he  fell 
from  the  wagon  to  the  ground.  At  the  same  moment 
Chaska,  the  Indian  who  had  not  fired,' sprang  into 
the  wagon,  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Wakefield,  and  driving 
a  short  distance,  returned.  Poor  Gleason  was  lying 
upon  the  ground,  still  alive,  writhing  in  mortal  agony, 
when  the  savage  monster  completed  his  hellish  work, 
by  placing  his  gun  at  his  breast,  and  shooting  him 
again.  Such  was  the  sad  end  of  the  life  of  George 
Gleason.  We  knew  him  well;  gay,  jocund,  genial,  and 
generous,  a  true  friend,  he  was  the  life  of  every  circle. 
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His  pleasant  face  was  seen,  and  his  mellow  voice  was 
heard  in  song,  at  almost  every  social  gathering  on  that 
rude  frontier.  He  had  a  smile  and  pleasant  word  for 
all ;  and  yet  he  fell,  in  his  manly  strength,  by  the  liands 
of  these  bloody  monsters,  whom  he  had  never  wronged 
in  word  or  deed.  Some  weeks  afterward,  his  mutilated 
remains  were  found  by  the  troops  under  Colonel  Sibley, 
and  buried  where  he  fell.  They  were  subsequently 
removed  by  his  friends  to  Shakopee,  where  they  re¬ 
ceived 'the  rites  of  Christian  sepulture. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  and  children  were  held  as  prisoners, 
and  were  reclaimed  with  the  other  captiyes  at  Camp 
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CHAPTEK  V. 


Massacre  on  the  north  side  of  the  Minnesota— Indians  seen  in  large  numbers,  all 
through  the  settlements — The  people  at  Beaver  Creek  attempt  to  escape— 
Burning  of  Mrs.  Henderson  and  two  children— Escape  of  J.  W.  Earle  and 
others — German  settlement — Indians  appear  under  Shakopee — The  Settlers 
nearly  all  killed— Escape  of  Peter  Bjorkman— Escape  of  Mrs.  Lateau— Story 
of  Mary  Hayden— La  Croix  Creek— Statement  ofKeam  Horan— Murders  near 
Birch  Coolie — Patterson’s  Rapids — The  Settlers  endeavor  to  escape — Murder 
of  the  Sehwandt  family— A  scene  of  awful  horror— Indian  duplicity — Whole¬ 
sale  Massacre — Upper  Agency — The  people  warned  by  Joseph  Laframbois 
and  Other  Day — Shooting  of  S.  B.  Garvie— Escape  of  D.  B.  Kennedy  and  J.  D. 
Boardman— Escape  of  Peter  Patoile— Escape  of  the  Whites  from  Yellow  Medi¬ 
cine — The  people  at  the  Missions  warned  by  friendly  Indians  and  half-breeds, 
and  escape— Settlement  on  the  Chippewa— Murder  of  James  W.  Lindsay  and 
his  comrade. 

Early  on  tlie  morning  of  tlie  18tli,  tlie  settlers  on 
tlie  north,  side  of  the  Minnesota  River,  adjoining  the 
reservation,  were  surprised  to  see  a  large  number  of 
Indians  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  They  were 
seen  soon  after  the  people  arose,  simultaneously,  all 
along  the  river  from  Birch  Coolie  to  Beaver  Creek,  and 
beyond,  on  the  west,  apparently  intent  on  gathering  up 
the  horses  and  cattle.  When  interrogated,  they  said 
they  were  after  Chippewas.  At^  about  six  or  seven 
o’clock  they  suddenly  began  to  repair  to  the  various 
houses  of  the  settlers,  and  then  the  flight  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  and  the  work  of  death  began. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Beaver  Creek,  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty-eight,  men,  women, 
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and  children,  assembled  at  the  bouse  of  Jonathan  W. 
Earle,  and,  with  several  teams,  started  for  Fort  Kidgley, 
having  with  them  the  sick  wife  of  S.  R.  Henderson,  her 
children,  and  the  family  of  N.  H.  White,  who  had  gone 
to  the  Blue  Earth  Valley,  for  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
derson,  who  was  not  expected  to  live,  and  the  wife  and 
two  children  of  James  Carr  others,  who  was  also  absent 
in  Steele  County. 

There  were,  also,  David  Carrothers  and  family,  Earle 
and  family,  Henderson,  and  a  German  named  Wedge, 
besides  four  sons  of  White  and  Earle;  the  rest  were 
women  and  children.  They  had  gone  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  when  they  were  surrounded  by  Indians.  When 
asked,  by  some  of  the  party  who  could  speak  their  lan¬ 
guage,  what  they  wanted,  they  answered,  “We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  kill  you."”  When  asked  why  they  were  to  be 
killed,  they  consented  to  let  them  go,  with  one  team 
and  the  buggy  with  Mrs.  Henderson,  if  they  would 
give  up  the  rest.  They  did  so,  and  started  on  again, 
but  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when  they  were 
again  stopped  by  the  savages,  and  the  remaining  team 
taken.  Again  they  moved  on,  drawing  the  buggy  and 
the  sick  woman  by  hand,  but  had  gone  but  a  few  rods 
further,  when  the  Indians  began  to  fire  upon  them. 
The  men  were  with  the  buggy;  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  had  gone  on  ahead,  as  well  as  the  boys  and  Car¬ 
rothers. 

Mr.  Earle,  seeing  that  the  savages  were  determined 
to  kill  them,  and  knowing  that  they  could  not  now 
save  Mrs.  Henderson,  hastened  on  and  came  up  with 
the  fleeing  fugitives  ahead.  Mr.  Henderson  held  up  a 
white  cloth  to  them,  when  they  shot  off  his  fingers, 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  killed  Wedge.  Henderson  no-w 
ran,  seeing  that  he  conld  not  save  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  made  his  escape.  They  came  up  with  the 
buggy,  and,  taking  out  the  helpless  woman  and  chil¬ 
dren,  threw  them  on  the  prairie,  and  placing  the  bed 
over  them,  set  it  on  fire,  and  hastened  on  after  the  flee¬ 
ing  fugitives. 

The  burned  and  blackened  remains  of  both  the 
mother  and  her  two  children  were  afterward  found  by 
a  burial  party,  and  interred. 

Coming  up  with  the  escaping  women  and  children, 
they  were  all  captured  but  two  children  of  David  Car- 
rothers.  These  they  had  shot  in  the  chase  after  Car- 
rothers,  Earle,  and  the  sons  of  Earle  and  White.  They 
killed,  also,  during  this  chase  and  running  fight,  Eugene 
White,  a  son  of  N.  D.  White,  and  Eadner,  son  of  Jona¬ 
than  W.  Earle. 

Carrothers  escaped  to  Crow  Eiver,  and  thence  to  St. 
Paul.  Mr.  Earle  and  two  of  his  sons,  and  one  son  of 
Mr.  White,  after  incredible  hardships,  escaped  to  Cedar 
City,  and  subsequently  made  their  way  back  to  St.  Peter 
and  Fort  Eidgley.  All  the  captives  taken  at  this  time 
were  carried  to  Crow’s  village,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  James  Carrothers  and  her  children,  were 
recovered  at  Camp  Eelease.  For  full  and  minute  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  adventures  of  these  parties,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  personal  narratives  of  J onathan  W.  Earle 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Carrothers,  in  another  portion  of  this 
work. 

After  they  had  captured  the  women  and  children, 
they  returned  to  the  houses  of  the  settlers,  and  plun¬ 
dered  them  of  their  contents,  carrying  off  what  they 
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could,  and  breaking  up  and  destroying  the  balance. 
They  then  gathered  up  the  stock  and  drove  it  to  their 
village,  taking  the  captives  with  them. 

Some  two  or  three  miles  above  the  neighborhood  of 
Earle  and  White  was  a  settlement  of  German  emi¬ 
grants,  numbering  some  forty  persons,  quiet,  industri¬ 
ous,  and  enterprising.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  these  had  all  assembled  at  the  house  of  John 
Meyer.  Very  soon  after  they  had  assembled  here,  some 
fifty  Indians,  led  by  Shakopee,  appeared  in  sight.  The 
people  all  fled,  with  the  exception  of  Meyer  and  his 
family,  going  into  the  grass  and  bushes.  Peter  Bjork-- 
man  (pronounced  Birkman)  ran  toward  his  own  house. 
Shakopee,  whom  he  well  knew,  saw  him,  and  exclaimed, 
“  There  is  Bjorkman ;  kill  him  !  ”  but,  entering  the  house 
and  passing  out  at  the  back-door,  keeping  the  building 
between  him  and  the  savages,  he  plunged  into  a  slough 
and  concealed  himself.  Being  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and 
that  garment  white,  he  removed  it,  fearing  it  might  be 
the  means  of  revealing  his  whereabouts  to  the  lurking 
savages.  Here  he  lay,  from  early  morning,  until  the 
darkness  of  night  enabled  him  to  leave  with  safety — ■ 
sufi'ering  unutterable  torments,  the  mosquitoes  literally 
swarming  upon  his  naked  person,  and  the  hot  sun 
scorching  him  to  the  bone. 

They  immediately  attacked  the  house  of  Meyer,  kill¬ 
ing  his  wife  and  all  his  children.  Seeing  his  family  all 
butchered,  and  having  no  means  of  defense,  Meyer 
effected  his  escape,  and  reached  Fort  Bidgley.  After 
killing  this  family,  they  proceeded  to  plunder  and  sack 
the  deserted  houses.  In  the  mean  time  the  affrighted 
people  had  got  together  again  at  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
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Sitzton,  near  Bjorkman’s,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty, 
men,  women,  and  children.  Bjorkman  dared  not  leave 
his  place  of  concealment,  as  he  had  discovered  an  In¬ 
dian  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  slough,  evidently 
watching  for  him.  He  did  not  even  dare  to  fight  the 
mosquitoes  that  were  fairly  eating  him  alive,  lest  a 
motion  might  reveal  him  to  his  watchful  enemy. 

In  the  afternoon  the  savages  returned  to  the  house 
of  Sitzton,  and  attacked  it,  killing  every  person  there 
but  one  woman,  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Eindenfield,  and  her 
child.  These  were  captured,  and  afterward  found  at 
Camp  Kelease,  and  restored  to  their  friends;  but  the 
husband  and  father  was  among  the  slain.  From  his 
place  of  concealment,  Mr.  Bjorkman  witnessed  this  at¬ 
tack  and  wholesale  massacre  of  almost  an  entire  neigh¬ 
borhood.  After  dark  he  came  out  of  the  slough,  and, 
going  to  his  house,  obtained  some  food  and  a  bundle  of 
clothing,  as  his  house  was  not  yet  plundered,  fed  his 
dog  and  calf,  and  went  over  to  the  house  of  Meyer; 
here  he  found  the  windows  all  broken  in,  but  did  not 
enter  the  house.  He  then  went  to  the  house  of  Sitz¬ 
ton.  The  silence  of  the  grave  was  there;  and,  in  the 
darkness,  his  nerves  were  not  equal  to  the  task  of  enter¬ 
ing  that  charnel-house  of  death,  and  he  turned  away, 
sick  and  faint.  As  he  passed  the  yard,  he  let  down  the 
bars,  and  turned  out  some  cattle  that  the  Indians  had 
not  yet  taken  away,  and,  turning  into  a  path  leading 
in  that  direction,  hastened  toward  Fort  Kidgley.  When 
some  distance  on  the  road,  he  overtook-  a  woman  and 
two  children,  one  an  infant  of  six  months,  the  wife  and 
children  of  John  Bateau,  who  had  been  killed.  Tak¬ 
ing  one  of  the  children  in  his  arms,  these  companions 
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in  misfortune  and  suffering  hurried  on  together  over 
the  prairie,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  traveled 
road.  Mrs.  Lateau  was  nearly  naked,  and  without 
either  shoes  or  stockings.  The  rough  prairie  grass 
lacerated  her  naked  feet  and  limbs  terribly,  and  she 
was  about  giving  out  in  despair.  Bjorkman  took  from 
his  bundle  a  shirt,  and  tearing  it  in  parts,  she  wound 
it  about  the  bleeding  members,  and  proceeded  on. 

At  aboirt  daylight  they  came  in  sight  of  the  house 
of  Magner,  eight  miles  above  the  fort.  Here  they  saw 
some  eight  or  ten  Indians,  and,  turning  aside  from  the 
road,  dropped  down  into  the  grass,  where  they  remained 
until  nearly  noon,  when,  the  Indians  having  disappeared, 
they  again  moved  toward  the  fort,  but  slowly  and  cau¬ 
tiously,  as  they  did  not  reach  it  until  about  midnight. 
It  rained  during  the  afternoon,  and  Bjorkman  put  a 
coat  from  his  bundle  upon  Mrs.  Lateau  and  one  upon 
the  eldest  child.  Upon  reaching  the  fort,  Mrs.  Lateau 
found  two  sons,  aged  ten  and  twelve  years  respectively, 
who  had  effected  their  escape,  and  reached  there  before 
her. 

Mrs.  Mary,  widow  of  Patrick  Hayden,  who  resided 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  house  of  J.  W. 
Earle,  near  Beaver  Creek,  in  Kenville  County,  says : 

“  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August,  Mr.  Hayden  started 
to  go  over  to  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Keynolds,  at  the  Red  Wood 
River,  on  the  reservation,  and  met  Thomas  Robinson,  a  half- 
breed,  who  told  him  to  go  home,  get  his  family,  and  leave  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  the  Indians  were  coming  over  to  kill  all  the 
whites.  He  came  immediately  home,  and  we  commenced  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  to  leave,  but  in  a  very  few  minutes  we  saw  some 
three  or  four  Indians  coming  on  horseback  We  then  went  over 
to  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  Benedict  Eune,  and  found  them  all 
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ready  to  leave.  I  started  off  with  Eune’s  people,  and  mj  has- 
band  went  back  home,  still  thinking  the  Indians  would  not  kill 
any  one,  and  intending  to  give  them  some  provisions  if  they 
wanted  them.  1  never  saw  him  again. 

“We  had  gone  about  four  miles,  when  we  saw  a  man  lying 
dead  in  the  road,  and  his  faithful  dog  watching  by  his  side. 

“We  drove  on  till  we  came  to  the  house  of  David  Faribault,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Agency 
ferry.  When  we  got  here,  two  Indians  came  out  of  Faribault’s 
house,  and  stopping  the  teams,  shot  Mr.  Zimmerman,  who  was 
driving,  and  his  two  boys.  1  sprang  out  of  the  wagon,  and  with 
my  child,  one  year  old,  in  my  arms,  ran  into  the  bushes,  and 
went  up  the  hill  toward  the  fort.  When  I  came  near  the  house 
of  Mr.  Magner  I  saw  Indians  throwing  furniture  out  at  the  door, 
and  I  went  down  into  the  bushes  again,  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
road,  and  staid  there  till  sundown. 

“  While  I  lay  here  concealed,  I  saw  the  Indians  taking  the 
roof  off  the  warehouse,  and  saw  the  buildings  burning  at  the 
Agency.  I  also  heard  the  firing  during  the  battle  at  the  ferry, 
when  Marsh  and  his  men  were  killed. 

“  I  then  went  up  near  the  fort  road,  and  sitting  down  under  a 
tree,  waited  till  dark,  and  then  started  for  Fort  Ridgley,  carrying 
my  child  all  the  way.  I  arrived  at  the  fort  at  about  one  o’clock 
A.  M.  The  distance  from  our  place  to  Ridgley  was  seventeen 
miles. 

“On  Tuesday  morning  I  saw  John  Magner,  who  told  me  that, 
when  the  soldiers  went  up  to  the  Agency  the  day  before,  he  saw 
my  husband  lying  in  the  road,  near  David  Faribault’s  house, 
dead.  John  Hayden,  his  brother,  who  lived  with  us,  was  found 
dead  near  La  Croix  Creek.  They  had  got  up  the  oxen,  and  were 
bringing  the  family  of  Mr.  Eisenrich  to  the  fort,  when  they  were 
overtaken  by  Indians.  Eisenrich  was  killed,  and  his  wife  and 
five  children  were  taken  prisoners. 

“Mrs.  Zimmerman,  who  was  blind,  and  her  remaining  children, 
and  Mrs.  Eune  and  her  children,  five  in  number,  were  captured 
and  taken  into  the  house  of  David  Faribault,  where  they  were 
kept  till  night,  the  savages  torturing  them  by  telling  them  that 
they  were  going  to  fasten  them  in  the  house  and  burn  them 
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alive;  but  at  night,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  let  them  go,  and 
they,  too,  reached  the  fort  in  safety.  Mr.  Eune,  who,  with  one  of 
his  boys,  eleven  years  old,  remained  behind  to  drive  in  his  cattle, 
was  met  by  them  on  the  road  and  killed.  The  boy  was  captured, 
and,  with  the  other  prisoners,  recovered  at  Camp  Eelease.” 

The  neighborhoods  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Croix  Creek, 
and  between  that  and  Fort  Eidgley,  were  also  visited 
on  Monday  forenoon,  and  the  people  either  massacred, 
driven  away,  or  made  prisoners.  As  stated  by  Mrs. 
Hayden,  Edward  Magner,  living  eight  miles  above  the 
fort,  was  killed.  His  wife  and  children  had  gone  to  the 
fort,  and  he  had  returned  to  look  after  his  cattle,  when 
he  was  shot.  Patrick  Kelley  and  David  O’Conner, 
both  single  men,  were  killed  at  or  near  Magner’s. 

Kearn  Horan  makes  the  following  statement: 

“  I  lived  four  miles  from  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency,  on  the  fort 
road.  On  the  18th  of  August,  Patrick  Horan,  my  brother,  came 
early  from  the  Agency,  and  told  us  that  the  Indians  were  mur¬ 
dering  the  whites.  He  heard  the  wounded  and  captive  whites 
hallooing  for  help  all  around  him  before  he  left.  He  escaped 
alone,  and  crossed  the  ferry,  and,  with  some  Frenchmen,  was  on 
his  way  to  the  fort.  They  came  to  me  about  half  a  mile  from 
my  house,  and  wanted  me  to  go  with  them;  but  I  did  not  believe 
it  was  so  bad  as  they  reported,  and  went  toward  my  own  house 
to  look  after  my  things.  My  brother  and  William  and  Thomas 
Smith  went  with  me.  We  had  not  gone  far,  when  we  saw  Indians 
in  the  road  near  Magner’s.  Thomas  Smith  went  to  them,  thinking 
they  were  white  men,  and  I  saw  them  kill  him.  This  awakened 
me  to  a  sense  of  my  danger.  We  then  turned  to  flee,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  we  saw  men  escaping  with  teams  along  the  road,  and 
we  all  fled  toward  the  fort  together,  the  Indians  firing  upon  us  as 
we  ran,  but  hitting  no  one.  The  teams  were  oxen,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  were  gaining  on  us,  when  one  of  the  men  in  his  excitement 
dropped  his  gun.  The  savages  came  up  to  it,  and  picking  it  up, 
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all  stopped  and  gathered  around  to  examine  it,  and  the  men  in 
the  wagons  whipped  the  oxen  into  a  run.  This  delay  enabled  us 
to  elude  them. 

“  As  we  passed  the  house  of  Ole  Sampson,  Mrs.  Sampson  was 
crying  at  the  door  for  help.  Her  three  children  were  with  her. 
We  told  her  to  go  into  the  brush  and  hide,  for  we  could  not  help 
her.  We  ran  into  a  ravine,  and  hid  in  the  grass.  We  had  a  dog 
with  us,  which  endangered  us  very  much,  but  it  did  not  bark. 
After  the  Indians  had  hunted  some  time  for  us,  they  came  along 
the  side  of  the  ravine,  and  called  to  us,  in  good  English,  saying, 

‘  Come  out,  boys;  what  are  you  afraid  of?  We  do  n’t  want  to  hurt 
you.’ — [They  must  have  been  half-breeds. — Editor.]  We  did  not 
go.  After  they  left  us  we  crawled  out,  and  made  our  way  to  the 
fort,  where  we  arrived  at  about  four  o’clock  P.  M.  My  family  had 
gone  there  before  me.  Mrs.  Sampson  did  not  go  to  the  brush,  but 
hid  in  the  wagon  in  which  they  had  recently  come  from  Waseca 
County.  It  was  what  w^e  call  a  “  prairie  schooner,”  covered  with 
cloth,  a  genuine  emigrant  wagon.  They  then  took  her  babe  from 
her,  and,  throwing  it  down  upon  the  grass,  put  hay  under  the 
wagon,  set  fire  to  it,  and  went  away.  Mrs.  Sampson  got  out  of  the 
wagon,  badly  burned,  and,  taking  her  infant  from  the  ground,  made 
her  way  to  the  fort.  Two  of  her  children  were  burned  to  death  in 
the  wagon.  Mr.  Sampson  had  been  previously  killed,  about  eighty 
rods  from  the  house.” 

In  the  neighborhood  of  La  Croix  Creek,  or  Birch 

Coolie,  Peter  Pereau,  Frederick  Closen,  -  Piguar, 

Andrew  Bahlke,  Henry  Keartner,  old  Mr.  Closen,  and 
Mrs.  William  Vitt,  and  several  others,  whose  names  we 
could  not  learn,  were  killed.  Mrs.  Maria  Frorip,  an 
aged  German  woman,  was  wounded  four  different  times 
with  small  shot,  but  escaped  to  the  fort.  The  wife  of 
Henry  Keartner  also  escaped  and  reached  the  fort. 
The  wife  arid  child  of  a  Mr.  Cardenelle  were  taken 
prisoners,  as  were  also  the  wife  and  children  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Closen,  whose  interesting  account  of  her  adven- 
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tures  and  captivity  will  be  found  among  the  Personal 
Narratives  ”  elsewhere. 

William  Vitt  came  into  Fort  Eidgley,  but  not  until 
he  had,  with  his  own  hands,  and  all  alone,  performed 
the  last  sad  rites  of  sepulture  for  his  murdered  wife, 
and  had  also  buried  Mr.  Piguar.  The  dwellings  of  the 
inhabitants  were  plundered  and  sacked,  every  thing  of 
value  being  either  carried  off  or  destroyed. 

A  flourishing  German  settlement  had  sprung  up  near 
Patterson’s  Eapids,  on  the  Sacred  Heart,  twelve  miles 
below  Yellow  Medicine. 

Word  came  to  this  neighborhood,  about  sundown  of 
the  18th,  that  the  Indians  had  broken  out,  and  were 
murdering  the  whites.  This  news  was  brought  to  them 
by  two  men  who  had  started  for  the  Lower  Agency, 
and  had  seen  the  lifeless  and  mutilated  remains  of  the 
murdered  victims  of  savage  brutality  lying  upon  the 
road,  and  in  their  sacked  and  plundered  dwellings, 
below  their  settlement,  toward  Beaver  Creek.  The 
whole  neighborhood,  with  the  exception  of  one  family, 
that  of  Mr.  Schwandt,  soon  assembled  at  the  house 
of  Paul  Kitzman,  with  their  oxen  and  wagons,  and 
prepared  to  start  for  Fort  Eidgley. 

A  messenger  was  sent  to  the  house  of  Schwandt; 
but  the  Indian  rifle  and  tomahawk  had  been  before 
them,  and  done  their  fearful  work.  Of  all  that  family 
but  two  survived ;  one,  a  boy,  who  was  a  witness  of 
the  awful  scene  of  butchery,  and  was  then  on  his  way, 
covered  with  blood,  toward  Fort  Eidgley ;  the  other,  a 
young  girl  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  then  residing 
at  Eed  Wood,  who  was  captured,  as  previously  stated. 

This  boy  saw  his  sister,  a  young  married  woman, 
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ripped  open  by  one  of  the  fiends,  while  alive,  and  her 
unborn  babe  taken,  yet  struggling,  from  her  person, 
and  nailed  to  a  tree  before  the  glazing  eyes  of  the  dying 
mother.  A  full  account  of  this  fearful  tragedy  will  be 
found  in  the  narrative  of  Mrs.  Kreiger,  which  we  pub¬ 
lish  elsewhere. 

This  party  started  in  the  evening  to  make  their 
escape,  going  north-west,  so  as  to  avoid  the  settlements 
below,  and  the  traveled  roads,  striking  across  the  prairie 
toward  the  head  of  Beaver  Creek,  taking  some  provi¬ 
sions  with  them. 

They  traveled  in  this  way  all  night,  and,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  changed  their  course  somewhat  toward  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Kiver,  to  go  to  Fort  Eidgley.  They  continued  on 
in  this  direction  until  the  sun  was  some  two  hours  high, 
when  they  were  met  by  eight  Sioux  Indians,  who  told 
them  that  the  murders  were  committed  by  Chippewas, 
and  that  they  had  come  over  to  protect  them,  and  pun¬ 
ish  the'  murderers  of  the  whites,  and  induced  them  to 
turn  back  toward  their  homes.  One  of  the  savages 
spoke  English  well.  He  was  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  company,  having  often  hunted  with  Paul  Kitzman. 
He  kissed  Kitzman,  telling  him  he  was  a  good  man; 
and  they  shook  hands  with  all  the  party.  These  simple- 
hearted  Germans  believed  them,  gave  them  of  their 
food,  distributed  some  money  among  them,  and,  grate¬ 
fully  receiving  their  assurances  of  friendship  and  pro¬ 
tection,  turned  back. 

They  traveled  on  toward  their  deserted  homes  till 
noon,  when  they  again  halted,  and  again  gave  their 
pretended  protectors  food.  The  Indians  went  away  by 
themselves  to  eat.  The  suspicions  of  the  fugitives  were 
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now  somewliat  aroused,  but  they  felt  tbat  they  were,  to 
a  great  extent,  in  the  power  of  the  wretches.  They 
soon  came  back,  and  ordered  them  to  go  on,  taking  their 
position  on  each  side  of  the  train.  Soon  after  they  went 
on  and  disappeared.  The  train  kept  on  toward  home  ; 
and  when  within  a  few  rods  of  a  house,  where  they 
thought  they  could  defend  themselves,  as  they  had  guns 
with  them,  they  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  some  four¬ 
teen  Indians,  who  instantly  fired  upon  them,  killing 
eight  (all  but  three  of  the  men)  at  the  first  discharge. 
At  the  next  fire  they  killed  two  of  the  remaining  men 
and  six  of  the  women,  leaving  only  one  man,  Frederick 
Kreiger,  alive.  His  wife  was  also,  as  yet,  unhurt. 
They  soon  dispatched  Kroger,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
began  beating  out  the  brains  of  the  screaming  children 
with  the  butts  of  their  guns.  Mrs.  Kreiger  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  wagon,  and,  when  her  husband  fell,  attempted 
to  spring  from  it  to  the  ground,  but  was  shot  from  be¬ 
hind,  and  fell  back  in  the  wagon-box,  although  not  dead, 
or  entirely  unconscious.  She  was  roughly  seized  and 
dragged  to  the  ground,  and  the  teams  were  driven  off. 
She  now  became  insensible.  A  few  of  the  children, 
during  this  awful  scene,  escaped  to  the  timber  near  by ; 
and  a  few  also,  maimed  and  mangled  by  these  horrible 
monsters,  and  left  for  dead,  survived,  and,  after  endur¬ 
ing  incredible  hardships,  got  to  Fort  Kidgley.  The 
writer  saw  one  woman,  Mrs.  Zable,  and  five  children, 
horribly  mangled,  and  almost  naked,  enter  the  fort, 
eleven  days  afterward,  from  that  terrible  field  of  death. 
Mrs.  Kreiger  also  survived  her  unheard-of  sufferings. 
In  another  part  of  this  work  will  be  found  her 
own  narrative  of  her  sad  experience.  It  is  a  tale  of 
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awful  horror.  Some  forty-odd  bodies  were  afterward 
found  and  buried  on  that  fatal  field  of  slaughter.  Thus 
perished,  by  the  hands  of  these  terrible  scourges  of  the 
border,  almost  an  entire  neighborhood.  Quiet,  sober, 
and  industrious,  they  had  come  hither  from  the  vine- 
clad  hills  of  their  fatherland,  by  the  green  shores  and 
gliding  waters  of  the  majestic  Rhine,  and  had  built  for 
themselves  homes,  where  they  had  fondly  hoped,  in 
peace  and  quiet,  to  spend  yet  long  years,  under  the 
fair,  blue  sky,  and  in  the  sunny  clime  of  Minnesota, 
when  suddenly,  and  in  one  short  hour,  by  the  hand  of 
the  savage,  they  were  doomed  to  one  common  annihila¬ 
tion. 

During  all  the  ^tal  18th  of  August,  the  people  at  the 
Upper  Agency,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  tragic  events 
transpiring  below,  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security, 
continued  their  usual  avocations.  In  the  absence  of 
Major  Galbraith,  the  assistant  Agent,  Judge  Givens, 
was  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Agency.  As  night  ap¬ 
proached,  an  unusual  gathering  of  Indians  was  observed 
on  the  hill  just  west  of  the  Agency,  and  between  it  and 
the  house  of  John  Other  Day.  Judge  Givens  and  Charles 
Crawford,  then  acting  as  interpreter,  in  the  absence  of 
Freniere,  went  out  to  them,  and  sought  to  learn  why 
they  were  there  in  council,  but  could  get  no  satisfactory 
reply.  Soon  after  this,  Other  Day  came  to  them  with 
the  news  of  the  outbreak  below,  as  did  also  Joseph  La- 
frambois,  a  half-breed  Sioux,  The  families  there  were 
soon  all  gathered  together  in  the  warehouse  and  dwell¬ 
ing  of  the  Agent,  who  resided  in  the  same  building,  and, 
with  the  guns  they  had,  they  prepared  themselves  as 
best  they  could,  and  awaited  an  attack,  determined  to 
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sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  There  were 
gathered  here  sixty-two  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Other  Day,  and  several  other  Indians,  who  came  to 
them,  told  them  they  would  stand  by  them  to  the  last. 
These  men  visited  the  council  outside,  several  times 
during  the  night ;  but  when  they  were,  most  needed, 
one  only,  the  noble  and  heroic  Other  Day,  remained 
faithful.  All  the  others  disappeared,  one  after  another, 
during  the  night.  About  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  Stewart  B.  Garvie,  connected  with  the  traders* 
store,  known  as  Myrick’s,  came  to  the  warehouse,  and 
was  admitted,  badly  wounded,  a  charge  of  buckshot 
having  entered  his  bowels.  Garvie  was  standing  in  the 
door  of  his  store  when  he  was  fired  upon  and  wounded. 
He  ran  up  stairs,  and  jumping  from  the  window  into 
the  garden,  crawled  away,  and  reached  the  Agency 
without  further  molestation.  At  about  this  time 
Joseph  Laframbois  went  to  the  store  of  Daily  &  Pratt, 
and  awakened  the  two  men  in  charge  there,  Duncan  R. 
Kennedy  and  J.  D.  Boardman,  and  told  them  to  flee 
for  their  lives.  They  hastily  dressed  and  left  the  store, 
but  had  not  gone  ten  rods,  when  they  saw  in  the  path 
before  them  three  Indians.  They  stepped  down  from 
the  path,  which  ran  along  the  edge  of  a  rise  in  the 
ground  of  some  feet,  and  crouching  in  the  grass,  the 
Indians  passed  within  eight  feet  of  them.  Kennedy 
went  on  toward  Fort  Ridgley,  determined  to  reach  that 
post  if  possible,  and  Boardman  went  to  the  warehouse. 
At  the  store  of  William  H.  Forbes,  Constans,  book¬ 
keeper,  a  native  of  France,  was  killed.  At  the  store 
of  Patoile,  Peter  Patoile,  clerk,  and  nephew  of  the  pro- 
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prietor,  was  shot  just  outside  the  store,  the  ball  enter¬ 
ing  at  the  back  and  coming  out  near  the  nipple,  passing 
through  his  lungs.  An  Indian  came  to  him  after  he  fell, 
turned  him  over,  and  saying  “  He  is  dead,”  left  him. 

They  then  turned  their  attention  to  the  stores.  The 
clerks  in  the  store  of  Louis  Robert  had  effected  their 
escape,  so  thgt  there  were  now  no  white  men  left,  and 
when  they  had  become  absorbed  in  the  work  of  plunder, 
Ratoile  crawled  off  into  the  bushes  on  the  bank  of  the 
Yellow  Medicine,  and  concealed  himself.  Here  he  re¬ 
mained  all  day  Tuesday,  in  sight  of  the  stores,  which 
the  savages  were  plundering,  and  at  which  they  were 
engaged  during  the  entire  day.  After  dark  he  got  up 
and  started  for  a  place  of  safety.  Ascendiog  the  bluff, 
out  of  the  Yellow  Medicine  bottom,  he  passed  the 
Government  warehouse  and  dwellings  of  the  employees, 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  trading-post.  They  had 
already  been  plundered  and  sacked.  Patoile  dragged 
himself  a  mile  and  a  half  further  that  night,  to  the 
Minnesota,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Medicine. 
Wading  the  Minnesota,  he  entered  the  house  of  Louis 
Labelle,  a  settler  on  the  opposite  side  at  the  ford.  It 
was  deserted.  Finding  a  bed  in  the  house,  he  lay  down 
upon  it,  and  was  soon  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  until 
morning,  when  two  half-breeds,  Joseph  Laframbois  and 
Harces  Freniere,  and  an  Indian,  Makacaga,  entered  the 
house,  and  finding  him  there,  awoke  him,  telling  him 
there  were  hostile  Indians  about,  and  that  he  must  go 
into  a  ravine  near  by  and  hide.  They  gave  him  a 
blanket  to  disguise  himself,  and  going  with  him  to 
the  ravine,  concealed  him  in  the  grass  and  left  him, 
promising  to  return,  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so, 
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bring  bim  food,  and  guide  him  away  to  the  prairie. 
He  lay  in  this  ravine  until  toward  night,  when  his 
friends,  true  to  their  promise,  returned,  bringing  some 
crackers,  tripe,  and  onions.  They  went  with  him  some 
distance  out  on  the  prairie,  and  enjoining  upon  him 
not  to  attempt  to  go  to  Fort  Ridgley,  and  giving  him 
the  best  directions  they  could  as  to  the  course  he  should 
take,  shook  hands  with  him  and  left  him.  Their  names 
should  be  inscribed  upon  tablets  more  enduring  than 
brsuss.  That  night  he  slept  on  the  prairie,  and  the  next 
day  resumed  his  wanderings,  over  an  unknown  region, 
without  an  inhabitant.  After  wandering  for  days  with¬ 
out  food  or  drink,  his  little  stock  of  crackers  and  tripe 
being  exhausted,  he  came  to  a  deserted  house,  which 
he  did  not  know.  Here  he  remained  all  night,  and 
obtained  two  raw  potatoes  and  three  ears  of  green  corn. 
These  he  ate  raw.  It  was  all  the  food  he  had  for  eight 
days.  Wandering,  and  unknowing  whither  to  go,  on  the 
twelfth  day  out  from  Labelle’s  house,  he  heard  the  bark¬ 
ing  of  dogs,  and  creeping  nearer  to  them,  still  fearing 
there  might  be  Indians  about,  he  was  overjoyed  at  see¬ 
ing  white  men.  Soon  making  himself  and  his  condition 
known,  he  was  taken  and  kindly  cared  for  by  these  men, 
who  had  some  days  before  deserted  their  farms,  and  had 
now  returned  to  look  after  their  crops  and  cattle.  He 
now  learned  for  the  first  time  where  he  was.  He  had 
struck  a  settlement  far  up  the  Sauk  Valley,  some  forty 
miles  above  St.  Cloud.  He  must  have  wandered,  in 
those  twelve  days  of  suffering,  not  less  than  two  hund¬ 
red  miles,  including  deviations  from  a  direct  course. 

He  was  taken  by  these  men,  in  a  wagon,  to  St.  Cloud, 
where  his  wound  was  dressed  for  the  first  time.  From 
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St.  Cloud  the  stage  took  him  to  St,  Anthony,  where 
he  took  the  cars  to  St.  Paul,  The  writer  was  well 
acquainted  with  him  at  Yellow  Medicine,  and  met  him 
in  St.  Paul,  about  an  hour  after  his  arrival  in  that  city, 
as  one  risen  from  the  dead.  A  case  of  equal  suffering 
and  equal  endurance  is  scarcely  to  be  found  on  record. 
With  a  bullet- wound  through  the  lungs,  he  walked 
twelve  days,  not  over  a  smooth  and  easy  road,  but 
across  a  trackless  prairie,  covered  with  rank  grass, 
wading  sloughs  and  streams  on  his  way,  almost  without 
food,  and  for  days  without  water,  before  he  saw  the  face 
of  a  man ;  and  then  traveled,  by  wagon,  stage,  and  cars, 
over  one  hundred  miles. 

His  recovery  was  rapid,  and  he  soon  enlisted  in  the 
1st  Eegiment  Minnesota  Mounted  Eangers,  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Sibley,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Sioux.  Pa- 
toile  was  in  the  battles  on  the  Missouri  in  the  summer 
of  1863,  where  his  company — that  of  Captain  Joseph 
Anderson — is  mentioned  as  having  fought  with  great 
bravery. 

We  now  return  to  the  warehouse  at  Yellow  Medicine, 
which  we  left  to  follow  the  strange  fortunes  of  young 
Patoile.  Matters  began  to  wear  a  serious  aspect  when 
Garvie  came  to  them,  mortally  wounded.  They  laid  him 
upon  a  lounge  in  Major  Galbraith’s  parlor,  and  did  all 
for  him  that  the  circumstances  admitted.  Other  Day 
was  constantly  on  the  watch  outside,  and  reported  the 
progress  of  affairs,  keeping  those  within  constantly 
posted.  Toward  daylight  every  friendly  Indian  but 
him  had  deserted  them,  and  they  then  felt  that  their 
case  was  well-nigh  hopeless,  and  began  seriously  to 
canvass  the  question,  of  flight.  The  demoniac  yells  of 
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the  savages  came  distinctly  to  their  ears  from  the  trad¬ 
ing-post  below,  half  a  mile  distant.  They  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  work  of  plunder.  The  chance-s  of  escape 
were  sadly  against  them,  even  if  they  made  the  attempt. 
To  remain  was  certain  destruction.  They  decided  to 
make  the' attempt.  Other  Day  knew  every  foot  of  the 
country  over  which  they  must  pass,  and  would  be  their 
guide. 

The  teams  were  hastily  harnessed  to  the  wagons  and 
driven  to  the  door.  A  bed  was  placed  in  one  of  them ; 
Garvie  was  laid  upon  it.  The  women  and  children 
provided,  a  few  loaves  of  bread,  hastily  taken;  and, 
just  as  day  dawiied,  the  cortege  started  on  its  perilous 
way.  Most  of  the  men  were  compelled  to  walk.  This 
party  consisted  of  the  family  of  Major  Galbraith,  wife, 
and  three  children ;  Nelson  Givens,  wife,  and  wife’s 
mother,  and  three  children ;  Noah  Sinks,  wife,  and  two 
children ;  Henry  Eschele,  wife,  and  five  children  ;  John 
Fadden,  wife,  and  three  children;  Mr.  German  and 
wife ;  Frederick  Patoile,  wife,  and  two  children ;  Mrs. 
Jane  K.  Murch,  Miss  Mary  Charles,  Miss  Lizzie  Saw¬ 
yer,  Miss  Mary  Daly,  Miss  Mary  Hays,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Warner,  Mrs.  John  Other  Day  and  one  child,  Mrs. 
Hanrahan,  N.  A.  Miller,  Edward  Oramsie,  Z.  Hawkins, 
«»Oscar  Canfil,  Mr.  Hill,  an  artist. of  St.  Paul,  J.  D. 
Boardman,  Parker  Pierce,  Dr.  J.  L.  Wakefield,  and 
several  others,  mostly  young  men,  whose  names  we  do 
not  know. 

They  crossed  the  Minnesota  at  Labelle’s  farm,  and 
soon  turned  into  the  timber  on  the  Hawk  Eiver,  crossed 
that  stream  at  some  distance  above  its  mouth,  and  as¬ 
cended  from  the  narrow  valley  through  which  it  runs 
11 
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to  the  open  prairie  beyond,  and  followed  down  the  Min¬ 
nesota,  keeping  back  on  the  prairie  as  far  as  the  farm 
of  Major  J.  R.  Brown,  eight  miles  below  the  Yellow 
Medicine,  Mr.  Fadden  and  Other  Day  visited  the  house, 
and  found  it  deserted,  A  consultation  then  took  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  where  they  should  go.  Some 
of  them  wished  to  go  to  F ort  Eidgley ;  others,  to  some 
town  away  from  the  frontier.  Other  Day  told  them 
that  if  they  attempted  to  go  to  the  fort  they  would  all 
be  killed,  as  the  Indians  would  either  be  lying  in  am¬ 
bush  on  that  road  for  them,  or  would  follow  them, 
believing  they  would  attempt  to  go  there.  His  counsel 
prevailed,  and  they  turned  to  the  left,  across  the  preirie, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Kandiyohi  Lakes  and  Glencoe. 
They  traveled  all  day  over  the  prairie  without  seeing 
a  house, .  and,  at  night,  prepared  to  bivouac  on  the 
prairie,  when  one  of  the  party  mounted  a  horse  and 
rode  forward,  and  found  a  house  about  a  mile  ahead. 
They  hastened  forward,  and  reached  it  in  time  to  escape 
a  furious  storm  which  raged  that  night.  They  were 
kindly  received  by  the  only  person  about  the  premises, 
a  man,  whose  family  were  away.  Here  they  remained 
until  the  next  morning.  Soon  after  crossing  Hawk 
Eiver  they  were  joined  by  Louis  Labelle  and  Gertong, 
his  son-in-law,  who  remained  with  them  all  that  day.  • 
On  Wednesday  morning  they  left  the  house  of  the 
friendly  settler,  and  that  night  reached  Cedar  City, 
eleven  miles  from  Hutchinson,  in  the  county  of  McLeod. 
The  inhabitants  had  deserted  the  town,  and  gone  to  an 
island  in  Cedar  Lake,  and  had  erected  a  rude  shelter. 
There  was  shallow  water,  at  one  point,  from  the  main¬ 
land  to  this  island.  Through  this  water  our  escaping 
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party  drove,  guided  by  one  of  the  citizens  of  Cedar 
City,  and  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  people  as¬ 
sembled  there. 

That  night  it  rained,  and  all  were  drenched  to  the 
skin.  Poor  G-arvie  was  laid  under  a  rude  shed,  upon 
his  bed,  and  all  was  done  for  him  that  they  could  do  ; 
but,  in  the  morning,  it  was  evident  that  he  could  go 
no  further,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Peck,  and  left.  He  died  there,  a  day  or  two  after¬ 
ward.  Some  of  the  company,  who  were  so  worn  out  as 
to  be  unable  to  go  on  beyond  Hutchinson,  returned  to 
Cedar  City,  and  saw  that  he  was  decently  interred. 

On  Thursday  they  went  on,  by  way  of  Hutchin¬ 
son  and  Glencoe,  to  Carver,  and  thence  to  Shakopee 
and  St.  Paul.  But  for  the  unflinching  devotion  of 
Other  Day  (Ampatiitokicha)  and  his  wise  guidance, 
they  would  all  have  been  lost,  as  it  has  been  since 
learned  that  Indians  were  on  the  fort  road,  who  would 
undoubtedly  have  destroyed  the  entire  party.  Major 
Galbraith,  in  a  report  to  the  Department,  says  of  this 
escape :  « 

“  Led  by  the  noble  Other  Day,  they  struck  out  on  the  naked 
prairie,  literally  placing  their  lives  in  this  faithful  creature’s 
hands,  and  guided  by  him,  and  him  alone.  After  intense  suffering 
and  privation,  they  reached  Shakopee,  on  Friday,  the  22d  of 
August,  Other  Day  never  leaving  them  for  an  instant ;  and  this 
Other  Day  is  a  pure.,  full-blooded  Indian,  and  was,  not  long  since, 
one  of  the  wildest  and  fiercest  of  his  race.  Poor,  noble  fellow  I 
must  lie,  too,  be  ostracized  for  the  sins  of  his  nation?  I  com¬ 
mend  him  to  the  care  of  a  just  God  and  a  liberal  government; 
and  not  only  him,  but  all  others  who  did  likewise,” 

After  a  knowledge  of  the  designs  of  the  Indians 
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reached  the  people  at  the  Agency,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  more  than  merely  communicate  with  the  two 
families  at  the  saw-mill,  three  miles  above,  and  with 
the  families  at  the  Mission.  They  were,  therefore,  re¬ 
luctantly  left  to  their  fate.  Early  in  the  evening  of 
Monday,  two  civilized  Indians,  Chaskada  and  Tankan- 
xaceye,  went  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Williamson,  and  warned 
them  of  their  danger,  informing  them  of  what  had  oc- 
cured  below ;  and  two  half-breeds,  Michael  and  Gabriel 
Renville,  and  two  Christian  Indians,  Paul  Mazakuta 
Mani  and  Simon  Anaga  Mani,  went  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Riggs,  the  missionary,  at  Hazelwood,  and  gave  them 
warning  of  the  danger  impending  over  them. 

There  were  at  this  place,  at  that  time,  the  family  of 
the  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Riggs,  Mr.  H.  D.  Cunningham  and 
family,  Mr.  D.  W.  Moore  and  his  wife,  (who  reside  in 
New  Jersey),  and  Jonas  Pettijohn  and  family.  Mr. 
Pettijohn  and  wife  were  in  charge  of  the  Government 
school  at  Red  Iron’s  village,  and  were  now  at  Mr.  Riggs's. 
They  got  up  a  team,  and  these  friendly  Indians  went  with 
them  to  an  island  in  the  Minnesota,  about  three  miles 
from  the  Mission.  Here  they  remained  till  Tuesday 
evening.  In  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  Andrew  Hunter, 
a  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Williamson,  came  to  them  with  the  in¬ 
formation  that  the  family  of  himself  and  the  Doctor  were 
secreted  below.  The  families  at  the  saw-mill  had  been 
informed  by  the  Renvilles,  and  were  with  the  party  of 
Dr.  Williamson.  At  night  they  formed  a  junction  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Minnesota,  and  commenced  their 
perilous  journey.  A  thunder-storm  effectually  obliter¬ 
ated  their  tracks,  so  that  the  savages  could  not  follow 
them.  They  started  out  on  the  prairie  in  a  north-east- 
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erly  direction,  and,  on  Wednesday  morning,  changed 
their  course  south-easterly,  till  they  struck  the  Lac  qui 
Parle  road,  and  then  made  directly  for  Fort  Eidgley. 
On  Wednesday  they  were  joined  by  three  Germans,  who 
had  escaped  from  Yellow  Medicine.  On  Wednesday 
night  they  found  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Upper  Agency,  and  turned  to  the  north  again,  keep¬ 
ing  out  on  the  prairie.  On  Friday  they  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Beaver  Creek,  when  Dr.  Williamson, 
who,  with  his  wife  and  sister,  had  remained  behind, 
overtook  them  in  an  ox-cart,  having  left  about  twenty- 
four  hours  later.  They  now  determined  to  go  to  Fort 
Eidgley.  When  within  a  few  miles  of  that  post,  just 
at  night,  they  were  discovered  by  two  Indians  on  horse¬ 
back,  who  rode  along  parallel  with  the  train  for  awhile, 
and  then  turned  and  galloped  away,  and  the  fugitives 
hastened  on,  momentarily  expecting  an  attack.  Near 
the  Three-Mile  Creek  they  passed  a  dead  body  lying  by 
the  road-side.  They  drove  on,  passing  the  creek,  and, 
turning  to. the  left,  passed  out  on  the  prairie,  and 
halted  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort.  It  was  now 
late  at  night;  they  had  heard  firing,  and  had  seen 
Indians  in  the  vicinity.  They  were  in  doubt  what  to 
do.  It  was  at  length  decided  that  Andrew  Hunter 
should  endeavor  to  enter  the  fort  and  ascertain  its  con¬ 
dition,  and  learn,  if  possible,  whether  they  could  get  in. 
Hunter  went,  and,  although  it  was  well-nigh  surrounded 
by  savages  (they  had  been  besieging  it  all  the  afternoon), 
succeeded  in  crawling  in  on  his  hands  and  knees.  He 
was  told  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  so  large 
a  party,  forty-odd,  to  get  through  the  Indian  lines,  and 
that  he  had  better  return  and  tell  them  to  push  on 
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toward  the  towns  below.  He  left  as  he  had  entered, 
crawling  out  into  the  prairie,  and  reached  his  friends  in 
safety.  It  seemed  very  hard,  to  be  so  near  a  place  of 
fancied  security,  and  obliged  to  turn  away  from  it,  and, 
weary  and  hungry,  press  on.  Perils  beset  their  path  on 
every  hand ;  dangers,  seen  and  unseen,  were  around  them ; 
but  commending  themselves  to  the  care  of  Him  who  “  suf- 
fereth  not  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground  without  his 
notice,”  they  resumed  their  weary  march.  They  knew 
that  all  around  them  the  work  of  death  and  desolation 
was  going  on,  for  the  midnight  sky,  on  every  side,  was 
red  with  the  lurid  flame  of  burning  habitations.  Strange 
sounds,  as  of  voices  of  human  beings  in  distress,  greeted 
their  ears,  and  turned  the  warm  life-current,  chilled  and 
freezing,  back  upon  their  sinking  hearts.  They  heard 
clearly,  from  out  the  gloom,  the  tramp  of  horses’  feet, 
hurrying  past  the6i  in  the  darkness;  but  they  still 
pressed  on.  Soon  their  wearied  animals  gave  out.  Un¬ 
hitching  them  from  the  vehicles,  they  were  turned  out 
to  graze,  and  the  well-nigh  exhausted  fugitives,  again 
commending  themselves  to  the  fatherly  care  of  a  loving 
God,  bivouacked  for  the  night.  With  the  early  dawn, 
they  were  again  upon  the  move.  They  were  now  some 
eight  miles  from  the  fort,  in  the  direction  of  Henderson. 
Here,'  four  men,  the  three  Germans  who  had  joined  them 
on  Wednesday,  and  a  young  man  named  Gilligan,  left 
them,  and  went  off  in  the  direction  of  New  Ulm.  They 
were  expostulated  with  in  vain,  and  had  gone  scarcely 
a  mile,  just  over  a  swell  in  the  prairie,  when  guns  were 
heard  in  that  direction.  The  bodies  of  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  men  were  afterward  found,  and  buried  there, 
where  they  fell. 
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They  traveled  on  in  the  direction  of  Henderson, 
slowly  and  painfully,  for  their  teams,  as  well  as  them¬ 
selves,  were  nearly  exhausted.  That  day  the  savages 
were  beleaguering  New  Ulm,  and  the  sounds  of  the  con¬ 
flict  were  borne  faintly  to  their  ears  upon  the  breeze. 
They  had  flour  with  them,  but  no  means  of  cooking  it, 
and  were,  consequently,  much  of  the  time  without  proper 
food.  On  the  afternoon  of  this  day  they  came  to  a  de¬ 
serted  house,  on  the  road  from  Fort  Eidgley  to  Hen¬ 
derson,  the  house  of  Michael  Cummings,  where  they 
found  a  stove,  cooking  utensils,  and  a  jar  of  cream. 
Obtaining  some  ears  of  corn  from  the  field  or  garden 
near  by,  and  “  confiscating  ”  the  cream,  they  prepared 
themselves  the  first  good  meal  they  had  had  since  leav¬ 
ing  their  homes  so  hastily  on  Monday  night; 

After  refreshing  themselves  and  their  worn  animals 
at  this  place  for  some  hours,  their  journey  was  again 
resumed.  That  night  they  slept  in  a  forsaken  house 
on  the  prairie,  and,  on  Sabbath  morning  early,  were 
again  on  their  way.  As  they  proceeded,  they  met  some 
of  the  settlers  returning  to  their  deserted  farms,  and 
calling  a  halt  at  a  deserted  house,  where  they  found  a 
large  company  of  people,  they  concluded  to  remain 
until  Monday,  and  recuperate  themselves  and  teams,  as 
well  as  to  observe  in  a  proper  manner  the  holy  Sabbath. 
On  Monday  morning  they  separated,  part  going  to  Hen¬ 
derson  and  part  to  St.  Peter,  all  feeling  that  the  All- 
seeing  Eye  that  never  slumbers**or  sleeps  had  watched 
over  them,  and  that  the  loving  hand  of  God  had  guided 
them  safely  through  the  dangers,  seen  and  unseen,  that 
had  beset  their  path. 

Mr.  Jonas  Pettijohn,  one  of  this  party,  relates  an 
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occurrence  wliicli,  if  it  does  not  conclusively  prove,  yet 
is  very  strong  presumptive  evidence  of,  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  which  extended  to  the  Upper  Sioux. 
Mr.  P.  was  removing  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  Peter,  and, 
on  Monday,  the  18th  of  August,  had  employed  some 
Indians  of  Bed  Iron’s  band  to  take  some  of  his  goods 
down  to  the  Hazelwood  Mission.  An  old  chief  of 
one  of  the  bands  near  his  place  had  loaned  him  a 
pony  to  take  his  wife  down,  and  he  had  started  on  his 
way,  when  he  met  a  son  of  Mr.  Biggs,  on  the  way 
up  after  him.  He '  gave  Mrs.  Pettijohn  in  charge  of 
young  Biggs,  and  himself  turned  back  for  the  rest  of 
his  goods ;  this  was  nearly  fifty  miles  above  the  Lower 
Agency,  where  such  bloody  scenes  were  being  enacted. 
Two  Indians  of  Bed  Iron’s  band  got  into  the  wagon, 
and  rode  with  him.  They  told  him  that  the  whites 
below  were  all  being  killed  that  day,  and  that  the  In¬ 
dians  were  going  to  fight  very  hard.  Mr.  Pettijohn 
did  not  believe  the  story,  and  jocularly  inquired  if  they 
were  going  to  fight.  They  replied  that  they  did  not 
know. 

When  on  the  way  down,  two  others,  armed  with 
guns,  got  into  his  wagon,  and  rode  down  with  him. 
When  asked  why  they  were  going  below,  they  replied, 
‘‘We  are  hungry  for  tobacco,  and  are  going  down  to 
get  some.”  About  nine  o’clock,  when  one  and  a  half 
miles  from^the  Mission,  he  met  the  two  Indians  who 
had  been  down  with  hll  goods  returning.  It  was  dark, 
and,  as  the  teams  approached,  Pettijohn  distinctly 
heard  the  rascals,  who  were  sitting  in  the  wagon  behind 
him,  cock  their  guns,  and  say,  in  a  whisper,  “  There 
comes  some  one.” 
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The  two  with  the  oxen,  who  had  been  down  with 
the  goods,  came  up,  and,  taking  the  horses  by  their 
heads,  ordered  Pettijohn  to  get  out.  When  he  remon¬ 
strated,  and  inquired  what  they  meant,  they  replied: 
“  G-et  out,  and  keep  quiet,  or  we  will  kill  you ;  the 
whites  are  all  to  be  killed,  and  we  want  these  horses 
and  this  wagon.”  Making  a  merit  of  necessity,  he 
obeyed.  They  gave  him  the  chief’s  pony,  which  they 
were  taking  back  with  them,  told  him  to  take  a  by¬ 
road  to  the  Mission,  or  he  would  be  killed ;  and  all  four 
of  the  Indians  left.  Arriving  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Biggs,  he  learned  that  they  had  already  been  informed 
of  the  state  of  affairs  below.  About  one  o’clock  that 
night  they  all  went  on  th^  island.  Mr.  Pettijohn  had 
resided  among  the  Sioux  for  a  long  time,  and,  doubtless, 
owes  his  life  to  some  feeling  of  personal  friendship  on 
the  part  of  these  Indians. 

In  the  region  of  the  State  above  the  Upper  Agency 
there  were  but  few  white  inhabitants.  Of  all  those 
residing  on  the  Chippewa  Kiver,  near  its  mouth,  we 
can  hear  of  but  one  who  escaped,  and  he  was  wounded, 
while  his  comrade,  who  lived  with  him,  was  killed. 
This  man  joined  the  party  of  the  missionaries,  and  got 
away  with  them. 

On  the  Yellow  Medicine,  above  the  Agency  about 
twelve  miles,  was  a  settler  named  James  W.  Lindsay. 
Pie  was  unmarried,  and  another  single  man  was  “  bach¬ 
ing  it”  with  him.  They  were  both  killed.  Their 
nearest  white  neighbors  were  at  the  Agency,  and  they 
could  not  be  warned  of  their  danger,  and  knew  nothing 
of  it  until  the  savages  were  upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Leopold  Wohler  and  Wife — ^Major  Brown’s  family— Charles  Blair— Capture  of  the 
party  from  Brown’s — Escape  of  Blair  from  Little  Crow’s  village  to  Fort  Ridg- 
ley — The  Ingalls  family — Sad  fate  of  the  two  little  boys — The  Frace  family — 
Leavenworth — Murder  of  the  Blurn  family — Death  of  Philetus  Jackson — State- 
ment  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Covill — E.scape  of  Charles  Smith  and  others — Mrs. 
Harrington,  Mrs.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Henshaw— Murder  of  Henshaw— Escape  of 
the  two  women — ^Adventures  of  John  Jackson — Story  of  Mrs.  Laura  Whiton — 
Elijah  Whiton — He  meets  William  J.  Duly,  of  Lake  Shetek — Killing  of  Whiton 
and  escape  of  Duly— Adventures  of  Mrs.  Harrington— Killing  of  the  Heyers 
family— Fiendi.sh  barbarity— Milford— The  Massipost  family— The  Hanleys— 
Bastian  Mey  and  family— .4dolph  Shilling  and  his  Daughter  killed— The  Zel¬ 
ler  and  Zettle  families  all  killed— Jacob  Keck  and  others — Charles  Zierke— 
The  Browns — Nicollet  County — William  Mills — Lieutenant  Sheehan — West 
Newton  —  Lafayette  —  Courtland  —  Swan  Lake — Partial  list  of  the  killed  in 
Nicollet  County— Charles  Nelson— Extract  of  letter  from  Captain  Chittenden — 
Death  of  Jacob  Mauerlo  —  Murder  of  Felix  Smith — Indians  scouring  the 
country — A  scouting  party  seen  at  St.  Peter. 


The  news  of  the  murders  below  reached  Leopold 
Wohler  at  the  '' lime-kiln,”  three  miles  below  Yellow 
Medicine,  on  Monday  afternoon.  Taking  his  wife,  he 
crossed  the  Minnesota  River,  and  went  to  the  house  of 
Major  Joseph  R.  Brown. 

Major  Brown's  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and  nine 
children;  Angus  Brown  and  wife,  and  Charles  Blair, 
a  son-in-law,  his  wife,  and  two  children.  The  Major 
himself  was  away  from  home.  Including  Wohler  and 
his  wife,  there  were  then  at  their  house,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  18th  of  August,  eighteen  persons. 
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They  started,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  to 
make  their  escape,  with  one  or  two  others  of  their 
neighbors,  Charles  Holmes,  a  single  man,  residing  on 
a  claim  above  them,  being  of  the  party.  They  were 
overtaken  or  met  that  morning,  down  toward  Beaver 
Creek,  by  Indians,  and  all  of  the  Brown  family  cap- 
tured,  as  well  as  Mr.  Blair  and  his  family,  and  Mrs. 
Wohler,  and  taken  at  once  to  Little  Crow's  village. 
Messrs.  Wohler  and  Holmes  escaped.  Major  Brown’s 
family  were  of  mixed  Indian  blood,  his  wife  being  a 
Sioux  woman.  This  fact,  probably,  accounts  for  their 
saving  the  life  of  Blair,  who  was  a  white  man. 

Crow  told  him  to  go  away,  as  his  young  men  were 
going  to  kill  him;  and  he_  made  his  escape  to  Fort 
Bidgley,  being  out  some  five  days  and  nights  without 
food.  When  he  entered  that  post,  he  was  completely  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  yet  Lieutenant  Sheehan,  then  in  command, 
immediately  arrested  and  confined  him,  charging  him 
with  being  a  spy,  because  he  had  a  wife  of  mixed  blood, 
and  came  from  the  camp  of  Little  Crow.  Mr.  Blair 
was  in  poor  health.  The  hardships  he  endured  were 
too  much  for  his  already  shattered  constitution;  and, 
although  he  escaped  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife, 
he  was  soon  numbered  among  the  victims  of  the  mas¬ 
sacre. 

J.  H.  Ingalls,  a  Scotchman,  who  resided  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  his  wife,  were  killed,  and  their  four 
children  taken  into  captivity.  Two  of  them,  young 
girls,  aged  twelve  and  fourteen  years,  were  rescued  at 
Camp  Eelease,  and  the  two  little  boys  were  taken  away 
by  Little  Crow.  Poor  little  fellows!  their  fate  is  still 
shrouded  in  mystery.  A  Mr.  Frace,  residing  near 
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Brown's  place,  was  also  killed.  His  wife  and  two 
children  were  found  at  Camp  Eelease. 

The  town  of  Leavenworth  was  situated  on  the  Cot¬ 
tonwood,  in  the  county  of  Brown.  Word  was  brought 
to  some  of  the  settlers  in  that  town,  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  that  the  Indians  had  broken  out  and  were  killing 
the  inhabitants  on  the  Minnesota.  They  immediately 
began  to  make  preparations  to  leave.  Mr.  William 
Carroll  started  at  once  for  Hew  Ulm  alone,  to  learn 
the  facts  of  the  rumored  outbreak.  The  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  alarmed  by  these  rumors,  fled  that  night 
toward  Hew  Ulm.  Some  of  them  reached  that  town 
in  safety,  and  some  were  waylaid  and  massacred  upon 
the  road. 

The  family  of  a  Mr.  Blum,  a  worthy  German  citizen, 
were  all,  except  a  small  boy,  killed  while  endeavoring 
to  escape.  On  Tuesday  morning,  Mr.  Philetus  Jackson 
was  killed,  while  on  the  way  to  town  with  his  wife  and 
son.  Mrs.  Jackson  and  the  young  man  escaped. 

We  insert  here  the  statements  of  two ’ladies,  who 
escaped  from  this  neighborhood,  as  they  detail  very 
fully  the  events  of  several  days  in  that  locality.  Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Covill,  wife  of  George  W.  Covill,  says : 

“  On  Monday,  the  18th  of  August,  messengers  came  to  the 
house  of  Luther  Whiton,  from  both  above  and  below,  with  a  re- 
port  of  an  outbreak  of  the  Indians.  My  husband  was  at  Mr. 
Whiton’s,  stacking  grain.  He  came  home  about  four  o’clock 
P.  M.,  and  told  me  about  it,  and  then  went  back  to  Whiton's, 
half  a  mile  away,  to  get  a  Mr.  Biant,  who  had  recently  come 
there  from  the  State  of  Maine,  to  take  his  team  and  escape.  I 
packed  a  trunk  with  clothing,  and  hid  it  in  the  grass,  and  then 
went  myself  to  Whiton’s,  as  I  was  afraid  to  remain  at  the  house. 
Mr.  Biant  got  up  his  team,  and  taking  his  two  trunks — one  of 
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them  containing  over  two  thousand  dollars  in  gold — took  us  all 
with  him.  There  was  a  family  at  Mr.  AVhiton’s  from  Tennessee, 
and  a  young  child  of  theirs  had  died  that  day.  The  poor  woman 
took  her  dead  child  in  her  arms,  and  we  all  started  across  the 
prairie,  avoiding  the  road,  for  Mankato.  We  camped  that  night 
about  three  miles  from  home,  on  the  prairie;  and  seeing  no<rfires, 
as  of  burning  buildings,  returned  to  the  house  of  our  neighbor, 
Van  Guilder,  and  found  that  the  settlers  had  nearly  all  left.  Mr. 
Van  Guilder  and  family,  Edward  Allen  and  wife,  Charles  Smith 
and  family,  and  Mrs.  Carroll,  were  all  we  knew  of,  that  remained. 

“We  started  on,  thinking  that  we  would  overtake  the  Leaven¬ 
worth  party,  who  had  been  gone  about  an  hour.  We  had  gone 
about  two  and  a  half  miles,  when  we  saw,  ahead  of  us,  a  team, 
with  two  men  in  the  wagon,  who  drove  toward  us  until  they  got  into 
a  hollow,  and  then  got  out  and  went  behind  a  knoll.  We  drove 
qiiite  near  them,  when  Mr.  Covill  discovered  them  to  be  Indians. 
Kiant  turned  his  horses  round  and  fled,  when  they  jumped  up  out 
of  the  grass,  whooped,  and  fired  at  us.  They  then  jumped  into 
their  wagon  and  followed.  Mr.  Covill  had  the  only  gun  in  the 
party  that  could  be  used,  and  kept  it  pointed  at  the  Indians  as 
we  retreated.  They  fired  at  us  some  half-dozen  times,  but,  fortu¬ 
nately,  without  injuring  any  one. 

“We  drove  hastily  back  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Van  Guilder,  and 
entered  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  savages  firing  upon  us  all 
the  time.  Mr.  Van  Guilder  had  just  started  away,  with  his  fam¬ 
ily,  as  we  came  back,  and  returned  to  the  house  with  us.  A  shot 
from  the  Indians  broke  the  arm  of  his  mother,  ah  aged  lady, 
soon  after  we  got  into  the  house,  as  she  was  passing  a  window. 
In  our  haste,  we  had  not  stopped  to  hitch  the  horses,  and  they 
soon  started  off,  and  the  Indians  followed.  As  they  were  going 
over  a  hill  near  the  house,  they  shook  a  white  cloth  at  us,  and, 
whooping,  disappeared. .  There  were  in  this  company — after  Ri¬ 
ant  wa>a  gone,  who  left  us,  and  hid  in  >a  slough — fifteen  persons. 
We  immediately  started  out  on  the  prairie  again.  We  had  now 
only  the  ox-team  of  Van  Guilder,  and  the  most  of  us  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  walk.  His  mother,  some  small  children,  and  some 
trunks,  made  a  wagon-load-  The  dead  child,  which  the  mother 
had  brought  back  to  the  house  with  her,  was  left  lying  upon  the 
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table.  It  was  afterward  found,  with  its  head  severed  from  its  body 
by  the  fiends.  S.  L.  Wait  and  Luther  Whiton,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  in  the  grass  when  they  saw  the  Indians  coming,  joined 
us.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hough  and  infant  child  were  with  the  family  of 
Van  Guilder.  These  made  our  number  up  to  fifteen.  We  trav¬ 
eled  across  the  prairie  all  day  without  seeing  any  Indians,  and, 
at  night,  camped  on  the  Little  Cottonwood.  We  waded  the 
stream,  and  made  our  camp  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  tall  grass 
and  reeds.  We  reached  this  spot  on  Tuesday  night,  and  remained 
there  till  Friday  afternoon,  without  food,  save  a  little  raw  flour, 
which  we  did  not  dare  to  cooh,  for  fear  the  smoke  would  reveal 
our  whereabouts  to  the  savages,  when  a  company  from  New  Ulm 
rescued  us. 

“On  Wednesday  night,  after  dark,  Covill  and  Wait  started  for 
New  Ulm,  to  get  a  party  to  come  out  to  our  aid,  saying  they 
would  be  back  the  next  day.  That  night,  and  nearly  all  the 
next  day,  it  rained.  At  about  daylight  the  next  day,  when  just 
across  the  Big  Cottonwood,  five  miles  from  New  Ulm,  they  heard 
an  Indian  whooping  in  their  rear,  and  turned  aside  into  some 
hazel-bushes,  where  they  lay  all  day.  At  the  place  where  they 
crossed  the  river  they  found  a  fish-rack  in  the  water,  and  in  it 
caught  a  fish.  Part  of  this  they  ate  raw  that  day.  It  was  now 
Thursday,  and  they  had  eaten  nothing  since  Monday  noon.  They 
started  again  at  dark,  for  New  Ulm.  When  near  the  graveyard, 
two  miles  from  the  town,  an  Indian,  with  grass  tied  about  his 
head,  arose  from  the  ground  and  attempted  to  head  them  oif. 
They  succeeded  in  evading  him,  and  got  in  about  ten  o’clock. 
When  about  entering  the  place,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  pick¬ 
ets,  which  alarmed  the  town,  and  when  they  got  in,  all  was  in 
commotion,  to  meet  an  expected  attack. 

“The  next  morning,  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Captain 
Tousley,  of  Le  Sueur,  and  S.  A.  Buell,  of  St.  Peter,  started  to 
our  relief,  reaching  our  place  of  concealment  about  two  o’clock. 
They  brought  us  food,  of  which  our  famished  party  eagerly  par¬ 
took.  They  were  accompanied  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Daniels,  of  St. 
Peter,  and  Dr.  Mayo,  of  Le  Sueur.  They  went  on  toward  Leav¬ 
enworth,  intending  to  remain  there  all  night,  bury  the  dead, 
should  any  be  found,  the  next  day,  rescue  any  who  might  remain 
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aliv&,  and  tlien  return.  They  buried  the  Blum  family  of  six  per¬ 
sons  that  afternoon,  and  then  concluded  to  return  that  night  W e 
reached  New  Ulm  before  midnight  Mr.  Van  Guilder’s  mother 
died  soon  after  we  got  into  town,  from  the  eflfects  of  her  wound 
and  the  exposure  to  which  she  had  been  subjected. 

“  At  about  the  same  time  that  we  returned  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Van  Guilder,  on  Tuesday,  Charles  Smith  and  family,  Edward 
Allen  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  Carroll,  had  left  it,  and  reached  New 
Ulm,  without  seeing  Indians,  about  half  an  hour  before  the  place 
was  attacked.  The  same  day,  William  Carroll,  wdth  a  party  of 
men,  came  to  the  house  for  us,  found  Mr.  Eiant,  who  w'as  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  slough,  and  started  back  toward  New  Ulm.  But  few 
of  them  reached  the  town  alive.” 

An  account  of  the  adventures  of  this  company,  and 
its  fate,  will  be  found  elsewhere,  in  the  statement  of 
Ealph  Thomas,  one  of  the  party. 

On  Monday,  the  18th  of  August,  two  women,  Mrs. 
Harrington  and  Mrs.  Hill,  residing  on  the  Cottonwood, 
below  Leavenworth,  heard  of  the  outbreak,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  a  Mr.  Heushaw,  a  single  man,  living  near 
them,  to  harness  up  his  team  and  take  them  away,  as 
their  husbands  were  absent  from  home.  Mrs.  Har¬ 
rington  had  two  children ;  Mrs.  Hill  none.  They  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance  when  they  were  overtaken 
by  Indians.  Mr.  Henshaw  was  killed,  and  Mrs.  Har¬ 
rington  was  badly  wounded,  the  ball  passing  through 
her  shoulder.  She  had  just  sprung  to  the  ground  with 
her  youngest  child  in  her  arms;  one  of  its  arms  was 
thrown  over  her  shoulder,  and  the  ball  passed  through 
its  little  hand,  lacerating  it  dreadfully.  The  Indians 
were  intent  upon  securing  the  team,  and  the  women 
were  not  followed,  and  escaped.  Securing  the  horses, 
they  drove  away  in  an  opposite  direction. 
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Mrs.  Harrington  soon  became  faint,  from  tlie  loss  of 
blood ;  and  Mrs.  Hill,  concealing  her  near  a  slough, 
took  the  eldest  child  and  started  for  New  Ulm.  Before 
reaching  that  place,  she  met  John  Jackson  and  William 
Carroll,  who  resided  on  the  Cottonwood,  above  them; 
and,  telling  them  what  had  happened,  they  put  her  on 
one  of  their  horses,  and  turned  back  with  her  to  the 
town. 

On  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  Mr.  Jackson  was  one  of 
the  party  with  Carroll,  heretofore  mentioned,  that  went 
out  to  Leavenworth,  and  visited  the  house  of  Van 
Guilder,  in  search  of  their  families.  When  that  party 
turned  back  to  New  Ulm,  Jackson  did  not  go  with 
them,  but  went  to  his  own  house  to  look  for  his  wife, 
who  had  already  left.  He  visited  the  houses  of  most 
of  his  neighbors,  and,  finding  no  one,  started  back  alone. 
When  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Hill,  between  Leavenworth 
and  New  Ulm,  on  the  river,  he  saw  what  he  supposed 
were  white  men  at  the  house,  but,  when  within  a  few 
rods  of  them,  discovered  that  they  were  Indians.  The 
moment  he  made  this  discovery  he  turned  to  flee  to 
the  woods  near  by.  They  fired  upon  him,  and  gave 
chase,  but  he  outran  them,  and  reached  the  timber  un¬ 
harmed.  Here  he  remained  concealed  until  late  at 
night,  when  he  made  his  way  back  to  town,  where 
he  found  his  wife,  who,  with  others  of  their  neighbors, 
had  fled  on  the  first  alarm,  and  reached  the  village  in 
safety.  Mrs.  Laura  Whiton,  widow  of  Elijah  Whiton, 
of  Leavenworth,  Brown  County,  makes  the  following 
statement : 

“We  had  resided  on  our  claim,  in  Leavenworth,  a  little  over 
four  years.  There  were  in  our  family,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
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1862,  four  persons — Mr.  Whiton,  myself,  and  two  children — a  son 
of  sixteen  years,  and  a  daughter  nine  years  of  age.  On  Monday 
evening,  the  18th  of  August,  a  neighbor,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  hia 
son,  a  young  boy,  who  resided  three  miles  from  our  place,  came 
to  our  house  in  search  of  their  horses,  and  told  us  that  the  lu' 
dians  had  murdered  a  family  on  the  Minnesota  River,  and  went 
away.  We  saw  no  one,  and  heard  nothing  more  until  Thursday 
afternoon  following,  about  four  o’clock,  when  about  a  dozen  In¬ 
dians  were  seen  coining  from  the  direction  of  the  house  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor  named  Heydrick,  whom  they  were  chasing.  Heydrick  jumped 
off  a  bridge  across  a  ravine,  and,  running  down  the  ravine,  con¬ 
cealed  himself  under  a  log,  where  he  remained  until  eight  o’clock, 
when  he  came  out,  and  made  his  escape  into  New  Ulm. 

“The  savages  had  already  slain  all  his  family,  consisting  of 
his  wife  and  two  children.  Mr.  Whiton,  who  was  at  work  near 
the  door  at  the  time,  came  into  the  house,  but  even  then  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  thing  serious,  supposing  Heydrick  was 
unnecessarily  frightened.  But  when  he  saw  them  leveling  their 
guns  at  him,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  better  leave. 
He  loaded  his  double-barreled  gun,  and  we  all  started  for  the 
timber.  After  reaching  the  woods,  Mr.  Whiton  left  us  to  go  to 
the  house  of  his  brother  Luther,  a  single  man,  to  see  what  had 
become  of  him,  telling  us  to  remain  where  we  were  until  he  came 
back.  We  never  saw  him  again.  After  he  left  us,  not  daring 
to  remain  where  we  were,  we  forded  the  river,  (Cottonwood,)  and 
hid  in  the  timber,  on  the  opposite  side,  where  we  remained  until 
about  eight  o’clock,  when  we  started  for  New  Ulm. 

“While  we  lay  concealed  in  the  woods,  we  heard  the  Indiana 
driving  up  our  oxen,  and  yoking  them  up.  They  hitched  them 
to  our  wagon,  loaded  it  up  with  our  trunks,  bedding,  etc.,  and 
drove  away.  We  went  out  on  the  prairie,  and  walked  all  night 
and  all  the  next  day,  arriving  at  New  Ulm  at  about  dark  on 
Friday,  the  22d.  About  midnight,  on  Thursday  night,  as  we  were 
fleeing  along  the  road,  we  passed  the  bodies  of  the  family  of  our 
neighbor,  Blum,  lying  dead  by  the  road-side.  They  had  started 
to  make  their  escape  to  town,  but  were  overtaken  by  the  savages 
upon  the  road,  and  all  but  a  little  boy  most  brutally  murdered. 

“  Mr.  Whiton  returned  home,  from  his  visit  to  the  house  of . 
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his  brother,  which  he  found  deserted,  and  found  that  our  house 
had  already  been  plundered.  He  then  went  to  the  woods  to  search 
for  US.  He  remained  in  the  timber,  prosecuting  his  search,  until 
Saturday,  without  food;  and,  failing  to  find  us,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  were  either  killed  or  in  captivity,  and  then 
himself  started  for  New  Ulm.  On  Saturday  night,  when  travel¬ 
ing  across  the  prairie,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  camp  of  Indians, 
but  they  did  not  see  him,  and  he  beat  as  hasty  a  retreat  as  possible 
from  their  vicinity. 

“When  near  the  Lone  Cottonwood  Tree,  on  Sunday  morning, 
he  fell  in  with  William  J.  Duly,  who  had  made  his  escape  from 
Lake  Shetek.  They  traveled  along  together  till  they  came  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Henry  Thomas,  six  miles  from  our  farm,  in  the  town 
of  Milford.  This  house  had  evidently  been  deserted  by  the  family 
in  great  haste,  for  the  table  was  spread  for  a  meal,  and  the  food 
remained  untouched  upon  it.  Here  they  sat  down  to  eat,  neither 
of  them  having  had  any  food  for  a  long  time.  While  seated  at  the 
table,  two  Indians  came  to  the  house;  and,  as  Mr.  Whiton  arose 
and  stepped  to  the  stove  for  some  water,  they  came  into  the  door, 
one  of  them  saying,  ‘  Da  mea  tepee.'  [This  is  my  house.]  There  was 
no  way  of  escape,  and  Mr.  Whiton,  thinking  to  propitiate  him, 
said  ‘  Come  in.’  Mr.  Duly  was  sitting  partly  behind  the  door,  and 
was,  probably,  unobserved.  The  savage  made  no  answer,  but  in¬ 
stantly  raised  his  gun,  and  shot  him  through  the  heart.  They 
then  both  went  into  the  corn.  Duly  was  unarmed ;  and,  when  Mr. 
Whiton  was  killed,  took  his  gun  and  ran  out  of  the  house,  and 
concealed  himself  in  the  bushes  near  by. 

“While  lying  here  he  could  hear  the  Indians  yelling  and  firing 
their  guns  in  close  proximity  to  his  place  of  concealment.  After 
awhile  he  ventured  out.  Being  too  much  exhausted  to  carry  it, 
he  threw  away  the  gun,  and  that  night  arrived  at  New  Ulm,  with¬ 
out  again  encountering  Indians." 

We  now  return  to  Mrs.  Harrington,  whom,  the  reader 
will  remember,  we  left  badly  wounded,  concealed  near 
a  slough.  We  regret  our  inability  to  obtain  a  full  nar¬ 
rative  of  her  wanderings  during  the  eight  succeeding 
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days  and  nights  she  spent  alone  upon  the  prairie,  carry¬ 
ing  her  woiioded  child.  We  can  only  state,  in  general 
terms,  that,  after  wandering  for  eight  weary  days  and 
nights,  without  food  or  shelter,  unknowing  whither, 
early  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  26th,  before  day¬ 
light,  she  found  herself  at  Crisp’s  farm,  midway  between 
New  Ulm  and  Mankato.  The  forces  under  Judge  Flan- 
drau  had  evacuated  the  first-named  town  on  Monday 
morning,  and  were  then  encamped  at  Crisp’s  place.  As 
she  approached  the  pickets  in  the  darkness,  she  mistook 
them  for  Indians,  and,  when  hailed  by  them,  was  so 
frightened  as  not  to  recognize  the  English  language, 
and,  intent  only  on  saving  her  life,  told  them  she  was 
a  Sioux.  Two  guns  were  instantly  leveled  at  her,  but, 
providentially,  both  missed  fire,  when  an  exclamation 
from  her  led  them  to  think  she  was  white,  and  a  woman, 
and  they  went  out  to  her.  Finding  the  impression  cor¬ 
rect,  she  was  taken  into  the  camp,  and  all  done  for  her 
by  Judge  Flandrau  and  his  men  that  could  be  done. 
They  took  her  to  Mankato,  and  soon  after  she  was  re¬ 
united  with  her  husband,  who  was  below  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak,  and  also  found  the  child  which  Mrs.  Hill 
took  with  her  to  New  Ulm.  As  soon  thereafter  as  Mrs. 
Flarrington  was  able  to  travel,  the  whole  family,  utterly 
destitute,  left  the  State,  and  went  to  their  friends  in 
Wisconsin. 

Six  miles  from  New'’  Ulm  there  lived,  on  the  Cotton¬ 
wood,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  a  German  family,  of  the 
name  of  Heyers,  coi^sisting  of  the  father,  mother,  and 
two  sons,  both  young  men.  A  burial  party  that  went 
out  from  New  Ulm  on  Friday,  the  22d,  found  them  all 
murdered,  and  buried  them  near  where  they  were  killed. 
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They  were  probably  killed  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  as 
decomposition  was  far  advanced  when  they  were  found. 
The  poor  woman  had  been  most  horribly  and  shockingly 
outraged  and  mutilated  by  the  infernal  devils,  who,  not 
content  with  the  violation  of  her  person  and  the  taking 
of  her  life,  superadded  an  act  of  fiendishness  of  a  most 
dreadful,  but  nameless  character. 

The  town  of  Milford,  Brown  County,  adjoins  New 
Ulm  on  the  west,  and  is  contiguous  to  the  reservation. 
It  was  a  farming  community,  composed  entirely  of  Ger¬ 
mans.  A  quiet,  sober,  industrious,  and  enterprising  class 
of  emigrants  had  here  made  their  homes,  and  the  prai¬ 
rie  wilderness  around  them  began  to  “bud  and  blossom 
like  the  rose.”  Industry  and  thrift  had  brought  their 
sure  reward,  and  peace,  contentment,  and  happiness 
filled  the  breasts  of  this  simple-hearted  people.  The 
noble  and  classic  Ehine  and  the  vine-clad  hills  of 
Fatherland  were  almost  forgotten,  or,  if  not  forgotten, 
were  now  remembered  without  regret,  in  these  fair 
prairie  homes,  beneath  the  glowing  and  genial  sky  of 
Minnesota.  It  was  a  picture,  this  peaceful  German 
community,  worthy  the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth  or  the 
pen  of  a  Bryant — a  picture  which,  once  seen,  is  forever 
mirrored  on  the  heart. 

When  the  sun  arose  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
August,  1862,  it  looked  down  upon  this  scene  in  all 
its  glowing  beauty;  but  its  declining  rays  fell  upon 
a  field  of  carnage  and  horror  too  fearful  to  describe. 
The  council  at  Eice  Creek,  on  Sunday  night,  had  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  details  of  the  work  of  death,  and  the 
warriors  of  the  lower  bands  were  early  on  the  trail, 
thirsting  for  blood,  Jjarly  in  the  forenoon  of  Monday 
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they  appeared  in  large  numbers  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  the  work  of  slaughter  began.  The  first  house 
visited  was  that  of  Wilson  Massipost,  a  prominent  and 
influential  citizen,  who  was  a  widower.  Mr.  Massipost 
had  two  daughters,  young  ladies,  intelligent  and  ac¬ 
complished.  These  the  savages  murdered  most  brutally. 
The  head  of  one  of  them  was  afterward  found,  severed 
from  the  body,  attached  to  a  fish-hook,  and  hung  upon 
a  nail.  His  son,  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  years, 
was  also  killed.  Mr.  Massipost  and  a  son  of  eight 
years  escaped  to  New  Ulm.  The  house  of  Anton 
Hanley  was  likewise  visited.  Mr.  Hanley  was  absent. 
The  children,  four  in  number,  were  beaten  with  toma¬ 
hawks  on  the  head  and  person,  inflicting  fearful  wounds. 
Two  of  them  were  killed  outright,  and  one,  an  infant, 
recovered;  the  other,  a  young  boy,  was  taken  by  the 
parents,  at  night,  to  New  Him,  thence  to  St.  Paul, 
where  he  died  of  his  wounds.  After  killing  these 
children,  they  proceeded  to  the  field  near  by,  where 
Mrs.  Hanley,  her  father,  Anton  Mesmer,  his  wife,  son 
Joseph,  and  daughter,  were  at  work  harvesting  wheat, 
aud  instantly  shot  them  all  but  Mrs.  Hanley,  who 
escaped  to  the  woods  and  secreted  herself  till  night, 
when  her  husband  came  home,  and  they  took  their  two 
wounded  children  and  made  their  escape.  At  the  house 
of  Agrenatz  Hanley  they  also  killed  all  the  children. 
The  parents  escaped. 

Bastian  Mey,  wife,  and  two  children  were  massacred 
in  their  house,  and  three  children  terribly  mutilated, 
who  afterward  recovered. 

Adolph  Shilling  and  his  daughter  were  killed ;  his  son, 
badly  wounded,  escaped  with  his  mother.  Two  fami- 
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lies,  those  of  a  Mr.  Zeller  and  a  Mr.  Zettle,  were  com¬ 
pletely  annihilated;  not  a  soul  was  left  to  tell  the  tale 
of  their  sudden  destruction.  Jacob  Keck,  Max  Fink, 
and  a  Mr.  Belzer  were  also  victims  of  savage  barbar¬ 
ity  at  this  place.  There  were,  doubtless,  others,  whose 
names  we  could  not  obtain,  who  shared  the  same  terri¬ 
ble  fate.  After  killing  the  inhabitants,  they  plundered 
and  sacked  the  houses,  destroying  all  the  property  they 
could  not  carry  away,  driving  away  all  the  horses  and 
cattle,  and  when  night  closed  over  the  dreadful  scene, 
desolation  and  death  reigned  supreme. 

There  resided,  on  the  Big  Cottonwood,  between  New 
Ulm  and  Lake  Shetek,  a  German  named  Charles  Zierke, 
familiarly  known  throughout  all  that  region  as  “  Dutch 
Charley.”  On  the  same  road  resided  an  old  gentleman, 
and  his  son  and  daughter,  named  Brown.  These  ad¬ 
venturous  pioneers  lived  many  miles  from  any  other 
human  habitation,  and  kept  houses  of  entertainment  on 
that  lonely  road.  This  last-named  house  was  known  as 
“  Brown's  place,”  It  is  not  known  to  us  when  the 
savages  came  to  these  isolated  dwellings.  We  only 
know  that  the  mutilated  bodies  of  all  three  of  the 
Brown  family  were  found,  and  buried,  some  miles  from 
their  house.  Zierke  and  his  family  made  their  escape 
toward  New  Ulm,  and,  when  near  that  town,  were  pur¬ 
sued  and  overtaken  by  the  Indians  on  the  prairie.  By 
sharp  running,  Zierke  escaped  to  the  town,  but  his  wife 
and  children,  together  with  his  team,  were  taken  by 
them.  Eeturning  afterward  with  a  party  of  men,  the 
savages  abandoned  the  captured  team,  woman,  and 
children,  and  they  were  recovered,  and  all  taken  into 
New  Ulm  in  safety.  It  will  be  noticed  by  the  reader 
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of  the  personal  narratives  in  this  work,  that  these  two 
places  are  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Eastlick  and  Mrs.  Hurd. 
It  was  at  Brown’s  that  the  soldiers  found  them. 

The  frontier  of  Nicollet  County  contiguous  to  the 
reservation  was  not  generally  visited  by  the  savages 
until  Tuesday,  the  19th,  and  the  succeeding  days  of  that 
week.  The  people  had,  generally,  in  the  mean  time, 
sought  safety  in  flight,  and  were  principally  in  the  town 
of  St.  Peter.  A  few,  however,  remained  at  their  homes, 
in  isolated  localities,  where  the  news  of  the  awful  scenes 
enacting  around  them  did  not  reach  them ;  or,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  removed  their  families  to  places  of  safety,  returned 
to  look  after  their  property.  These  generally  fell  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  rifle  and  tomahawk  of  the  savage.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  life  in  this  cdunty  was,  however,  trifling, 
compared  with  her  sister  counties  of  Brown  and  Een- 
ville;  but  the  loss  of  property  was  immense.  The  en¬ 
tire  west  half  of  the  county  was,  of  necessity,  abandoned 
and  completely  desolated.  The  ripened  grain-crop  was, 
much  of  it,  uncut  and  wasted  in  the  field,  while  horses 
and  cattle  and  sheep  and  hogs  roamed  unrestrained, 
at  will,  over  the  unharvested  fields.  And,  to  render  the 
ruin  complete,  the  savage  hordes  swept  over  this  portion 
of  the  county,  gathering  up  horses  and  cattle,  shooting 
swine  and  sheep,  and  all  other  stock  that  they  could  not 
catch ;  finishing  the  work  of  ruin  by  applying  the  torch 
to  the  stacks  of  hay  and  grain,  and,  in  some  instances, 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  settlers. 

William  Mills  kept  a  public  house  in  the  town  of 
West  Newton,  four  miles  from  Fort  Eidgley,  on  the  St. 
Peter  road.  Mr.  Mills  heard  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Sioux  on  Monday,  and  at  once  took  the  necessary  steps 
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to  secure  the  safety  of  his  family,  by  sending  them  across 
the  prairie,  to  a  secluded  spot,  at  a  slough,  some  three 
miles  from  his  house.  Leaving  a  span  of  horses  and 
a  wagon  with  them,  he  instructed  them,  if  it  should 
seem  necessary  to  their  safety,  to  drive  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  Henderson.  He  then  went  to  Fort  Eidg- 
ley,  to  possess  himself,  if  possible,  of  the  exact  state  of 
affairs.  At  night  he  visited  his  house,  to  obtain  some 
articles  of  clothing  for  his  family,  and  carried  them  out 
to  their  place  of  concealment,  and  went  again  to  the  fort, 
where  he  remained  until  Tuesday  morning,  when  he 
started  out  to  his  family,  thinking  he  would  send  them 
to  Henderson,  and  return  and  assist  in  the  defense  of 
that  post.  Soon  after  leaving  the  fort,  he  met  Lieuten¬ 
ant  T.  J.  Sheehan  and  his  company,  on  their  way  back 
to  that  post.  Sheehan  roughly  demanded  of  him  where 
he  was  going.  He  replied  that  he  was  going  to  send 
his  family  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  return.  The  hrave 
lieutenant,  with  an  oath,  wrested  from  him  his  gun,  the 
only  weapon  of  defense  he  had,  and  took  it  away  with 
him,  thus  leaving  him  defenseless.  Left  thus  unarmed 
and  powerless,  he  took  his  family  and  hastened  to  Hen¬ 
derson,  arriving  there  that  day  in  safety. 

A  few  Indians  were  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
West  Newton  on  Monday  afternoon,  on  horseback,  but 
at  a  distance  on  the  prairie.  The  most  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  fled  to  the  fort  on  that  day;  a  few  remained  at 
their  homes,  and  some  fled  to  St.  Peter  and  Hender¬ 
son.  The  town  of  Lafayette  was,  in  like  manner,  de¬ 
serted  on  Monday  and  Monday  night,  the  inhabitants 
chiefly  making  for  St.  Peter.  Courtland  Township, 
lying  near  New  Him,  caught  the  contagion,  and  her 
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peoplo;  too,  fled — tlie  women  and  cliildren  going  to  St. 
Peter,  while  many  of  her  brave  sons  rushed  to  the 
defense  of  New  XJlm,  and,  in  that  terrible  siege,  bore 
a  conspicuous  and  honorable  part. 

As  the  corUge  of  panic-stricken  fugitives  poured 
along  the  various  roads  leading  to  the  towns  below,  on 
Monday  night  and  Tuesday,  indescribable  terror  seized 
the  inhabitants ;  and  the  rapidly-accumulating  human' 
tide,  gathering  force  and  numbers  as  it  moved  across 
the  prairie,  rolled  an  overwhelming  flood  into  and 
through  the  towns  along  the  river.  Swan  Lake,  and, 
indeed,  the  entire  county  of  Nicollet  outside  of  St. 
Peter,  was  depopulated,  and ‘their  crops  and  herds  left 
by  the  inhabitants  to  destruction.  The  Indians  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  flying  fugitives,  deso¬ 
lating  the  country  as  they  went,  and  murdering  any  who 
had  unwisely  remained  behind,  or  returned  to  their 
homes  to  look  after  their  property.  There  were  killed 
in  all,  in  this  county,  some  thirty  persons. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  victims : 
Christian  Bichter,  Max  Hack,  Prederick  Gotleib  Ger- 
both,  John  Schwartz,  Christopher  Applebaum,  John 
Applebaum,  August  Nierenz,  William  Sonenburg, 

Felix  Smith,  John  Summers,  Jacob  Mauerle,  and - 

Bichter.  Four  persons,  names  not  known,  were  killed 
near  Fort  Bidgley.  Three — an  old  man  named  John 
Schartz,  his  wife  Anna  Maria,  and  daughter  Catharine, 
escaping  from  Lafayette — were  killed  on  the  road,  at 
the  house  of  the  Applebaums.  The  wife  of  Charles 
Nelson,  a  Norwegian,  was  killed  at  Norwegian  Grove. 
They  were  at  home,  when  the  savages  came  upon  them 
and  murdered  Mrs.  Nelson.  The  boys  ran  into  the 
13 
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corn  and  hid,  and  Nelson  made  his  escape  to  Hender¬ 
son,  supposing  his  family  were  all  killed. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  force  of  mounted  men,  under 
Captains  Anson  Northrup,  of  Minneapolis,  and  R,  H. 
Chittenden,  of  the  1st  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  at  Hender¬ 
son,  on  the  way  to  Fort  Ridgley — the  same  men  who 
so  gallantly  relieved  that  post — they  found  the  country 
in  great  alarm,  and  the  place  full  of  refugees.  They 
met  Charles  Nelson  here,  and,  on  consultation,  decided 
to  proceed  to  St.  Peter,  where  they  were  to  report  to 
Colonel  Sibley,  by  the  way  of  Norwegian  Grove.  Secur¬ 
ing  the  services  of  Nelson,  John  Fadden,  and  one  or 
two  others,  familiar  with  the  country,  they  set  out  for 
the  grove. 

Captain  Chittenden,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  Haven 
Palladium,  written  soon  after,  says : 

“The  prairie  was  magnificent,  but  quite  deserted.  Sometimes 
a  dog  stared  at  us  as  we  passed;  but  even  the  brutes  seemed  con¬ 
scious  of  a  terrible  calamity.  At  tw.o  o’clock  we  reached  the  Grove, 
which  surrounded  a  lake.  The  farms  were  in  a  fine  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation;  and,  strange  to  say,  although  the  houses  were  in  ruins, 
the  grain-stacks  were  untouched.  Reapers  stood  in  the  field  as 
the  men  had  left  them.  Cows  wandered  over  the  prairie  in  search 
of  their  masters.  Nelson  led  the  way  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  overtaken  in  attempting  to  escape  with  his  wife  and  children. 
W  e  found  his  wagon ;  the  ground  was  strewn  with  articles  of  apparel, 
his  wife’s  bonnet,  boxes,  yarn,  in  fact  everything  they  had  hastily 
gathered  up.  But  the  wife  and  boys  were  gone.  Her  he  had 
seen  them  murder,  but  the  children  had  run  into  the  corn-field. 
He  had  also  secreted  a  woman  and  child  under  a  hay-stack.  We 
went  and  turned  it  over;  they  were  gone.  I  then  so  arranged 
the  troops  that,  by  marching  abreast,  we  made  a  thorough  search 
of  the  corn-field.  No  clue  to  his  boys  could  be  found.  Passing 
the  still-burning  embers  of  his  neighbors’  dwellings,  we  came  t« 
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Nelson’s  own,  the  only  one  still  standing . The  heart¬ 


broken  man  closed  the  gate,  and  turned  away  without  a  tear;  then 
simply  asked  Sergeant  Thompson  wlien  he  thought  it  would 
be  safe  to  return.  I  must  confess  that,  accustomed  as  I  am  to 
scenes  of  horror,  the  tears  would  come.” 

The  troops,  taking  Nelson  with  them,  proceeded  to 
St.  Peter,  where  he  found  the  dead  body  of  his  wife, 
which  had  been  carried  there  by  some  of  his  neighbors, 
and  his  children,  alive.  They  had  fled  through  the 
corn,  and  escaped  from  their  savage  pursuers. 

Jacob  Mauerle  had  taken  his  family  down  to  St.  Peter, 
and  returned  on  Friday  to  his  house,  in  AVest  Newton, 
to  look  after  his  crops  and  cattle.  The  house  was,  as 
yet,  undisturbed ;  and  he  had  tied  some  clothing  in  a 
bundle,  and  started  for  the  fort,  when  he  was  shot  and 
scalped,  some  eighty  rods  from  the  house.  The  bundlo 
was  found  by  his  side,  undisturbed. 

The  two  Applebaums  were  evidently  fleeing  to  St. 
Peter  when  overtaken  by  the  Indians  and  killed.  One 
of  them  was-  found  within  five  miles  of  that  town,  on  or 
near  the  New  Ulm  road ;  and  the  other  within  some 
eight  miles,  on  the  Fort  Ridgley  road. 

Felix  Smith  had  escaped  to  Fort  Ridgley,  and,  on 
Wednesday  forenoon,  went  out  to  his  house,  some  three 
miles  away.  The  Indians  attacked  the  fort  that  after¬ 
noon,  and  he  was  killed  in  endeavoring  to  get  back  into 
that  post,  when  within  half  a  mile  of  it.  A  man,  whose 
name  we  are  unable  to  give,  was  with  him,  and  shared 
his  fate.  Both  were  subsequently  found,  and  buried 
where  they  fell. 

Small  parties  of  Indians  scoured  the  country  between 
Fort  Ridgley,  St.  Peter,  and  Henderson,  during  the  first 
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week  of  the  massacre,  driving  away  cattle  and  burning 
buildings,  within  twelve  miles  of  the  first-named  place. 
The  Swan  Lake  House  was  laid  in  ashes.  A  scout¬ 
ing  party  of  six  savages  were  seen  by  General  M,  B. 
Stone,  upon  the  bluff,  in  sight  of  the  town  of  St.  Peter, 
on  Friday,  the  22d  day  of  August,  the  very  day  they 
were  making  their  most  furious  and  determined  assault 
upon  Fort  Eidgley. 

This  scouting  party  had,  doubtless,  been  detached 
from  the  main  force  then  besieging  that  post,  and  sent 
forward,  under  the  delusion  that  the  fort  must  fall  into 
their  hands,  to  reconnoiter,  and  report  to  Little  Crow 
the  condition  of  the  place,  and  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  defend  themselves.  But  they  failed  to  take  Fort 
Eidgley,  and,  on  the  22d,  their  scouts  saw  a  large  body 
of  troops,  under  Colonel  Sibley,  enter  St.  Peter. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Big  Stone  Lake— The  Whites  killed— Wonderful  escape  of  Baptiste  Gubeau— ' 
Anton  Manderfeld— Lake  Shetek— Names  of  the  Settlers— Population,  of 
Murray  County— Mrs.  Alomina  Hurd  escapes  with  her  two  children— Mrs. 
Koch  :  her  Woman’s  Wit :  she  secures  the  Friendship  of  a  Squaw,  and  together 
they  escape — The  Settlers  assemble  at  the  house  of  John  Wright — They  start 
for  the  Settlements  on  the  Minnesota,  and  are  overtaken  by  the  Indians— The 
Battle— The  Whites  defeated,  and  many  of  them  killed— Mrs.  Julia  A.  Wright, 
Mrs.  Koch  and  Mrs.  Duly,  and  their  children,  captured— Mrs.  Wright  and 
Mrs.  Duly  taken  to  the  Missouri  :  subsequently  ransomed  by  Major  Galpin— 
The  brothers  Burns— Spirit  Lake— Massacre  in  Jackson  County— Dakota 
Territory— Statement  of  Henry  Masters— Murders  at  Sioux  Falls— The  Mail- 
carrier — Depopulation  of  the  Country— Destructiou  of  Property. 

There  were  at  Big  Stone  Lake,  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak,  four  trading-houses,  belonging  to  Louis  Ro¬ 
bert,  William  H.  Forbes,  Dailys,  Pratt  &  Co.,  and 
Nathan  Myrick,  The  men  in  charge  of  these  houses, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  are  usually  either 
the  old  French  habitues  of  the  Indian  trading-posts,  or 
half-breed  natives  of  the  country. 

The  store  of  Lailys,  Pratt  &  Co.  was  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Ryder,  of  St.  Paul.  The  others  were  in  the  care 
of  some  Frenchmen  and  half-breeds,  in  whom  the  pro¬ 
prietors  had  the  fullest  confidence,  having  employed 
them  for  years. 

Major  G-albraith  had  contracted  with  George  Loth 
to  ere^  some  buildings,  burn  some  coal,  and  cut  hay, 
at  this  point,  for  the  Government.  Mr.  Loth,  with  four 
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men,  was  at  work,  under  his  contract,  at  the  time  of 
the  massacre. 

On  Thursday,  the  21st  of  August,  while  these  men 
were  quietly  at  work,  utterly  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
they  were  suddenly  fallen  upon  and  mercilessly  butch¬ 
ered,  one  only — Anton  Manderfeld — escaping.  The 
clerks  and  others  at  the  stores  were,  in  like  manner, 
attacked,  and  all  killed  but  one,  a  half-breed,  named 
■Baptiste  Gubeau.  Him  they  took  prisoner,  and,  tying 
his  hands  behind  him  with  strings  of  raw-hide,  and 
setting  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  danced  wildly  around 
their  victim,  telling  him  they  had  killed  all  his  com¬ 
rades,  and  that  when  the  sun  should  disappear  in  the 
west,  he  must  follow  them  on  their  trail  of  blood,  to 
the  land  of  the  “  Great  Spirit.” 

Gubeau  was  born  among  them;  he  knew  all  their 
ways,  and  he  knew,  too,  his  own  powers.  So  he  re¬ 
mained  calm  and  cool,  in  the  midst  of  their  savage 
orgies,  watching,  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  their  every 
movement.  His  opportunity  came  at  last.  His  savage 
captors  were  off  their  guard.  He  was  lithe  of  limb, 
and  fleet  of  foot,  and,  bound  as  he  was,  at  a  single 
spring  he  cleared  the  ring  of  yelling  demons,  and,  be- 
fore  they  had  recovered  from  their  astonishment,  was 
beyond  their  grasp,  fleeing  over  the  prairie  with  the 
speed  of  the  hunted  stag.  In  another  moment  the 
whole  pack  of  painted  devils  were  yelling  on  his  track. 
On  they  came :  shot  after  shot  was  sent  after  him ; 
but  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  for  they  all 
whistled  harmlessly  past  him,  and  he  still  sped  on. 
The  sweet  boon  of  life  was  before,  and  death,  by  the 
most  horrible  tortures  that  Indian  ingenuity  could  in- 
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vent,  was  behind  him.  Baptiste  was  running  directly 
toward  the  lake,  on  the  margin  of  which  was  a  thick 
growth  of  tall  reeds  and  grass.  In  these  he  felt  that 
he  would  be  comparatively  safe,  and  he  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  reach  the  water.  The  savages  divined" 
his  intent,  and,  dividing,  sought  to  head  him  off.  The 
race  became  a  otose  and  desperate  one.  The  Indians 
were  pushing  out,  right  and  left,  to  get  ahead  of  him; 
but  Grubeau  knew  that  his  life  depended  upon  reaching 
the  water  first,  and,  summoning  to  his  aid  his  utmost 
powers,  flew  over  the  plain  like  the  flight  of  an  arrow, 
and  reaching  the  shore  of  the  lake  before  his  pur¬ 
suers  gained  the  overhanging  bank  above  and  below 
him,  dashed  into  the  thick  reeds,  and  was  hidden  from 
their  sight,  just  as  their  yell  of  rage  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  burst  upon  his  ear,  close  behind  him.  Wading 
noiselessly  out  into  the  water,  until  his  head  alone  was 
above  the  surface,  he  remained  perfectly  still  for  some 
time.  The  water  soon  rendered  the  dry  strings  of  raw- 
hide  on  his  wrists  soft  and  pliable,  and  they  were  easily 
removed.  The  Indians  sought  for  him  in  vain.  He 
could  hear  them  all  round  him;  but,  as  the  shades  of 
night  began  to  gather,  they  abandoned  the  search,  and 
returned  to  their  villages.  Gubeau  then  came  out  of 
his  hiding-place,  and,  crossing  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
struck  out  into  the  prairie  in  the  direction  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Mississippi.  After  wandering  over  the  prairie,  with¬ 
out  food,  for  several  days,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  town 
of  St.  Cloud,  and  began  to  feel  that  he  was  safe.  But 
he  had  scarcely  entered  the  place  when  he  found  him¬ 
self  seized  by  an  infuriated  crowd  of  people,  and  threat¬ 
ened  with  instant  death  as  an  Indian  spy.  In  vain  he 
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told  them  the  story  of  his  escape,  and,  (which  was  true),-^ 
how,  on  the  way,  he  had  guided  a  G-erman  family  to¬ 
ward  a  place  of  safety.  They  would  not  believe  him. 
The  blood  of  the  Sioux  race  ran  in  his  veins,  and  he 
'must  die.  He  was  finally  saved  from  their  blind  fury 
by  the  interposition  of  a  gentleman  who  knew  him. 

We  return  now  to  the  lake.  When  the  attack  was 
made  upon  the  stores  and  employees  of  the  traders, 
several  men  in  the  employ  of  Eobert  were  cutting  hay. 
It  was  here  that  Gubeau  escaped.  The  names  of  the 
persons  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  E,,  killed  here,  were  as 
follows:  Patnode,  Laundre,  and  Pashette,  all  French¬ 
men.  We  could  not  learn  their  first  names.  In  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  either  Forbes  or  My  rick  was  a  Frenchman 
named  Alexis  Dubuque,  who  was  killed.  Mr.  Eyder,  at 
the  store  of  Daileys,  Pratt  &  Co.,  was  among  the  victims 
of  that  day’s  sanguinary  work.  Of  the  five  persons  at 
work  for  the  Department  at  this  place,  four — Mr.  Loth 
and  three  of  his  men — were  slain.  Manderfeld,  while 
they  were  killing  his  comrades,  fled  to  the  bushes,  and, 
lying  down  in  them,  remained  there  until  night,  when 
he  swam  the  Minnesota  Eiver,  near  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  and  started  down  that  stream  on  the  north  side. 
When  near  Lac  qui  Parle,  he  was  met  by  Joseph  La- 
frambois,  who  had  gone  up  to  that  place  to  obtain 
his  sister  Julia,  then  a  captive  there.  He  gave  him 
directions  necessary  to  his  safety,  enjoining  upon  him 
to  strike  across  the  prairie  north,  and  not  to  follow  tbe 
river  down  toward  the  fort,  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
left  him.  Manderfeld  followed,  as  well  as  he  could,  the 
directions  given,  and  reached  Fort  Eiclgley  in  safety.* 


*  See  Narrative  of  Anton  Manderfeld. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  at  this  isolated  trading- 
post,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  above  New  ITlm, 
nine  men  are  known  to  have  been  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  by  these  Indian  Thugs.  It  is  probable  that  there 
were  others,  of  whom  we  have  no  knowledge,  who 
were  employed  at  the  other  stores.  Indeed,  we  think 
there  must  have  been  some  three  or  four  others  killed 
here.  There  were  no  white  women  or  children  at  Big 
Stone  Lake,  as  no  persons  employed  there  had  ever 
taken  their  families  with  them.  In  fact,  the  men  in 
the  employ  of  the  traders  at  this  post  were,  generally, 
either  single  men,  or  men  who  had  intermarried  with 
the  tribe,  and  had  squaw  wives. 

Lake  Shetek,  in  the  county  of  Murray,  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  some  six  miles  long,  and  two  broad.  It 
is  about  seventy  miles  west  from  New  Ulm. 

A  company  of  adventurous  pioneers  had  selected  this 
beautiful  spot  for  their  future  homes,  and  some  ten  or 
twelve  families  had  settled  around  that  lovely  lake.  It 
was  a  secluded  spot,  and  this  little  community  of  forty 
or  fifty  persons  were  all  the  inhabitants  there  were  in 
the  county.  The  nearest  settlement  to  them  was  that 
on  the  Big  Cottonwood,  with  which  the  reader  has 
already  been  made  acquainted.  The  families  located 
here  were  those  of  John  Eastlick,  Charles  Hatch, 
Phineas  B.  Hurd,  John  Wright,  William  J.  Duly, 
H.  W.  Smith,  Aaron  Myers,  Mr.  Everett,  Thomas 
Ireland,  and  Andrew  Koch,  and  six  single  men, 
William  James,  Edgar  Bently,  John  Voight,  E.  Gr.  Koch, 
and  two  brothers,  Scotchmen,  named  John  F,  and  Daniel 
Burns,  who  resided  alone  on  a  claim  at  Walnut  Drove, 
some  distance  from  the  lake.  These  constituted  the 
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entire  population  of  Murray  County.  On  the  second 
day  of  June,  Hurd  and  Jones  left  the  settlement  for  the 
Missouri  River,  intending  to  be  absent  about  a  month. 
Mr.  Hurd  left  his  wife  and  two  children  at  home,  and 
the  farm  in  charge  of  Mr.  Voight,  taking  with  him  his 
horses  and  wagon.  They  had  not  returned  on  the  20th 
of  August.  Early  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  while 
Mrs.  Hurd  was  milking  her  cows,  some  twenty  Sioux 
Indians  rode  up  to  the  house  and  dismounted.  One  of 
the  horses  in  their  possession  was  one  of  the  span  with 
which  Mr.  Hurd  left  the  lake  on  the  2d  day  of  June, 
His  dog  was  also  along  with  them. 

These  Indians  had  frequently  visited  the  settlement 
before ;  and,  during  a  residence  of  three  years,  Mrs.  Hurd 
had  become  well  acquainted  with  them.  Among  them 
was  one  half-breed,  who  spoke  English,  whom  she  well 
knew.  Ten  of  them  entered  the  house,  sea^ted  them¬ 
selves,  and,  as  is  their  usual  custom,  commenced  to 
smoke  their  pipes,  conversing  familiarly  with  Mrs. 
Hurd  while  she  was  preparing  breakfast.  Mr.  Voight 
was  present,  waiting  for  his  morning  meal.  The  babe 
awoke  and  cried,  and  Mr,  Voight  took  it  up  and  went 
with  it  into  the  yard.  As  he  left  the  house,  an  Indian 
took  his  gun,  and  deliberately  shot  him  dead  near  the 
door.  Mrs.  Hurd,  amazed  at  the  hellish  deed — as  these 
Indians  had  always  been  regarded  as  friendly,  had  been 
kindly  treated  by  them,  and  often  fed  at  her  table — ran 
cmt  to  raise  Voight  up,  and  see  if  her  child  was  killed. 
One  of  the  miscreants  intercepted  her,  telling  her  to 
leave  and  go  to  the  settlements  across  the  prairie. 

The  shooting  of  Voight  was  the  signal  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  others  who  were  concealed  near  by,  and  some 
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ten  or  fifteen  men  and  squaws  immediately  ruslied  into 
the  house,  and  commenced  an  indiscriminate  destruction 
of  every  thing  in  it.  Mrs.  Hurd  was  refused  the  poor 
privilege  of  dressing  her  naked  children,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  turn  from  her  ruined  home,  to  commence  her 
wanderings  over  an  almost  trackless  waste,  without  food, 
and  almost  without  raiment,  for  either  herself  or  little 
ones.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  personal  narratives 
elsewhere,  for  a  full  account  of  the  terrible  sufierings 
and  sublime  endurance  of  this  heroic  mother. 

They  proceeded  from  the  house  of  Hurd  to  that  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Koch,  whom  they  at  once  shot,  plunder¬ 
ing  the  house  of  its  contents,  and  destroying  AYhat  they 
could  not  remove.  Mrs.  Koch  .was  compelled  to  get  up 
the  oxen  of  her  husband  and  of  Mr.  Voight,  yoke  and 
hitch  them  to  a  wagon,  and  drive  them,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  her  captors,  into  the  Indian  country.  They 
traveled  ten  days,  during  which  time  Mrs.  Koch  was 
compelled  to  act  as  tea^fister. 

She  was  the  captive  of  White  Lodge,  an  old  and 
very  ugly  chief  of  one  of  the  upper  bands.  He  was 
going  off,  at  one  time,  toward  the  Missouri  Eiver,  and 
she  refused  to  go.  The  old  wretch  threatened  to  shoot 
her  if  she  did  not  drive  on.  Making  a  merit  of  neces¬ 
sity,  she  obeyed.  Soon  after  she  was  required  to  carry 
the  vagabond’s  gun.  A  bright  thought  struck  her, 
which  she  at  once  proceeded  to  put  in  execution. 
Watching  her  opportunity,  she  destroyed  the  explosive 
quality  of  the  cap,  and  wet  the  powder  in  the  tube, 
leaving  the  gun  apparently  all  right.  Soon  afterward 
she  again  refused  to  go  any  further  in  that  direction. 
Again  the  old  scoundrel  threatened  her  with  death. 
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She  instantly  bared  her  bosom,  and  dared  him  to  shoot. 
He  leveled  his  gun  at  her  breast  and  essayed  to  fire; 
but  it  refused  to  perform  its  part  in  the  work  of  death. 
The  keen,  shrewd  woman  had  compassed  her  design. 
The  superstitious  savage  believed  she  bore  a  charmed 
life,  and,  lowering  his  gun,  asked  her  which  way  she 
wished  to  go :  she  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  settle¬ 
ments.  The  teams  were  headed  north,  and  were  driven 
in  the  direction  of  the  Yellow  Medicine  River.  They 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  Upper  Agency  in  ten 
days  after  leaving  Lake  Shetek,  about  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  Colonel  Sibley  in  the  vicinity  of  Wood 
Lake  and  Yellow  Medicine.  White  Lodge  left  for  the 
Coteau,  and  a  hiding-place.  Mrs.  Koch  had  secured 
the  friendship  of  a  squaw,  and  together  they  arranged 
a  plan  of  escape.  Leaving  the  Indian  camp,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  Minnesota  River,  crossed  that  stream, 
and  making  their  way  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Chip¬ 
pewa,  after  wading  or  swimmir^  the  Minnesota  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  times  to  elude  pursuit,  reached  the  friendly  camp, 
at  the  point  which  has  since  become  historic  as  Camp 
Release.  Here  she  was  rescued  by  the  troops  under 
Colonel  Sibley. 

The  news  that  the  Indians  were  murdering  their 
neighbors  was  conveyed  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Eastlick 
by  Charjes  Hatch,  when,  seizing  his  gun  and  taking  his 
family,  Mr.  Eastlick  hastened  to  the  house  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor  Smith.  Mrs.  Eastlick  was  barefooted,  and  the 
youngest  child,  Johnny,  fifteen  months  old,  was  in  his 
night-dress.  Arriving  at  the  house,  they  found  no  one 
there,  and  hastened  oU  to  the  house  of  John  Wright. 
The  neighbors  were  soon  all  collected  here,  and  pre- 
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p^red  for  defense.  There  were  near  the  house,  when 
they  arrived,  four  tepees  of  Indians,  who  pretended  to 
be  friendly.  Soon  they  saw  the  savages  who  had  been 
at  the  houses  of  Hurd  and  Koch  coming  from  Smith’s 
place,  which  they  had  already  plundered.  Three  of  the 
Indians  at  the  house  went  out  and  talked  with  those, 
and  returned  to  the  house,  while  the  others  went  back 
toward  Smith’s.  They  seemed  very  much  frightened, 
saying  that  there  were  a  great  many  Indians  coming, 
and  that  they  would  burn  the  house.  The  whites  soon 
left  the  house,  and  were  hurrying  over  the  prairie. 
Two  of  the  men  took  a  span  of  horses  and  went  over 
to  Mr.  Everett's  for  a  wagon.  They  soon  came  back, 
and  overtaking  the  party,  took  the  women  and  children 
in,  and  then  hastened  on.  The  Indians  soon  followed 
them.  As  they  approached  the  wagon,  the  women  and 
children  abandoned  it,  and  hurried  along  on  foot. 
They  unhitched  the  horses,  stripped  off  the  harness, 
mounted  them,  and  followed  the  fugitives,  firing  upon 
them  all  the  while.  The  whites  returned  their  fire  as 
they  ran. 

They  then  retired  to  a  slough  near  by,  and  the  fight 
was  continued. .  Mrs.  Eastlick  was  wounded  in  the  heel; 
Mr.  Duly’s  oldest  soi*  and  daughter  were  shot  through 
the  shoulder,  and  Mrs.  Ireland’s  youngest  child  was  shot 
through  the  leg,  while  running  to  the  slough.  In  this 
contest  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Eastlick,  Mrs. 
Eastlick,  Mrs,  Everett,  and  several  children,  were  shot. 
After  awhile  the  Indians  came  within  speaking  distance, 
and  told  the  women  that  they  would  not  kill  them  and 
the  children  if  they  would  come  out.  They  went  out  to 
them  with  the  children,  when  they  shot  Mrs.  Everett, 
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Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Ireland  dead,  and  killed  some  of 
the  children.  Mrs.  Eastlick  was  shot,  and  left  on  the 
field,  but  finally  effected  her  escape.  The  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  narrative  of  her  wanderings  over  the  trackless 
prairie,  of  her  sufferings,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
little  settlement  at  the  lake,  and  of  her  final  rescue, 
written  by  herself,  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Mrs.  Julia 
A.  Wright,  Mrs.  Koch,  and  Mrs.  Duly,  and  the  two 
children  of  Mrs.  Wright,  and  two  of  the  children  of 
Mrs,  Duly,  were  taken  captive.  Of  the  fate  of  Mrs. 
Koch  we  have  already  acquainted  the  reader.  One 
of  the  children  of  Mrs.  Wright  was  found  at  Camp 
Release;  but  Mrs.  Duly,  Mrs.  Wright,  and  the  rest  of 
their  children  were  taken  by  the  followers  of  Little 
Crow  to  the  Missouri,  and  were  subsequently  ransomed, 
at  Dort  Pierre,  by  Major  Galpin.  All  the  men  but 
Mr.  Eastlick  being  only  wounded,  subsequently  escaped 
to  the  settlements.  The  remainder  of  the  party  are 
still  unaccounted  for,  and  are,  doubtless,  all  numbered 
among  the  victims  of  this  terrible  outbreak  of  savage 
ferocity. 

Mr.  Koch,  one  of  the  unmarried  men  residing  in  the 
settlement,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  at  the 
lake,  away  at  Mankato.  The  brothers  Burns  were  on 
their  claim,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Shetek.  The 
savages  did  not  go  to  their  place,  and  they  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  outbreak  for  a  long  time,  and  remained 
quietly  at  home.  After  they  heard  of  the  terrible  ca¬ 
lamity  that  had  fallen  upon  the  border,  they  became 
more  watchful,  but  still  remained  where  they  were. 
At  one  time  they  saw  two  Indians  prowling  in  their 
vicinity,  and  one  of  the  sneaking  miscreants  paid  the 
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penalty  of  his  temerity  with  his  life.  They  were  not 
molested,  and  are  now  (1863)  the  only  residents- of 
Murray  County. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  the  destruction  of 
this  quiet,  industrious,  and  secluded  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  involved  in  its  ruin  a  total  loss  to  the  few  sur- 
vivers  of  the  dreadful  blow,  of  their  earthly  all.  Nearly 
naked,  and  utterly  penniless,  they  were  thrown  upon 
the  cold  charities  of  the  world;  and  Lake  Shetek, 
lovely  as  a  bewildering  dream  of  paradise,  is  now  a 
scene  of  utter  and  mournful  desolation. 

On  or  about  the  2oth  day  of  August,  the  Annuity 
Sioux  Indians  made  their  appearance  at  Spirit  Lake, 
the  scene  of  the  terrible  Inkpaduta  massacre  of  1857. 
This  lake  is  situated  upon  the  extreme  southern  border 
of  the  State,  the  south  half  of  the  lake  being  in  Iowa. 
The  north  end  is  in  the  county  of  Jackson,  Minnesota. 
They  massacred  in  this  county,  as  near  as  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  thirteen  persons.  The  inhabitants  fled  in  dis¬ 
may  from  their  homes,  and  the  savages,  after  plunder¬ 
ing  the  dwellings  of  the  settlers,  completed  their  fiendish 
work  by  setting  fire  to  the  country,  in  the  early  part 
of  September.  Many  of  the  people  were  hiding  in  the 
sloughs  and  ravines;  and  as  the  desolating  prairie-fires, 
lighted  by  savage  hands,  swept  over  the  plains,  devour¬ 
ing  every  living  thing  along  its  burning  track,  numbers 
of  these  wanderers  fell  victims  to  its  destroying  march, 
and  their  charred  and  blackened  remains,  subsequently 
found,  told  the  sad  story  of  their  awful  death. 

Among  the  victims  of  the  Indian  torch  was  a  woman, 
the  third  wife  of  a  Norwegian  named  Oleson,  all  of 
whom  had  met  a  tragic  end.  The  first  wife  fell  down 
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a  mountain-side  in  Norway  and  was  killed;  the  second 
committed  suicide  by  drowning,  in  Wisconsin;  and  the 
third  was  consumed  by  the  destroying  element. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  portions  of  the  State  visited 
by  these  savage  monsters,  the  destruction  of  property 
was  almost  total  and  complete.  Of  a  population  of 
three  hundred,  not  one  was  left  in  the  whole  county. 


Dakota  Territory. 

Henry  Masters,  of  Dakota,  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  respecting  the  massacre  in  that  Territory: 

“The  first  intimation  the  settlers  at  this  place  (Sioux  Falls 
City)  had  of  the  Sioux  outbreak  was  the  killing  of  Mr.  Joseph 
B.  Amidon  and  Mr.  M.  Amidon,  his  son,  under  the  following 
circumstances ; 

“They  were  haying  some  distance  from  their  house,  on  the  25th 
of  August,  and  not  returning  at  night  as  usual,  Mrs.  Amidon  be¬ 
came  alarmed,  and  search  was  made  that  night  and  the  next 
morning,  when  they  wei*e  found  dead  in  a  corn-field,  near  which 
they  had  been  making  hay. 

“  The  son  was  shot  with  both  balls  and  arrows ;  the  father  with 
balls  only,  several  taking  effect  They  lay  some  ten  rods  apart 

“About  forty  soldiers  were  stationed  at  Sioux  Falls,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  after  the  finding  of  the  bodies  of  the  Ami- 
dons,  all  but  about  a  dozen  of  them  started  out  on  an  expedition 
in  search  of  the  murderers.  Soon  after  they  left,  about  fifteen 
Indians,  supposed  to  be  Sioux,  attacked  the  camp.  As  thb  scout¬ 
ing  party  returned  to  camp  the  savages  retreated,  were  pursued, 
but  eluded  our  men  and  escaped. 

“On  the  28th,  orders  were  received  from  Governor  Jayne  by 
Lieutenant  Bacon,  directing  him  to  remove  the  troops  and  people 
from  the  place,  if  he  deemed  it  insecure,  to  the  Missouri  Eiver. 
The  nearest  point  was  Yankton,’  the  capital,  sixty-five  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  The  order  was  received  about  four  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  the 
families  were  notified  to  be  ready  in  one  hour,  as  the  troops  would 
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then  move.  There  were  some  ten  families  in  all.  They  were  all 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  camp.  Night  came  on,  and  it 
was  extremely  dark,  and  the  march  was  delayed  until  the  next 
morning,  at  dayligjit,  when  the  whole.cor%e  moved  for  Yankton. 
The  mail-carrier  had  left  for  New  Ulm,  on  the  Friday  previous, 
the  22d,  before  any  news  had  been  received  of  the  murders  at 
Shetek  and  other  places  on  the  route.’’ 

It  will  be  remembered  by  tbe  reader  that  this  mail- 
carrier  found  Mrs.  Eastlick  on  the  prairie,  and  carried 
her  to  the  house  of  Brown,  on  the  Cottonwood,  and  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  reach  New  Ulm,  returned  to  Sioux  Falls. 
See  Mrs.  Eastlick  s  narrative. 

“When  he  returned,  the  place  was  deserted.  He  procured 
some  provisions  here,  and  made  his  way  to  Yermilion,  twenty- 
eight  miles  below  Yankton,  on  the  Missouri  River.  Fie  had  left 
his  horse  between  the  Falls  and  Vermilion,  entirely  worn  out, 
and  unable  to  travel  any  further. 

“The  soldiers  remained  at  Yankton  some  time.  This  company 
of  cavalry  was  the  only  protection  for  the  whole  region  of  country 
from  Fort  Randall  to  the  Big  Sioux,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  a  portion  of  which  was  well  settled,  on  the  Big 
Sioux,  and  on  the  Missouri  slope.  In  one  week  after  the  murders 
at  the  Falls,  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Missouri  slope  had 
fled  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  six  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Big  Sioux.’’ 

We  have  heard  of  no  other  murders  in  this  Terri¬ 
tory  than  the  two  men  at  Sioux  Falls.  The  town  was 
most  of  it  burned,  and  the  effects  of  the  inhabitants 
carried  away  or  destroyed,  and  they,  like  their  neigh¬ 
bors  of  the  Minnesota  border,  were  left  by  the  merci¬ 
less  wretches  despoiled  of  all  their  earthly  goods. 

As  we  have  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  Amos  W. 
Huggins  resided  with  his  family  and  Miss  Julia  La- 
frambois,  at  Lac  qui  Parle. 

14 
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On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  19th  of  August,  some  In^ 
dians,  of  Bed  Iron’s  band,  came  to  the  house  and  in¬ 
quired  for  Mr.  Huggins.  The  women  informed  them 
that  he  was  at  work  in  the  field — when  they  went  out 
and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  house,  and  waited  until 
he  returned.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  premises, 
when  he  was  instantly  shot  down  by  one  of  the  mis¬ 
creants,  who  had  probably  known  him  from  childhood. 
His  family  and  Miss  Laframbois  were  made  captives  by 
them.  Mrs.  Huggins  and  her  children  were  given  in 
charge  of  a  Christian  Indian,  by  whom  they  were  kindly 
treated,  and  were  delivered  to  their  friends  on  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  forces  under  Sibley  to  Ca'mp  Eelease. 
Miss  Laframbois,  being  of  mixed  blood,  was  taken  in 
charge  by  her  friends,  and  she  also  was  delivered  up 
at  that  time. 

There  were  no  other  white  persons  residing  at  this 
place.  Mr,  Huggins’s  house  was  plundered  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  and  afterward  burned,  and  his  widow  and  orphan 
children  sent  forth  into  the  world  utterly  penniless. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Occurrences  previous  to  the  Attack  on  the  Town  of  New  Ulm — Eecniiting 
Party  attacked,  and  several  killed— The  Country  People  flee  to  the  Town — 
The  Panic— Crowded  condition  of  the  Citizens  and  Refugees  in  the  Town — 
The  Attack  by  Indians — Buniing  the  Buildings — Reinforcements  ft-om  Kic- 
ollet  and  St.  Peter— The  Contest  becomes  Fierce — Arrival  of  Judge  Flandrau 
with  Reinforcements — Arrival  of  a  Company  under  Captain  Bierbauer — The 
Fight  Continues— Lieutenant  Huey,  and  seventy-five  Men  under  him,  sent 
over  the  River— Cut  off  from  Retreat— Their  Escape— Death  of  William  B. 
Dodd— Heroic  conduct  of  J.  B.  Trogdon  and  others — Firing  from  the  Wind¬ 
mill— Post-office— Captain  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  and  Company  arrive — The  En¬ 
emy  retire— Evacuation  of  New  Ulm— Incidents. 


On  Monday  morning,  the  18th  of  August,  a  party 
of  men,  citizens  of  New  Ulm,  left  that  place  to  recruit 
for  volunteers,  under  the  call  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  Union  army  in  the  South.  When 
some  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  New  Ulm,  they  came 
across  several  dead  bodies  of  white  persons  lying  in 
the  road.  Becoming  satisfied  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Indians,  they  turned  to  retrace  their  steps.  While  on 
their  way  back  to  the  town,  and  while  yet  some  miles 
out,  a  party  of  Indians  fired  upon  them  from  an  ambush 
by  the  road-side,  killing  several  of  the  party,  and  two 
of  their  horses.  Those,  not  killed  made  their  escape  to 
the  village  and  gave  the  alarm.  At  about  the  same 
time,  Frederick  Belisle,  a  Frenchman,  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  at  the  Upper  Agency,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  other  youn^  men,  had  left  New  Ulm, 
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with  a  two-horse  team,  for  the  Lower  Agency,  With 
them  was  a  man  with  a  one-rhorse  wagon.  When  near 
the  “Traveler's  Home,"  seven  miles  above  New  Him, 
about  fifty  Indians  were  observed  near  the  road,  and, 
as  Belisle,  who  was  ahead,  came  opposite  to  them,  they 
fired,  killing  all  three  of  the  men.  The  man  in  the 
other  wagon  turned  and  fled  back  to  New  Ulm,  reach¬ 
ing  there  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  remnant  of 
the  recruiting  party  from  toward  the  Cottonwood  re¬ 
turned.  As  he  fled  along  the  road,  he  saw  the  Indians 
shoot  a  man  on  a  stack  of  grain,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  saw  them  pursue  and  kill  the  men  who  were  gath¬ 
ering  grain  in  the  field. 

The  people  from  the  surrounding  country  soon  began 
to  pour  into  and  through  the  place,  fleeing  for  their 
lives,  and  bringing  the  news  of  a  general  massacre  in 
the  country  above,  and  back  of  that  point,  many  of 
them  leaving  portions  of  their  families  murdered,  or  in 
the  hands  of  the  savages.  Some  stopped  in  the  town; 
others  fled  to  St.  Peter  and  points  below.  An  inde¬ 
scribable  panic  at  once  seized  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
this  hitherto  quiet  German  town.  Many  of  them  im¬ 
mediately  sent  their  women  and  children  to  St.  Peter 
for  safety ;  and,  at  about  midnight,  the  stream  of  fright¬ 
ened  fugitives  were  filling  that  place. 

During  all  that  night  and  the  next  day  the  Indians 
overran  the  country  around,  murdering  the  inhabitants, 
burning  the  buildings  and  stacks  of  the  farmers,  and 
driving  off  their  horses  and  cattle ;  and,  at  about  four 
o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  a  party  of  mounted 
Indians  appeared  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in  the  rear 
of  the  first  table-land,  lying  parallel  with  the  Minnesota 
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River,  and,  dismounting,  advanced  at  once  upon  the  place. 
The  people  were  gathered  together  in  the  buildings,  in 
the  center  of  the  village,  perfectly  panic-stricken,  and 
nearly  helpless.  Their  arms  were  most  of  them  unfit 
for  use  in  a  fight,  and  they  were  in  a  seemingly  hope¬ 
less  condition.  Fortunately  for  them,  a  party  of  eight¬ 
een  men,  well  armed,  from  Nicollet  and  St.  Peter,  had 
reached  the  town,  at  about  one  o’clock  that  day.  Their 
names  were  as  follows  :  T.  B,  Thompson,  James  Hughes, 
Charles  Wetherell,  Samuel  Coffin,  Merrick  Dickinson, 
H.  Caywood,  A.  M.  Bean,  James  Parker,.  Andrew 
Friend,  Henry  and  Frederick  Otto,  C.  A.  Stein,  E.  Gr. 
Corey,  Frank  Kennedy,  Thomas  and  Griffin  Williams, 
and  the  Hon.  Henry  A.  Swift,  now  (July,  1863,)  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Minnesota,  and  William  G.  Hayden. 

These  men  organized  themselves  into  a  company, 
by  the  election  of  A.  M.  Bean  as  captain,  and  Samuel 
Coffin  as  lieutenant.  They  at  once  advanced  upon  the 
Indians,  who  were  posted  behind  some  houses.  Reach¬ 
ing  a  house  on  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  they  were 
enabled  from  it  to  effectually  return  the  fire  of  the 
savages,  holding  them  in  check  until  a  few  of  their 
number  gained  a  more  advanced  position,  from  which 
they  began  to  drop  them  at  every  shot.  But  the  firing 
of  the  enemy  was  too  hot  for  them,  and  they  retired  to 
their  old  position.  At  this  time  L.  M.  Boardman,  J. 
B.  Trogdon,  J.  K.  Moore,  Horace  Austin,  P.  M.  Bean, 
James  Horner,  Jacob  and  Phillip  Stelzer,  William  Wil¬ 
kinson,  Lewis  Patch,  S.  A.  Buell,  and  Henry  Snyder, 
from  St.  Peter,  all  mounted,  as  well  as  a  few  from  the 
surrounding  country,  entered  the  town.  By  the  time 
these  reinforcements  had  arrived,  the  savages  had  re.T 
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tired,  having,  during  the  battle,  fired  and  burned  five 
buildings  on  the  outskirts  of  the  place.  The  battle 
lasted  between  two  and  three  hours,  and  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  several  persons,  residents  of  the  place,  one 
being  a  Miss  Pauli,  a  young  lady,  who  was  standing 
on  the  sidewalk  opposite  the  Dakota  House.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  is  not  known,  as  they  always  carry  away 
their  dead  and  wounded  when  not  too  hard  pressed  to 
do  so. 

On  the  same  evening,  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Flandrau, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
at  the  head  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men, 
volunteer  citizens,,  from  St.  Peter  and  vicinity,  entered 
the  town  ;  and  reinforcements  continued  to  arrive  from 
Mankato,  Le  Sueur,  and  other  points,  until  Thursday, 
the  21st,  when  they  had  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  armed  men,  all  volunteer  citizens,  under 
command  of  Judge  Flandrau. 

A  volunteer  company  from  Mankato,  gathered  from 
Blue  Earth  County,  under  Captain  H.  Bierbauer,  num¬ 
bering  about  one  hundred  men,  arrived  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  defense  of  the  place.  This  company  did 
not,  however,  reach  New  Ulm  until  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  but  did  good  service  during  the  remainder  of  the 
siege. 

Some  rude  barricades  had  been  constructed  around 
a  few  of  the  buildings  in  the  center  of  the  village, 
composed  of  wagons,  boxes,  and  boards. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  23d,  fires  were  seen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  La¬ 
fayette,  evidently  burning  buildings  and  stacks.  The 
commandant  here  made  the  mistake  of  detailing  seventy- 
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five  of  iiis  men,  who  were  well  armed,  under  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  William  Huey,  of  Traverse  des  Sioux,  to  go 
across  tlie  river  and  ascertain  the  location  and  extent 
of  these  fires,  and,  if  possible,  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
check.  Soon  after  getting  across  the  river.  Lieutenant 
Huey  discovered  a  large  body  of  Xndians  in  advance  of 
him,  and  deemed  it  advisable  to  return  to  New  Ulm. 
He  immediately  attempted  to  do  so,  but  found  himself 
foiled  in  his  attempt,  by  the  cutting  of  the  ferry-rope, 
which  set  the  boat  adrift.  At  the  same  time,  a  large 
force  of  Indians  appeared  on  the  New  Ulm  side  of  the 
river,  who  fired  upon  them,  killing  one  man  and  wound¬ 
ing  another.  Some  thirty  of  the  company  broke  and 
ran  at  the  first  fire.  Those  men  who  ran  were,  most 
of  them,  from  the  vicinity  of  Lafayette.  The  remain¬ 
ing  forty-five,  unable  to  cross  the  river,  retreated  to 
Nicollet,  where  they  met  and  united  with  the  company 
of  Captain  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  who,  with  one  hundred 
men  from  St.  Peter,  was  on  his  way  to  the  relief  of 
New  Ulm. 

At  about  half-past  nine  o’clock  A.  M.,  the  Indians, 
supposed  to  be  about  five  hundred  in  number,  appeared 
at  the  edge  of  the  timber  above  the  town,  in  the  direc-* 
tion  of  the  Lower  Agency;  and,  at  about  ten  o’clock, 
began  their  advance,  in  a  body,  upon  our  forces,  who 
had  been  posted  by  the  commandant  on  the  prairie  out¬ 
side  the  village.  The  movement,  is  thus  described  by 
Judge  Flandrau : 

“  Their  advance  upon  the  sloping  prairie,  in  the  bright  sun¬ 
light,  waa  a  very  fine  apectacle,  and,  to  such  inexperienced  sol¬ 
diers  as  we  all  were,  intensely  exciting.  When  within  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  of  us,  the  mass  began  to  expand,  like  a  fan,  and 
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increase  in  the  velocity  of  its  approach,  and  continued  this  move¬ 
ment  until  witliin  about  double  rifle-shot,  when  it  covered  our 
entire  front  Then  the  savages  uttered  a  terrific  yell,  and  came 
down  upon  us  like  the  wind.  I  had  stationed  myself  at  a  point 
in  the  rear,  where  communication  could  be  had  with  me  easily, 
and  awaited  the  first  discharge  with  great  anxiety,  as  it  seemed 
to  me  that,  to  yield,  was  certain  destruction,  as  the  enemy  would 
rush  into  the  town  and  drive  all  before  them.  The  yell  unsettled 
the  men  a  little;  and,  just  before  the  rifles  began  to  crack,  they 
fell  back  along  the  whole  line,  and  committed  the  error  of  pass¬ 
ing  the  outer  houses  without  taking  possession  of  them,  a  mistake 
which  the  Indians  immediately  took  advantage  of,  by  themselves 
occupying  them  in  squads  of  two,  three,  and  up  to  ten.  They 
poured  into  us  a  sharp  and  rapid*lire,  as  -^e  fell  backj  and  opened 
from  the  houses  in  every  direction.  Several  of  us  rode  up  the 
hill,  endeavoring  to  rally  the  men,- and  with  good  effect,  as  they 
gave  three  cheers,  and  sallied  out  of  the  various  houses  they  had 
retreated  to,  and  checked  the  advance  effectually.  The  firing  from 
both  sides- then  became  general,  sharp,  and  rapid,  and  it  got  to  be 
a  regular  Indian  skirmish,  in  which  every  man  did  his  own  work 
after  his  own  fashion.  The  Indians  had  now  got  into  the  rear 
of  our  men,  and  nearly  on  all  sides  of  them,  and  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  was  becoming  very  galling,  as  they  had  possession  of  a 
large  number  of  buildings.” 

A  party  of  our  men,  consisting  of  tlie  Kev.  B.  Y. 
Coffin,  of  Mankato,  G-eorge  B.  Stewart,  of  Le  Sueur, 
and  J.  B.  Trogdon,  of  Nicollet,  and  thirteen  others, 
fought  their  way  to  the  wind-mill,  a  narrow  four-story 
building,  near  the  first  table-land  in  the  rear  of  the 
town.  This  they  held  during  the  battle,  their  unerring 
shots  telling  fearfully  upon  the  savages,  and  finally 
forcing  them  to  retire.  At  night  these  brave  men  set 
fire  to  the  building,  and  then  retreated  within  the  bar¬ 
ricades,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dakota  House.  During 
the  firing  from  the  wind-mill,  a  most  determined  and 
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obstinate  fight  was  kept  up  from  the  brick  post-office, 
where  Governor  Swift  was  stationed,  which  told  most 
fatally  upon  the  foe;  and,  from  this  point,  many  an 
Indian  fell  before  the  deadly  aim  of  the  true  men  sta¬ 
tioned  there. 

When  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  place,  and  the 
Indians  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Lower  Town, 
or  that  portion  lying  upon  the  river,  they  immediately 
availed  themselves  of  the  fact  that  the  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  from  that  direction*  and  at  once  applied  the  torch 
to  the  buildings,  and,  advancing  behind  the  smoke,  made 
their  way  toward  the  center  of  the  place.  At  the  same 
time,  a  part  of  their  force  had  reached  the  rear  of  the 
village  upon  the  bluffs,  and  were  also  endeavoring  to 
make  their  way  down  to  the  center  of  the  town,  but 
the  men  in  the  wind-mill  held  them  in  check. 

The  following  we  copy  from  the  St.  Peter  Statesman 
of  August  29,  1862 : 

“The  fighting  had  now  become  general  and  severe  at  all  points. 
At  this  critical  moment,  when  death  was  expected  in  all  its  hor¬ 
rible  forms,  from  butchery  to  burning,  Captain  William  B.  Dodd, 
of  this  place,  supposing  that  reinforcements  were  coming  up  be¬ 
hind  the  Indians,  made  an  almost  superhuman  effort  to  rally  the 
men  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  enemy,  and  to  encourage  the  sup¬ 
posed  reinforcements  behind;  but  when  he  had  gone  about  seventy- 
five  yards  outside  of  the  lines,  the  Indians  fired  a  volley  from  build¬ 
ings  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  The  Captain  received  three  balls 
near  his  heart,  wheeled  his  horse,  and,  after  riding  within  twenty 
yards  of  our  lines,  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  assisted  to  walk 
into  a  house,  where,  in  a  few  moments  afterward,  he  died,  ‘  the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all.’  Before  expiring,  he  dictated  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  his  wife,  and  remarked  that  he  had  discharged  his  duty, 
and  was  ready  to  die.  No  man  fought  more  courageously,  or 
died  more  nobly.  Let  his  virtues  be  forever  remembered.  He 
was  a  hero  of  the  truest  type." 
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The  Captain's  horse  fell  dead  in  the  street,  a  few  steps 
from  where  his  heroic  rider  fell.  The  supposed  reinforce¬ 
ments  proved  to  be  Indians,  dressed  in  citizens’  clothes, 
probably  disguised  for  the  very  purpose  of  deceiving  our 
men.  One  of  the  four  men  who  supported  Captain  Dodd 
into  our  lines  was  wounded.  At  this,  stage  of  the  battle 
Captain  Saunders,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Le  Sueur,  was 
wounded  in  the  body,  and  many  others  were  also 
wounded.  The  fight  at  this  point  (Lower  Town)  was 
very  determined  and  desperate,  but  finding  an  entrance 
into  our  lines  at  this  place  rather  doubtful,  the  Indians 
then  charged  around  a  point  of  timber  .in  the  rear  of 
the  town,  with  great  fierceness,  and  again  tried  to  break 
our  lines ;  but  our  forces  sallied  out  and  repulsed  them, 
with  deafening  cheers.  At  this  point,  Newell  Hough¬ 
ton,  an  old  settler  in  the  valley,  and  the  best  rifleman 
in  the  State,  was  killed. 

After  this  repulse  the  most  critical  fighting  of  the 
day  was  passed,  and  the  Indians  did  not  make  another 
vigorous  charge.  The  contest,  however,  continued  until 
dark,  when  the  enemy  began  to  carry  off  their  dead  and 
wounded.  Our  men  then  burned  the  remaining  outside 
buildings,  and  retired  to  their  barricades.  Occasional 
firing  continued  during  the  night,  and,  in  the  morning, 
(Sunday,)  the  attack  was  renewed  by  the  savages,  and 
continued  for  several  hours,  with,  however,  but  little 
spirit,  when  they  began  slowly  to  retreat,  and  by  noon 
the  battles  of  New  Ulm  had  been  fought,  and  the  whites 
were  masters  of  the  field — but  at  what  a  fearful  price ! 
The  dead,  dying,  and  wounded  filled  the  few  buildings 
left  standing,  and  this  beautiful  and  enterprising  Cer- 
man  town,  which,  on  Monday  morning,  contained  over 
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two  hundred  buildings,  bad  been  laid  in  asbes — about 
twenty-five  bouses  remaining  to  mark  tbe  spot  where 
New  Ulm  once  stood.  Some  of  tbe  buildings  were 
burned  by  tbe  whites  from  necessity,  as  they  afforded 
shelter  for  tbe  enemy. 

On  tbe  afternoon  of  Sunday,  Captain  E,  St.  Julian 
Cox,  at  tbe  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers 
from  the  counties  of  Nicollet,  Sibley,  and  Le  Sueur, 
reached  New  Ulm,  armed  with  Austrian  rifles,  shot¬ 
guns,  and  hunting  rifles.  We  again  quote  from  the 
report  of  Judge  Flandrau: 

“  I  held  a  council  of  officers,  and  we  determined  to  attempt  an 
evacuation  of  the  town,  carrying  off  all  the  inhabitants,  women, 
children,  sick  and  wounded,  to  the  number  of  about  two  thousand. 
This  movement  was  a  very  perilous  one  to  undertake  with  the 
force  at  our  command;  but  the  confined  state  of  the  town  was 
rapidly  producing  disease  among  the  women  and  children,  who 
were  huddled  in  cellars  and  in  close  rooms,  like  sheep  in  a  cattle 
car,  and  we  were  fast  becoming  short  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 
I  feared  the  result  of  another  attack  by  a  larger  force,  and  all 
the  people  decided  that  they  would  abandon  the  town  at  the  first 
opportunity,  as  residence  there  was  impossible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

“  At  daylight  next  morning  the  barricades  were  broken,  and 
the  wagons  taken  out  and  put  in  motion.  The  scene  was  one  of 
indescribable  confusion  and  destruction.  The  poor  people,  natur¬ 
ally  desirous  of  carrying  off  all  they  could,  filled  their  wagons 
with  boxes  and  baggage,  to  the  exclusion  (as  we  found  before  the 
train  was  complete)  of  many  of  the  women  and  wounded.  I  was, 
therefore,  compelled  to  order  all  articles  of  a  bulky  nature  to  be 
tumbled  out,  and  their  places  supplied  with  more  valuable  freight. 
It  was  hard,  but  necessary,  and  the  inhabitants  yielded  with  less 
reluctance  than  I  had  anticipated. 

“  About  nine  A.  M.  we  moved  from  ISlew  Ulm,  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  wagon-loads  of  women,  children,  sick  and  wounded, 
and  a  large  company  on  foot  Captain  Cox  took  the  general  dis- 
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position  of  the  escort,  and  the  various  commands  were  posted  so 
as  best  to  protect  the  whole  in  case  of  an  attack.  It  was  a 
melancholy  spectacle  to  see  two  thousand  people,  who,  a  few  days 
before,  had  been  prosperous  arid  happy,  reduced  to  utter  beggary, 
starting  upon  a  journey  of  thirty  miles,  through  a  hostile  country, 
every  inch  of  wduch  we  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  from 
an  attack,  the  issue  of  which  was  life  or  horrid  butchery.  Beg¬ 
gary,  starvation,  and  probable  destruction  were  at  one  end  of  the 
road;  a  doubtful  escape  from  the  latter,  at  the  other.  We  took 
the  latter  alternative,  and,  under  Providence,  got  through." 

The  loss  of  our  forces,  in  this  engagement,  were  ten 
killed,  and  about  fifty  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  is  unknown,  but  must  have  been  heavy,  as  ten 
of  his  dead  were  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  he 
had  been  unable  to  remove. 

We  might  fill  volumes  with  incidents  of  almost  mi¬ 
raculous  escapes  from  death.  At  one  time,  H.  A.  Swift 
went  up  on  the  side  of  the  first  table-land  adjoining 
the  town,  to  make  observations,  when  he  was  fired 
upon  from  a  log-building,  only  a  few  rods  off,  which 
was  full  of  Indians.  He  instantly  dropped  down  behind 
a  slight  elevation  of  ground.  While  lying  there,  In¬ 
dian  balls  plowed  up  the  ground  all  around  him. 
During  this  time  Judge  Flandrau  and  S.  A.  Buell 
came  dashing  up  on  horseback,  and,  but  for  the  timely 
warning  of  Mr.  Swift,  both  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
been  shot,  as  they  were  not  aware  of  the  near  proxim¬ 
ity  of  the  savages. 

At  another  time,  J.  B.  Trogdon,  in  company  with 
Captain  Potter,  rode  to  a  point  of  timber  in  the  rear 
of  the  town,  where  they  saw  an.  Indian  drop  down  in 
the  grass,  and  another  on  a  horse,  a  short  distance 
behind.  In  order  to  avoid  a  shot  from  the  Indian  in 
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the  grass,  and,  at  the  same  time,  get  a  sure  shot  at  the 
mounted  warrior,  it  was  suggested  that  Trogdon  ride 
around  and  come  up  the  hill  from  a  ravine,  and  thus 
get  near  the  savage  without  being  observed.  Trogdon 
immediately  proceeded  to  put  the  suggestion  into  exe¬ 
cution  ;  but  as  he  approached  near  enough  to  fire,  twenty 
mounted  Indians  made  a  dash  after  him,  with  a  devilish 
yell,  and  endeavored  to  cut  him  off  from  the  town  by 
running  him  into  a  slough.  Then  followed  a  scene  of 
the  wildest  excitement.  The  mettle  of  the  steeds  was 
put  to  the  test.  At  one  time,  in  rounding  the  slough, 
it  was  thought  Trogdon  would  be  cut  off ;  but  a  yell 
from  him  gave  his  splendid  charger  increased  speed, 
and  he  distanced  the  Indians  twenty  yards.  As  he 
came  near  our  lines,  twenty  shots  were  fired  at  him, 
but  the  aim  was  too  high,  and  the  balls  passed  over 
his  head.  He  immediately  wheeled  and  discharged  his 
Sharp’s  rifle  at  his  pursuers,  but  without  effect;  and 
after  passing  within  our  lines,  Trogdon  again  wheeled 
his  horse,  rode  out  toward  the  foe  in  easy  rifle  range, 
and  fired  deliberately  at  his  pursuers,  while  over  twenty 
rifle-balls,  aimed  at  him,  fell  harmless  at  his  feet,  or 
passed  over  his  head. 

At  one  time,  during  the  battle  of  Saturday,  several 
savages  had  got  possession  of  a  building,  from  which  it 
became  necessary  to  dislodge  them.  The  Hon.  D.  Gr. 
Shillock,  of  Hew  Ulm,  called  for  volunteers  to  do  this, 
and  started  with  several  men  for  the  building;  but, 
before  reaching  it,  every  man  with  him  fell  back.  Mr. 
Shillock,  however,  went  on,  reached  the  building,  and, 
rifle  in  hand,  cleared  it  of  its  savage  occupants,  without 
receiving  a  wound.  Subsequently,  during  the  battle, 
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he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  knee,  maiming  him 
for  life. 

During  the  siege  of  New  Ulm,  two  expeditions  were 
sent  out  from  that  place  toward  the  settlements  on  the 
Big  Cottonwood,  and,  although  not  really  forming  a 
part  of  the  operations  of  a  defensive  character  at  that 
place,  are  yet  so  connected  with  them  that  we  give 
them  here. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  21st  of  August,  a  party 
went  out  on  the  road  to  Leavenworth  for  the  purpose 
of  burying  the  dead,  aiding  the  wounded,  and  bringing 
them  in,  should  they  find  any,  and  to  act  as  a  scouting 
party.  They  went  out  some  eight  miles,  found  and 
buried  several  bodies,  and  returned  to  New  Ulm,  at 
night,  without  seeing  any  Indians. 

On  Friday,  the  22d,  another  party  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  George 
M.  Tousley,  started  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  a  party 
of  eleven  persons,  women  and  children,  who,  a  refugee 
informed  the  commandant,  were  hiding  in  a  ravine  out 
toward  Leavenworth.  Accompanying  this  party  were 
Drs,  A.  W.  Daniels,  of  St.  Peter,  and  Ayer,  of  Le  Sueur. 

On  the  way  out,  the  cannonading  at  Fort  Eidgley  was 
distinctly  heard  by  them,  and  then  Dr.  Daniels,  who 
had  resided  among  the  Sioux  several  years  as  physician 
to  the  lower  bands,  had,  for  the  first  time,  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  outbreak. 

As  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  had  already 
been  accomplished — i.  e.,  the  rescue  of  the  women  and 
children — Dr.  Daniels  urged  a  return  to  New  Ulm. 
The  question  was  submitted  to  the  company,  and  they 
decided  to  go  on,  and  proceeded  to  within  four  miles 
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of  Leavenworth,  the  design  being  to  go  to  that  place, 
remain  there  all  night,  bury  the  dead  the  nezt  day,  and 
return. 

It  was  now  nearly  night;  the  cannonading  at  the 
fort  could  still  be  heard ;  Indian  spies  were,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  watching  them;  only  about  one  hundred  armed 
men  were  left  in  the  town,  and,  from'  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  character.  Dr.  Daniels  was 
convinced  that  the  safety  of  their  force,  as  weU  as  of 
New  Ulm  itself,  required  their  immediate  return.  He 
believed  that  their  numbers  and  whereabouts  would 
be  communicated  by  his  spies  to  Little  Crow  and  his 
warriors,  then  besieging  Fort  Kidgley,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  New  Ulm,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  left  in  the  place;  that,  acting  upon  such 
information.  Little  Crow  would  move  down  to  that 
town,  attack  and  destroy  it,  cut  them  off  from  a  re¬ 
turn,  and,  perhaps,  destroy  them  also. 

A  halt  was  again  called,  and  this  view  of  the  case 
was  presented  to  the  men  by  Drs.  Daniels,  Ayer,  and 
Mayo.  A  vote  was  again  taken,  and  it  was  decided 
to  return.  The  return  march  commenced  at  about 
sundown,  and  at  One  o’clock  A.  M.  they  re-entered  the 
village. 

As  detailed  in  our  account  of  the  battles  of  New 
Ulm,  the  Indians  appeared  in  great  force  before  the 
place  early  on  the  next  morning,  thus  fully  verifying 
the  predictions  of  Dr.  Daniels,  and  vindicating  the  wus- 
dom  of  his  counsel. 

John  W.  Young,  a  resident  of  New  Ulm  at  the  time 
of  the  Sioux  outbreak  in  August,  1862,  has  furnished 
the  authors  with  the  following  interesting  statement : 
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“On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August,  1862,  a  party  of  some 
twenty-five  men  left  New  Ulm,  with  five  wagons,  and  music,  to 
visit  different  parts  of  the  county,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  vol¬ 
unteers  for  the  Union  army,  the  draft  having  been  postponed  from 
the  18th  to  the  23d  of  August.  I  was  among  the  movers  in  this 
matter,  feeling  anxious  that  Brown  County  should  stand  as  fair 
as  her  sister  counties  of  Blue  Earth,  Nicollet,  and  Eenville. 

“We  took  the  .Old  Fort  road,  on  the  New  Ulm  side  of  the  river. 
When  we  had’gone  some  six  or  seven  miles,  and  were  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  ‘Traveler's  Home,’  kept  by  a  Mr.  Hanley, 
we  came  to  a  man  who  had  been  shot.  This  was  at  the  first 
point  of  timber  of  any  importance  we  had  reached  on  the  road. 
The  timber  on  our  right  extended  to  the  river,  and  on  the  left  an 
open  prairie,  without  timber^  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
road  ran  along  this  large  body  of  timber.  Mr.  Hanley,  of  the 
‘Traveler’s  Home,’  was  with  us,  but  his  family  were  at  home. 
The  first  teams  passed  the  wounded  man,  but  the  rear  teams 
stopped.  He  was  lying  on  his  face  and  groaning,  apparently  in 
great  agony.  We  all  got  out  and  examined  him,  and  Mr.  Hanley 
recognized  him;  he  was  his  brother-in-law.  A  fine  two-horse 
team,  belonging  to  Julius  Fenske,  stood  at  the  head  of  our  train; 
John  Snyder’s  stood  next;  and,  at  the  moment  we  were  examining 
the  body,  some  of  us,  looking  ahead  on  the  road,  saw  four  or  five 
Indians.  All  the  teams  but  these  two  were  instantly  turned 
about,  and  headed  toward  town.  At  the  same  moment,  some 
ten  or  eleven  men  sprang  into  these  tw'o  wagons,  and  made  di¬ 
rectly  for  the  Indians.  Hanley  remained  in  the  road  beside  his 
brother-in-law.  We  drove  with  a  dash  and  a  shout,  hoping  to 
intimidate  them,  and  drive  them  back.  We  had  no  arms  with  us, 
as  we  anticipated  no  trouble.  An  Indian  and  two  squaws  had 
been  in  the  town  that  morning,  trading,  and  exhibited  no  un¬ 
usual  appearance. 

“We  passed  rapidly  over  the  road  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
to  where  there  was  a  bend  in  it.  Here  the  Indians  dropped 
out  of  sight.  When  we  reached  the  turn,  they  commenced  firing 
upon  us.  Julius  Fenske  was  just  in  the  act  of  turning  his  team 
around,  when  an  Indian  in  the  road,  ahead  of  us,  fired,  but  hit 
no  one.  The  Indiana  again  drew  up,  and,  pressing  forward, 
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aimed  their  guns  at  us,  and,  at  that  moment,  all  except  Fenske, 
who  was  driving,  jumped  out,  placing  the  wagon  between  us  and 
the  Indiana  As  we  struck  the  ground  we  heard  Fenske  scream, 
and  he  fell  dead,  pierced  through  with  a  ball.  Firing  was  going 
on,  and  we  had  no  time  to  look  around  to  notice  the  number  of 
Indians  engaged.  We  ran,  and  they  took  possession  of  both 
teams.  I  ran  down  the  road,  and  when  I  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  wounded  man  was  found,  Mr.  Hanley’s  team  was  still 
there.  At  this  time,  Julius  Fenske,  John  Snyder,  and  Hiedrich 
had  been  killed,  and  Stimely  mortally  wounded.  On  our  retreat 
back  toward  Hanley’s  wagon,  John  Houp,  who  had  left  the 
other  wagon,  was  running  about  ten  feet  ahead  of  me,  when  a 
shot  from  the  timber  struck  him  in  the  left  eye,  cutting  it  entirely 
out,  and  several  buckshot  entered  his  left  side  and  leg.  He  stag¬ 
gered,  but  did* not  fall,  and  pressed  forward  and  reached  the 
wagon.  When  we  got  there,  we  took  up  the  wounded  man  and 
put  him  in,  and  drove  toward  town  as  fast  as  possible,  the  sav¬ 
ages,  meanwhile,  firing  upon  us  constantly;  but,  putting  whip  to 
the  horses,  we  were  soon  out  of  range  of  their  shots.  We  had 
got  but  a  short  distance  when  we  came  up  with  a  fleeing  family. 
They  begged  for  help,  and  we  took  them  in.  We  soon  saw  others 
in  like  situation,  some  on  foot,  and  some  with  teams,  endeavoring 
to  escape.  Henry  Benke  had  gone  across  the  country  to  Tuttle’s 
and  others,  and  given  the  alarm,  and  started  the  people  into  town. 

“When  we  were  within  about  three  miles  of  Hew  Ulm,  we  met 
the  Indian  and  two  squawS  w'ho  were  trading  in  town  in  the 
morning  when  we  left,  coming  out  in  the  usual  Indian  style,  with 
the  goods  he  had  purchased  packed  on  his  pony.  He  seemed  to 
know  nothing  about  the  terrible  events  that  were  transpiring  in 
the  country.  As  we  met  him,  he  came  close  to  the  wagon,  and 
being  tall,  could  see  tho' wounded  men  lying  in  the  bottom.  We 
stopped,  as  did  also  the  Indian  and  squaws.  Some  cried  out, 
‘Shoot  him,’  ‘Kill  him,’  ‘Take  his  gun.’  Being  acquainted  with 
him,  I  got  out  and  went  toward  him,  and  would  have  taken  his 
gun,  but  he  would  not  give  it  up.  I  then  spoke  to  him  in  Sioux, 
and  informed  him  that  the  Indians  were  killing  the  whites  up  the 
road.  They  instantly  turned  off  and  ran  toward  the  Minnesota 
River.  Just  as  we  were  entering  the  town,  we  met  a  party  of 
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twenty-five  or  thirty  men  going  out  to  our  rescue.  They  wer« 
armed  with  pitchforks,  corn-knives,  shot-guns,  and  one  or  two 
rifles.  They  went  on,  and  found  the  dead  bodies  of  Fenske,  Sny¬ 
der,  and  Diedrich,  and  Mr.  Stimely,  still  alive,  whom  they  brought 
back  to  town.  Stimely  lived  but  a  few  weeks,  his  wounds  prov¬ 
ing  mortal.  The  next  day,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  town  was  attacked.” 

Ralph  Thomas,  who  resided  on  the  Big  Cottonwood, 
in  the  county  of  Brown,  had  gone,  with  many  of  his 
neighbors,  on  Monday,  the  18th  of  August,  into  New 
Ulm  for  safety,  while  William  Carroll  and  some  others 
residing  further  up  the  river,  in  Leavenworth,  had  gone 
to  the  same  place,  to  ascertain  whether  the  rjimors  they 
had  heard  of  an  uprising  among  the  Sioux  were  true. 
These  latter  had  left  their  families  at  home,  and  learn¬ 
ing  the  fearful  truth  on  arriving  in  New  Ulm,  they,  on 
Tuesday,  organized  a  company,  consisting  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons,  to  go  out  to  their  rescue:  William  Carroll, 
William  Tuttle,  Ralph  Thomas,  Uriah  Loomis,  Almon 
Loomis,  Luther  Ives,  Robert  Kirby,  Mr.  Coon,  D.  Lem¬ 
mon,  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr.  Hinton,  and  five  others,  whose 
names  are  not  remembered.  Mr.  Thomas  makes  the 
following  statement  of  the  doings  of  this  little  party, 
and  its  subsequent  fate. 

“  There  were  eight  of  us  on  horseback,  and  the  balance  of  the 
party  were  in  three  wagon.s.  We  had,  gone  about  a  mile,  when 
we  met  a  German  going  into  New  Ulm,  who  said  he  saw  Indians 
at  my  place,  skinning  a  heifer,  and  that  they  drove  him  off,  chas¬ 
ing  him  with  spears.  He  had  come  from  near  Leavenworth. 
We  kept  on  to  my  place,  near  which  we  met  John  Thomas  and 
Almon  Parker,  who  had  remained  the  night  before  in  a  grove  of 
timber  one  and  a  half  miles  from  my  place.  About  eight  o’clock 
the  evening  before,  they  had  seen  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve  Indiana, 
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mounted  on  ponies,  coming  toward  them,  who  chased  them  into 
the  grove,  the  savages  passing  on  to  the  right,  leaving  them  alone. 
They  stated  to  us  that  they  had  seen  Indians  that  morning  travel¬ 
ing  over  the  prairie  southward.  We  stopped  at  my  place  and  led 
our  horses.  While  the  horses  were  eating,  I  called  for  three  or 
four  men  to  go  with  me  to  the  nearest  houses,  to  see  what  had 
become  of  the  people.  We  went  first  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Mey, 
where  we  found  him  and  his  family  lying  around  the  house,  to 
all  appearance  dead.  We  also  found  here  Joseph  Emery  and  a 
Mr.  Heuyer,  also  apparently  dead.  W e  had  been  here  some  five 
minutes  viewing  the  scene,  when  one  of  the  children,  a  girl  of 
seven  years,  rose  up  from  the  ground,  and  commenced  crying 
piteously.  I  took  her  in  my  arms,  and  told  the  other  men  to 
examine  the  other  bodies,  and  see  if  there  were  not  more  of  them 
alive.  They  found  two  others,  a  twin  boy  and  girl  about  two 
years  old;  all  the  rest  were  dead. 

“We  next  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  George  Raeser,  and 
found  the  bodies  of  himself  and  wife  lying  near  the  house  by  a 
stack  of  grain.  We  went  into  the  house,  and  found  their  child, 
eighteen  months  old,  alive,  trying  to  get  water  out  of  the  pail. 
We  then  went  back  to  my  place,  and  sent  John  Thomas  and 
Mr.  Parker  with  an  ox-team  to  New  Ulm  with  these  children. 
Mr.  Mey’s  three  children  were  wounded  with  blows  of  a  tomahawk 
on  the  head;  the  other  child  w^as  uninjured.  We  then  went  on 
toward  Leavenworth,  seeing  neither  Indians  nor  whites,  until  we 
jirrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Seaman,  near  which  we  found  an  old 
gentleman  named  Riant  concealed  in  a  slough  among  the  tall 
grass.  He  stated  to  us  that  a  party  of  whites  with  him  had 
been  chased  and  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Indians.  It  consisted 
of  himself,  Luther  Whiton,  George  W.  Covill  and  wife,  and  Mrs. 
Covill’s  son,  Mrs.  Hough  and  child,  Mr.  Van  Guilder  and  wife 
and  two  children,  and  Mr.  Van  Guilder’s  mother.  All  these  Mr. 
Riant  said  had  scattered  over  the  prairie.  We  remained  about 
two  hours,  hunting  for  the  party,  and  not  finding^  them,  turned 
back  toward  New  Ulm,  taking  Mr.  Riant  w-ith  us.  We  proceeded 
down  opposite  my  place,  where  we  separated,  eleven  going  down 
on  one  side  of  the  Big  Cottonwood,  to  Mr.  Tuttle's  place,  and  seven 
of  us  proceeded  down  on  the  other,  or  north  side  of  the  stream. 
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The  design  Tvas  to  meet  again  at  Mr.  Tuttle’s  Louse,  and  all  go 
back  to  New  Ulm  together;  but  when  we  arrived  at  Tuttle’s,  they 
had  gone  on  to  town  without  waiting  for  us,  and  we  followed. 
When  near  Mr.  Hibbard’s  place  we  met  Mr.  Jakes  going  west 
He  said  that  he  had  been  within  a  mile  of  New  Ulm,  and  saw  the 
other  men  of  our  party.  He  further  informed  us  that  he  saw  grain- 
stacks  and  sheds  on  fire  at  that  distance  from  the  place. 

“  When  we  came  to  the  burning  stacks  we  halted  to  look  for 
Indians.  Our  comrades  were  half  an  hour  ahead  of  us.  When 
they  got  in  sight  of  the  town,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Hinton,  rode  up 
on  an  elevation,  where  he  could  overlook  the  place,  and  saw  In¬ 
dians,  and  the  town  on  fire  in  several  places.  He  went  back  and 
told  them  that  the  Indians  had  attacked  the  town,  and  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  safe  for  them  to  try  to  get  in,  and  proposed  cross¬ 
ing  the  Cottonwood,  and  going  toward  the  Mankato  road,  and 
entering  town  on  that  side.  His  proposition  was  opposed  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  party,  who  thought  him  frightened  at  the  sight  of  half 
a  dozen  Indians.  They  asked  him  how  many  he  had  seen.  He 
said  some  forty.  They  came  up  and  looked,  but  could  see  but 
three  or  four  Indians.  Mr.  Carroll  told  them  they  had  better  go 
on,  and,  if  opposed,  cut  their  way  through.  He  told  Hinton  to 
lead,  and  they  would  follow.  They  passed  down  the  hill,  and  met 
with  no  opposition  until  they  came  to  a  slough,  half  a  mile  from 
the  town.  Here  two  Indians,  standing  on  a  large  stone  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  leveled  their  double-barreled  guns  at  Mr.  Hinton. 
He  drew  his  revolver,  placed  it  between  his  horse’s  ears,  and  made 
for  them.  The  balance  of  the  company  followed.  The  Indians 
retired  to  cover  without  firing  a  shot,  and  the  company  kept  on 
until  they  had  crossed  the  slough,  when  the  savages,  who  were 
lying  in  ambush,  arose  from  the  grass,  and,  firing  upon  them,  killed 
five  of  their  number,  viz. ;  William  Carroll,  Almond  Loomis,  Mr. 
Lamb,  Mr.  Riant,  and  a  Norwegian,  and  chased  the  balance  into 
the  town. 

“We  came  on  about  half  an  hour  afterward,  and,  passing  down 
the  hill,  crossed  the  same  slough,  and,  unconscious  of  danger,  ap¬ 
proached  the  fatal  spot,  when  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  savages 
sprang  up  out  of  the  grass  and  fired  upon  us,  killing  five  horses 
and  six  men.  My  own  horse  was  shot  through  the  body,  close  to 
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my  leg,  killing  him  instantly.  My  feet  were  out  of  the  stirrups 
in  a  moment,  and  I  sprang  to  the  ground,  striking  on  my  hands 
and  feet.  I  dropped  my  gun,  jumped  up,  and  ran.  An  Indian, 
close  behind,  discharged  the  contents  of  both  barrels  of  a  shot-gun 
at  me.  The  charge  tore  up  the  ground  at  my  feet,  throwing  dirt  all 
around  me  as  I  ran.  I  made  my  way  into  town  on  foot  as  fast  as 
I  could  go.  No  other  of  our  party  escaped ;  all  the  rest  were  killed. 
Beinforcements  from  St.  Peter  came  to  the  relief  of  the  place  in 
about  half  an  hour  after  I  got  in,  and  the  Indians  soon  after  re¬ 
tired.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Battle  at  Lower  Agency  Ferry— Captain  Marsh  goes  to  the  Relief  of  the  Agency- 
Meeting  with  Martelle — He  reaches  the  River  at  the  Ferry— The  Ambush— 
The  Fight — Heroic  Conduct  of  Captain  Marsh — Frightful  Loss  of  Men — His 
Retreat— Attempt  to  cross  the  River- His  Death— Tribute  to  his  Memory- 
Siege  of  Fort  Ridgley — The  Force  in  the  Garrison — Defenseless  Condition  of 
the  Fort — Battle  of  Wednesday — Jack  Frazer — Want  of  Water — Improvising 
Cartridges — Battle  of  Friday — Waiting  and  Watching — Reinforcements  ar¬ 
rive — The  Florence  Nightingale  of  Fort  Ridgley — Sergeant  John  Jones — 
J.  W.  De  Camp— Mrs.  Sergeant  Jones— Frank  Le  Clair— Burning  an  Indian— 
Henry  Balland— Adventures  of  Louis  Robert. 


On  Monday  morning,  the  18tli  of  August,  1862,  at 
about  nine  o’clock,  a  messenger  arrived  at  Fort  Ridg¬ 
ley,  from  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency,  bringing  the  start- 
lings-  news  that  the  Indians  were  massacring  the  whites 
at  that  place.  Captain  John  S.  Marsh,  of  Company  B, 
6th  Regiment  Minnesota  Volunteer  Infantry,  then  in 
command,  immediately  dispatched  messengers  after  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Sheehan,  of  Company  G,  of  the  same  regiment, 
who  had  left  that  post  on  the  morning  before,  with  a 
detachment  of  his  company,  for  Fort  Ripley,  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  Major  T.  J.  Galbraith,  Sioux 
Agent,  who  had  also  left  the  fort  at  the  same  time  with 
fifty  men,  afterward  known  as  the  Renville  Rangers, 
for  Fort  Snelling,  urging  them  to  return  to  Fort  Ridg¬ 
ley  with  all  possible  dispatch,  as  there  were  then  in  the 
fort  only  Company  B,  numbering  about  seventy-five  or 
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eighty  men.  The  gallant  captain  then  took  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  forty-six  men,  and,  accompanied  by  Interpreter 
Quinn,  immediately  started  for  the  scene  of  blood,  dis¬ 
tant  twelve  miles.  They  made  a  very  rapid  march. 
When  within  about  four  miles  of  the  ferry,  opposite  the 
Agency,  they  met  the  ferryman,  Mr.  Martelle,  who  in¬ 
formed  Captain  Marsh  that  the  Indians  were  in  con¬ 
siderable  force,  and  were  murdering  all  the  people,  and 
advised  him  to  return.  He  replied  that  he  was  there 
to  protect  and  defend  the  frontier,  and  he  should  do  so 
if  it  was  in  his  power,  and  gave  the  order  “  Forward  !  ” 
Between  this  point  and  the  river  they  passed  nine  dead 
bodies  on  or  near  the  road.  Arriving  near  the  ferry, 
the  company  was  halted,  and  Corporal  Ezekiel  Eose  was 
sent  forward  to  examine  the  ferry,  and  see  if  all  was 
right.  The  captain  and  interpreter  were  mounted  on 
mules,  the  men  were  on  foot,  and  formed  in  two  ranks 
in  the  road,  near  the  ferry-house,  a  few  rods  from  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  corporal  had  taken  a  pail  with 
him  to  the  river,  and  returned,  reporting  the  ferry  all 
right,  bringing  with  him  water  for  the  exhausted  and 
thirsty  men. 

In  the  mean  time  an  Indian  had  made  his  appearance 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and,  calling  to  Quinn,  urged  them 
to  come  across,  telling  him  that  all  was  right  on  that 
side.  The  suspicions  of  the  captain  were  at  once  aroused, 
and  he  ordered  the  men  to  remain  in  their  places,  and 
not  move  on  to  the  boat  until  he  could  ascertain  whether 
the  Indians  were  in  ambush  in  the  ravines  on  the  op¬ 
posite  shore.  The  men  were  in  the  act  of  drinking, 
when  the  savage  on  the  opposite  side,  seeing  they  were 
not  going  to  cross  at  once,  fired  his  gun,  as  a  signal, 
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when  instantly  there  arose  out  of  the  grass  and  brush, 
all  around  them,  some  four  or  five  hundred  warriors, 
who  poured  a  terrific  volley  upon  the  devoted  band. 
The  aged  interpreter  fell  from  his  mule,  pierced  by  over 
twenty  balls.  The  captain’s  mule  fell  dead,  but  he  him¬ 
self  sprang  to  the  ground  unharmed.  Several  of  the 
men  fell  at  this  first  fire.  The  testimony  of  the  surviv¬ 
ors  of  this  sanguinary  engagement  is,  that  their  brave 
commander  was  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  on  dress 
parade.  They  now  endeavored  to  fight  their  way  out 
toward  the  fort  road ;  but,  after  a  few  minutes  of  fruit¬ 
less  but  desperate  fighting,  the  rapidly-thinning  ranks 
of  the  little  company  admonished  the  captain  of  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  the  attempt,  and  he  ordered  a  retreat  down 
the  bank  of  the  river,  under  cover  of  which,  and  the 
bushes  along  the  shore,  he  hoped  to  save  the  remnant  of 
his  command.  They  retreated  down  the  stream  about 
a  mile  ’and  a  half,  fighting  their  way  inch  by  inch,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  a  body  of  Indians,  taking  advant¬ 
age  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  bend  in- the  river,  had 
gone  acposs  and  gained  the  bank  below  them. 

They  had  lost  several  men  in  their,  retreat  to  this 
point,  and  the  heroic  little  band  was  already  reduced  to 
about  one-half  its  original  number.  To  cut  their  way 
through  this  large  number  of  Indians  was  impossible. 
Their  only  hope  now  was  to  cross  the  river  to  the  res¬ 
ervation,  as  there  appeared  to  be  no  Indians  on  that 
shore,  retreat  down  that  side,  and  recross  at  the  fort. 
The  river  was  supposed  to  be  fordable  where  they  were, 
and,  accordingly.  Captain  Marsh  gave  the  order  to  cross. 
Taking  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  his  revolver  in  the 
other,  accompanied  by  his  men,  he  waded  out  into  the 
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stream.  It  was  very  soon  ascertained  tliat  they  must 
swim,  when  those  who  could  not  do  so  returned  to  the 
shore  and  hid  in  the  grass  as  best  they  could,  while 
those  who  could,  dropped  their  arms  and  struck  out  for 
the  opposite  side.  Among  these  latter  was  Captain 
Marsh.  When  near  the  opposite  shore  he  was  struck 
by  a  ball,  and  immediately  sank,  but  arose  again  to  the 
surface,  and  grasped  the  shoulder  of  a  man  at  his  side, 
but  the  garment  gave  way  in  his  grasp,  and  he  again 
sank,  this  time  to  rise  no  more. 

Thirteen  of  the  men  reached  the  bank  in  safety,  and 
returned  to  the  fort  that  night.  Those  of  them  who 
were  unable  to  cross  remained  in  the  grass  and  bushes 
until  night,  when  they  made  their  way,  also,  to  the  fort 
or  the  settlements.  Some  of  them  were  badly  wounded, 
and  were  out  two  or  three  days  before  they  got  in. 
Corporal  Eose  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm,  and 
while  hiding  on  the  bank,  wounded  as  he  was,  managed 
to  kill  one  of  the  red-skins,  and  subsequently  escaped 
to  Henderson.  Two  weeks  afterward,  Josiah  F,  Marsh, 
a  brother  of  the  captain,  now  (1863)  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  9th  Minnesota,  with  a  mounted  escort  of  thirty 
men — ^his  old  neighbors  from  Fillmore  County — ^made 
search  for  his  body,  but  without  success.  On  the  day 
before  and  the  day  after  this  search,  as  was  subsequently 
ascertained,  two  hundred  Indians  vrere  scouting  along 
the  river,  upon  the  very  ground  over  which  these  thirty 
men  passed,  in  their  fruitless  search  for  the  remains  of 
their  dead  brother  and  friend.  Two  weeks  later  another 
search  was  made  with  boats  along  the  river,  and  this 
time  they  were  successful.  His  body  was  discovered  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  where  he  was  killed,  under  the 
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roots  of  a  tree  standing  at  the  water’s  edge,  from  beneath 
which  the  earth  had  been  washed  by  the  action  of  the 
stream,  one  arm  only  appearing  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  His  remains  were  borne  by  his  sorrowing  com¬ 
panions  in  arras  to  Fort  Eidgley,  and  deposited  in  the 
military  burial-ground  at  that  post,  there  to  sleep  until 
the  reveille  of  the  Judgment  shall  call  him  again  to 
arms. 

The  tragic  fate  of  this  gallant  young  officer  seems  to 
call  for  something  more  than  a  mere  passing  notice  at 
our  hands.  When  the  terrible  rebellion  which  has  so 
convulsed  the  nation  was  inaugurated,  in  the  early 
spring  of  1861,  John  S,  Marsh  was  residing  quietly,  as 
a  private  citizen,  in  the  county  of  Fillmore,  Minnesota. 
The  echoes  of  the  thunder  of  the  rebel  guns  at  Sumter 
had  scarcely  died  away  upon  the  prairies  of  Minnesota, 
ere,  at  the  call  of  his  country,  he  sprang  to  arms.  A 
company  was  recruited  in  his  neighborhood,  designed  for 
the  gallant  1st  Minnesota,  a  regiment  that  has  gained 
immortal  honor  on  almost  every  field  from  Bull  Eun  to 
Gettysburg,  of  which  he  was  made  first  lieutenant;  but, 
before  the  company  reached  the  rendezvous  at  Fort 
Snelling,  the  regiment  was  full,  and  they  disbanded. 
But  the  patriotic  fire  that  burned  in  the  soul  of  J ohn  S. 
Marsh  was  not  thus  to  be  quenched,  and  going  to  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin,  he  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the 
2d  Wisconsin  Eegiment,  and  served  in  Virginia  some 
ten  months  in  the  ranks,  participating  in  the  battle  of 
Bull  Eun  and  others  in  which  his  regiment  was  en 
gaged. 

In  the  following  winter  his  brother,  J.  F.  Marsh,  as¬ 
sisted  in  raising  a  company  in  Fillmore  County,  of 
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wliicli  John  S.  was  elected  first  lieutenant;’  and  he  was, 
therefore,  transferred,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
to  his  company,  and  arrived  at  St.  Paul  about  the  12th 
of  March,  1862.  In  the  mean  time.  Captain  Gere  was 
promoted  to  major,  and,  on  the  24th,  Lieutenant  Marsh 
was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  his  company,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  report  at  Fort  Ridgley,  and  take  command  of 
that  important  frontier  post.  Captain  Marsh  at  once 
repaired  to  his  post  of  duty,  where  he  remained  in  com¬ 
mand  until  the  fatal  encounter  of  the  18th  terminated 
both  his  usefulness  and  life,  in  the  flower  of  his  man¬ 
hood.  He  was  a  brave  and  accomplished  soldier,  and  a 
noble  man. 

“None  knew  liim  but  to  love  bim, 

None  named  him  but  to  praise.” 

But  he  has  fallen,  and  his  name  must  be  inscribed  in 
that  long  roll  of  the  noble  and  patriotic  dead  who  have 
so  freely  laid  their  lives  upon  their  country’s  altar. 

liiege  of  Fort  Kidgley. 

Foiled  in  their  attack  on  New  Ulm,  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  the  reinforcements  under  Flandrau,  the 
Indians  turned  their  attention  toward  Fort  Eidgley, 
eighteen  miles  north-west.  On  Wednesday,  at  three 
o’clock  P.  M.,  the  20th  of  August,  they  suddenly 
appeared  in  great  force  at  that  post,  and  at  once  com¬ 
menced  a  furious  assault  upon  it.  The  fort  is  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Minnesota  Eiver,  a  timbered  bottom  intervening,  and 
a  wooded  ravine  running  up  out  of  the  bottom  around 
two  sides  of  the  fort,  and  within  about  twenty  rods  of 
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the  buildings,  aflbrding  shelter  for  an  enemy  on  three 
sides,  within  easy  rifle  or  musket  range. 

The  first  knowledge  the  garrison  had  of  the  presence 
of  the  foe  v/as  given  by  a  volley  from  the  ravine,  which 
drove  in  the  pickets.  The  men  were  instantly  formed, 
by  order  of  Lieutenant  Sheehan,  in  line  of  battle,  on  the 
parade-ground,  inside  the  works.  Two  men,  Mark  M. 
Grear,  of  Company  C,  and  William  Goode,  of  Company 
B,  fell  at  the  first  fire  of  the  concealed  foe,  after  the  line 
was  formed ;  the  former  was  instantly  killed,  the  latter 
badly  wounded,  both  being  shot  in  the  head.  Robert 
Baker,  a  citizen,  who  had  escaped  from  the  massacre  at 
the  Lower  Agency,  was  shot  through  the  head,  and  in¬ 
stantly  killed,  while  standing  at  a  window  in  the  bar¬ 
racks,  at  about  the  same  time.  The  men  soon  broke 
for  shelter,  and,  from  behind  boxes,  from  windows,  from 
the  shelter  of  the  buildings,  and  from  every  spot  where 
concealment  was  possible,  watched  their  opportunities, 
w'asted  no  ammunition,  but  poured  their  shots  with 
deadly  eflect  upon  the  wily  and  savage  foe  whenever  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  seen. 

The  forces  in  the  fort  at  this  time  were  the  remnant 
of  Company  B,  5th  Regiment  M.  V.,  Lieutenant  Culver, 
thirty  men ;  about  fifty  men  of  Company  0,  same  regi¬ 
ment,  Lieutenant  T.  J.  Sheehan ;  the  Renville  Rangers, 
Lieutenant  James  Gorman,  numbering  fifty  men,  all 
under  command  of  Lieutenant  T.  J.  Sheehan. 

Sergeant  John  Jones,  of  the  regular  army,  a  brave 
and  skillful  man,  was  stationed  at  this  fort  as  post¬ 
sergeant,  >  in  charge  of  the  ordnance,  and  took  immedi¬ 
ate  command  of  the  artillery,  of  which  there  were  in 
the  fort  six  pieces.  Three  only,  however,  were  used — • 
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two  six-pounder  howitzers,  and  one  tYrenty-fonr-pounder 
field-piece.  A  sufficient  number  of  men  had  been  de¬ 
tailed  to  work  these  guns,  and,  at  the  instant  of  the 
first  alarm,  were  promptly  at  their  posts.  One  of  the 
guns  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  citizen  named  J.  0. 
Whipple,  an  old  artillerist,  who  had  seen  service  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  in  the  United  States  navy,  and 
had  made  his  escape  from  the  massacre  at  the  Lower 
Agency,  and  one  'in  charge  of  Sergeant  McGrew,  of 
Company  C;  the  other  in  charge  of  Sergeant  Jones  in 
person.  The  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  this  assault 
can  never  be  accurately  ascertained;  but  there  were, 
probably,  not  less  than  five  hundred  warriors,  led  by 
their  renowned  chief.  Little  Crow. 

So  sudden  had  been  the  outbreak,  and  so  weak  was 
the  garrison — no  reinforcements  having  reached  them 
until  Tuesday  afternoon — that  there  had  been  no  time 
to  construct  any  defensive  works  whatever,  or  to  re¬ 
move  or  destroy  the  wooden  structures  and  haystacks, 
behind  which  the  enemy  could  take  position  and  shelter. 
And  to  render  the  position  of  the  now  beleaguered  gar¬ 
rison  still  more  critical,  the  magazine  was  situated 
some  twenty  rods  outside  the  main  works  on  the  open 
prairie,  and  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  ammunition 
had  been  removed  inside.  Men  were  at  once  detailed 
to  take  the  ammunition  into  the  fort.  This  perilous 
duty  they  performed  most  nobly,  working  all  the  after¬ 
noon,  with  Indian  bullets  raining  across  the  open  space 
over  which  they  had  to  pass,  until  the  last  ounce  was 
safely  within  the  barracks.  Theirs  was  the  post  of 
danger ;  but  they  passed  through  the  leaden  storm  un¬ 
scathed. 
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In  the  rear  of  the  barracks,  and  between  them  and 
the  ravine  up  which  the  St.  Peter  road  passes,  is  a 
row  of  small  block-houses,  usually  occupied  by  the 
families  of  soldiers.  The  enemy  had  possession  of  this 
ravine  and  road.  In  front  of  these  houses  some  of  the 
men  took  position,  while  others  were  posted  in  the 
buildings,  at  the  windows,  and  in  sheltered  positions  in 
the  sheds  in  the  rear  of  the  officers’  quarters.  Here 
they  fought  from  three  o’clock  until  dark,  the  artillery 
all  the  while  shelling  the  ravines,  at  short  range,  and 
the  rifles  and  muskets  of  the  men  dropping  the  yelling 
demons  like  autumn  leaves.  In  the  mean  time  the  In¬ 
dians  had  got  into  some  of  the  old  out-buildings,  and 
had  crawled  up  behind  the  haystacks,  from  which  they 
poured  heavy  volleys  into  the  fort.  A  few  well-directed 
shells  from  the  howitzers  set  them  on  fire,  and  when 
night  closed  over  the  scene,  the  lurid  light  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  buildings  shot  up  with  a  fitful  glare,  and  served  the 
purpose  of  revealing  to  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  wary 
sentinel  the  lurking  foe,  should  he  again  appear. 

The  Indians  retired  with  the  closing  day,  and  were 
seen  in  large  numbers  on  their  ponies,  making  their  way 
rapidly  toward  the  Agency.  Jones  continued  to  shell 
the  ravines  until  after  dark,  but  elicited  no  response. 
The  night  passed  slowly  away  to  the  sleepless  and 
weary  garrison,  who  had  laid  down  upon  their  arms, 
or  watched  at  the  exposed  points  until  morning  dawned 
again.  The  great  danger  feared  by  all  was,  that,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  the  savages  might  creep  up  to 
the  buildings,  and,  with  fire-arrows,  ignite  the  dry  roofs 
of  the  wooden  structures.  But  the  vigilant  and  loving 
eye  of  God  was  watching  over  them,  and  about  mid- 
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niglit  tlie  heavens  opened,  and  the  earth  was  deluged 
with  rain,  etfectually  preventing  the  consummation  of 
such  a  design,  if  it  was  intended.  O,  how  thankfully 
that  band  of  weary  watchers  hailed  the  coming  of  that 
storm!  As  the  first  great  drops  (harbingers  to  them 
of  present  safety)  fell  on  the  faces  upturned  to  the  gath¬ 
ering  heavens,  the  glad  shout  of  '‘Eain!  rain!  thank 
God !  thank  God !  ”  went  round  the  beleaguered  garrison. 
Stout-hearted,  strong-armed  men  breathed  free  again; 
and  weary,  frightened  women  and  children  slept  once 
more  in  comparative  safety. 

In  this  engagement  there  were  two  men  killed,  and 
nine  wounded.  The  Government  stable,  located  some 
thirty  rods  from  the  fort,  near  the  edge  of  the  timber, 
toward  the  river,  was  filled  with  mules  belonging  to  the 
Government,  and  horses  of  the  settlers  who  had  escaped 
from  the  massacre  and  reached  the  fort.  These  the 
Indians  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  stable,  and 
stampeded.”  Jack  Frazer,  an  old  resident  in  the  In¬ 
dian  country,  and  intimately  acquainted  not  only  with 
the  country,  but  with  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  vol¬ 
unteered  as  a  bearer  of  dispatches  to  Governor  Kamsey, 
at  St.  Paul,  and  availing  himself  of  the  darkness,  and 
the  furious  storm  raging  on  Wednesday  night,  mado 
his  way  safely  out  of  the  fort,  and  reached  St.  Peter, 
where  he  met  Colonel  Sibley  and  his  command  on 
their  way  to  its  relief. 

Rain  continued  to  fall  until  nearly  night  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  when  it  ceased,  and  that  night  the  stars  looked 
down  upon  the  weary,  but  still  wakeful  and  vigilant, 
watchers  in  Fort  Eidgley.  On  that  night,  a  large 
quantity  of  oats,  in  sacks,  stored  in  the  granary  near 
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tlie  stable,  and  a  quantity  of  cord-wood  piled  near  tlie 
fort,  were  disposed  about  the  works  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afford  pro4ection  to  the  men,  in  case  of  another 
attack.  The  roof  of  the  commissary  building,  a  one- 
story  structure,  was  also  covered  with  earth,  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  fire-arrows.  The  ■water  now  (Friday 
morning)  in  the  fort  had  given  out,  and,  as  there  was 
neither  well  nor  cistern  in  the  works,  the  garrison  were 
dependent  upon  a  spring,  some  sixty  rods  distant  in 
the  ravine,  for  a  supply  of  that  indispensable  element. 
A  squad  of  men  were  detailed  as  an  escort  to  the  water- 
wagons,  and  started  on  their  perilous  errand  to  the 
ravine.  Reaching  it  in  safety,  they  found  the  reservoir 
destroyed,  and  the  spring  filled  up.  Their  only  recourse 
now  was  to  dig  for  water,  which  they  did  at  another 
and  less  exposed  point,  and  by  noon  had  a  supply  suffi¬ 
cient  for  two  or  three  days  secured  inside  the  fort. 

In  the  mean  time  the  small  arms  ammunition  having 
become  nearly  exhausted  in  the  battle  of  Wednesday, 
the  balls  were  removed  from  some  of  the  spherical- case- 
shot,  and  a  party  of  men  and  women  made  them  up 
into  cartridges,  thus  securing  a  supply,  which  was 
greatly  needed,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  Small  parties 
of  Indians  had  been  seen  around  the  fort,  out  of  range, 
during  Thursday  and  Friday  forenoon — ^probably  scout¬ 
ing  parties,  watching  the  fort,  to  report  if  reinforce¬ 
ments  had  reached  it.  At  about  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  the  22d,  they  appeared  again  in 
force,  their  numbers  greatly  augmented,  and  commenced 
a  most  furious  and  determined  assault.  They  came, 
apparently,  from  the  direction  of  the  Lower  Agency, 
passing  down  into  the  Minnesota  bottom,  and  round 
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into  the  ravine  surrounding  the  fort.  As  they  passed 
down  near  the  beautiful  residence  of  B.  H,  Kandall, 
post  sutler,  they  applied  the  torch  to  it,  and  it  was 
soon  wrapped  in  flames.  On  came  the  painted  savages, 
yelling  like  so  many  demons  let  loose  from  the  bottom¬ 
less  pit  I  but  the  brave  men  in  that  sore-pressed  garri¬ 
son  knew  full  well  that  to  be  taken  was  certain  death 
to  themselves  and  all  within  the  doomed  fort,  by  the 
most  horrible  tortures  that  savage  ingenuity  could  de¬ 
vise,  and  each  man  was  promptly  at  his  post. 

The  main  attack  was  directed  against  that  side  of  the 
works  next  to  the  river,  the  buildings  here  being  of 
wood,  simple  frame  structures,  and  the  most  vulnerable 
part  of  the  fort.  This  side  was  covered  by  the  stable, 
granary,  and  one  or  two  old  buildings,  besides  the 
sutler’s  store  on  the  west  side,  yet  standing,  as  well  as 
the  buildings  named  above.  Made  bold  by  their  aug¬ 
mented  numbers,  and  the  non-arrival  of  reinforcements 
to  the  garrison,  they  pressed  on,  seemingly  determined 
to  rush  at  once  into  the  works,  but  were  met  as  they 
reached  the  edge  of  the  timber,  and  swept  round  up 
the  ravine  with  such  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry  poured 
upon  them  from  behind  the  barracks  and  the  windows 
of  the  quarters,  and  of  grape,  canister,  and  shell  from 
the  guns  of  the  brave  and  heroic  Jones,  Whipple,  and 
McGrew,  that  they  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  friendly 
shelter  of  the  bottom,  out  of  musket  range.  But  the 
shells  continued  to  scream  wildly  through  the  air,  and 
burst  around  and  among  them.  They  soon  rallied  and 
took  possession  of  the  stable  and  other  out-buildings 
on  the  south  side  of  the  fort,  from  which  they  poured 
terrific  volleys  upon  the  frail  wooden  buildings  on  that 
17 
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side,  tlie  bullets  actually  passing  through  their  sides, 
and  through  the  partitions  inside  of  them.  Here  Joseph 
Vanosse,  a  citizen,  and  the  only  man  killed  in  the  fort 
during  this  fight,  was  shot  through  the  body  by  a  ball 
which  came  through  the  side  of  the  building.  They  were 
soon  driven  from  these  buildings  by  the  artillery,  which 
shelled  them  out,  setting  the  buildings  on  fire.  The 
sutler’s  store  was  in  like  manner  shelled  and  set  on  fire, 
as  some  of  the  Indians  were  endeavoring  to  get  into  it. 
The  scene  now  became  grand  and  terrific.  The  flames 
and  smoke  of  the  burning  buildings,  the  wild  and  de¬ 
moniac  yells  of  the  savage  besiegers,  the  roaring  of 
cannon,  the  screaming  of  the  shells  as  they  hurtled 
through  the  air,  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle,  and  the 
unceasing  rattle  of  musketry,  all  formed  a  scene  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 

The  Indians  retired  hastily  from  the  burning  build¬ 
ings,  the  men  in  the  fort  .sending  a  shower  of  bullets 
among  them,  as  they  disappeared  over  the  brow  of  the 
bins’  toward  the  bottom.  With  wild  yells  they  now 
circled  round  into  the  ravine,  and  from  the  tall  grass, 
lying  on  their  faces,  and  from  the  shelter  of  the  timber, 
continued  the  battle  till  night,  their  leader.  Little  Crow, 
trying  in  vain  several  times  to  get  them  to  charge  on 
the  guns.  They  formed  once  for  that  purpose,  about 
sundown,  when  a  shell  and  a  round  of  canister  sent  into 
their  midst  closed  the  contest,  when,  with  an  unearthly 
yell  of  rage  and  disappointment,  they  left.  These  shots, 
as  was  afterward  ascertained  from  a  half-breed  whom 
they  had  held  as  a  captive,  killed  and  wounded  seven¬ 
teen  of  their  number.  Jones  continued  to  shell  the 
ravine  and  timber  around  the  fort  until  after  dark, 
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when  the  firing  ceased,  and  then,  as  had  been  done  on 
each  night  before,  since  the  investment  of  the  fort,  the 
men  all  went  to  their  several  posts  to  wait  and  watch  for 
the  coming  of  the  wily  foe.  The  night  waned  slow¬ 
ly,  0 !  how  slowly,  to  that  band  of  worn  and  weary 
watchers ;  but  they  must  not  sleep ;  their  foe  is  sleep¬ 
less,  and  that  wide  area  of  dry,  shingled  roof  must 
be  closely  scanned,  and  the  approaches  be  vigilantly 
guarded,  by  which  he  may,  under  cover  of  the  dark¬ 
ness,  creep  upon  them  unawares. 

Morning  broke  at  last;  the  sun  rode  up  a  clear  and 
cloudless  sky,  but  the  foe  came  not  again.  The  day 
passed  away,  and  no  attack;  the  night  again,  and  then 
another  day ;  and  yet  other  nights  and  days  of  sleepless, 
weary  watching,  but  neither  friend  nor  foe  approached 
the  fort,  until  about  daylight  on  Wednesday  morning, 
the  27th,  when  the  cry,  from  a  look-out  on  the  roof, 
“There  are  horsemen  coming  on  the  St.  Peter  road, 
across  the  ravine !  ”  sent  a  thrill  to  the  hearts  of  all.  Are 
they  friends  or  foes  ?  was  the  question  on  the  tongues  of 
all.  By  their  cautious  movements  they  were  evidently 
reconnoitering,  and  it  was  yet  too  dark  for  those  in  the 
fort  to  be  able  to  tell,  at  that  distance,  friends  from  foes. 
But*  as  daylight  advanced,  and  objects  became  more 
clearly  defined,  one  hundred  and  fifty  mounted  men 
came  dashing  through  the  ravine,  and  amidst  the  wild 
hurras  of  the  assembled  garrison,  Colonel  Samuel 
McPhail,  at  the  head  of  two  or  three  companies  of 
hastily-gathered  citizen-cavalry,  rode  into  the  fort.  In 
command  of  a  company  of  these  men  were  Anson 
Northrup,  from  Minneapolis,  an  old  frontier-man,  and 
Captain  E.  H.  Chittenden,  of  the  1st  Wisconsin  Cav- 
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airy.  This  force  had  ridden  all  night,  having  left 
St.  Peter,  forty-five  miles  distant,  at  six  o’clock  the 
night  before.  From  them  the  garrison  learned  that 
heavy  reinforcements  were  on  the  way  to  their  relief, 
under  Colonel  (now  Brigadier- General)  H.  H.  Sibley. 
The  worn-out  and  exhausted  garrison  could  now  sleep 
with  a  feeling  of  comparative  security.  The  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  enemy  is  not  known, 
but  must  have  been  considerable,  as,  at  the  close  of 
each  battle,  they  were  seen  carrying  away  their  dead 
and  wounded.  Our  own  fallen  heroes  were  buried  on 
the  edge  of  the  prairie,  by  the  ravine  near  the  fort,  and 
the  injuries  of  the  wounded  men  were  carefully  attended 
to  by  the  skillful  and  excellent  post  surgeon,  Dr.  Alfred 
Muller. 

We  can  not  close  our  account  of  this  protracted  siege 
without  paying  a  tribute,  on  behalf  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  that  garrison,  to  one  whose  name  will  never 
be  mentioned  by  them  but  with  love  and  respect.  The 
hospitals  of  Sebastopol  had  their  Florence  Nightingale, 
and  over  every  blood-stained  field  of  the  South,  in  our 
own  struggle  for  national  life,  have  hovered  angels  of 
mercy,  cheering  and  soothing  the  sick  and  wounded, 
smoothing  the  pillows  and  closing  the  eyes  of  our  dying 
braves.  And  when,  in  after  years,  the  brave  men  who 
fell,  sorely  wounded,  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Eidgley, 
Birch  Coolie,  and  Wood  Lake,  fighting  against  the 
savage  hordes  who  overran  the  borders  of  our  beauti¬ 
ful  State,  in  August  and  September,  1862,  carry¬ 
ing  the  flaming  torch,  the  gleaming  tomahawk,  and 
bloody  scalping-knife  to  hundreds  of  peaceful  homes, 
shall  tell  to  their  children  and  children’s  children  the 
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Btory  of  the  “  dark  and  bloody  ground  ”  of  Minnesota, 
and.  shall  exhibit  to  them  the  scars  those  wounds  have 
left,  they  wull  tell,  with  moistened  cheek  and  quivering 
lip,  of  the  “Florence  Nightingale ”  of  Fort  Eidgley. 
They  will  tell  how,  through  all  those  long  and  weary 
days  and  nights  of  pain  and  suffering,  her  presence  was 
the  sunlight  of  the  darkened  hospital ;  how,  like  a  lov¬ 
ing  sister,  she  soothed  their  pain  and  ministered  to 
their  need.  They  will  tell  them  how,  through  all  their 
lives,  they  have  borne  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Muller 
in  their  heart  of  hearts ;  and  they  will  teach  those 
children,  when  night  and  morning  they  bend  the  knee, 
to  pray  the  All-seeing  Father  to  shower  his  choicest 
blessings  on  her  head. 


Serg'eaut  Jobn  Jones. 

We  feel  that  the  truth  of  history  will  not  be  fully 
vindicated  should  we  fail  to  bestow  upon  a  brave  and 
gallant  officer — although  occupying,  during  the  siege, 
a  subordinate  position,  under  those  whom  he  should  have 
eominanded — that  meed  of  praise  so  justly  his  due. 
The  only  officer  of  experience  left  in  the  fort  by  the 
death  of  its  brave  commandant  was  Sergeant  John 
Jones,  of  the  regular  artillery;  and  it  is  but  just  to 
that  gallant  officer  that  we  should  say  here  that  which 
is  admitted  by  almost  every  man  in  it,  both  citizens  and 
soldiers,  that  but  for  the  cool  courage  and  discretion  of 
Sergeant  Jones,  Fort  Eidgley  would,  in  the  first  day’s 
battle,  have  become  a  funeral  pyre  for  all  within  its 
doomed  walls.  And  it  gives  us  more  than  ordinary 
pleasure  to  record  the  fact,  that  the  services  he  then 
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rendered  the  Government,  in  the  defense  of  the  frontier, 
have  been  fully  recognized  and  rewarded  with  a  com¬ 
mission  of  Captain  of  the  3d  Minnesota  Battery. 


Incidents  of  the  Siege— J.  W.  Be  Camp. 

Many  incidents  of  a  tragic,  comic,  or  thrilling  char¬ 
acter  occurred  during  this  long  and  wearisome  siege. 
When  the  writer  entered  the  fort,  on  the  19th,  with 
the  Benville  Rangers,  one  of  the  first  persons  he  met 
was  J.  W.  Be  Camp,  of  the  Lower  Agency.  Mr.  Be 
Camp  was  absent  from  home  at  the  time  of  the  out¬ 
break,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  captured  by  the 
fiends,  but  it  was  not  known  at  that  time  what  had  been 
their  fate.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  feelings  and  generous 
and  noble  impulses.  He  fortunately  had  with  him  his 
Sharp’s  rifl.e.  The  friends  of  the  writer  were  also  in 
the  Indian  country,  and,  as  we  both  supposed,  were 
either  massacred  or  captives.  As  we  grasped  hands, 
poor  Be  Camp  remarked,  with  choked  utterance,  “  Well, 
the  red  devils  have  got  our  families.”  It  was  replied, 
“We  will  make  them  pay  the  forfeit  with  their  lives.” 
“Yes,”  he  replied,  with  nervous, energy ;  and,  turning 
away  with  a  groan,  as  of  more  than  mortal  pain,  re¬ 
marked,  between  his  clenched  teeth,  while  the  tears  of 
anguish  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  “  but,  curse  them,  they 
have  not  lives  enough  in  the  whole  Sioux  nation  to 
pay  it.” 

Burin  g  the  siege  that  ensued  that  rifle  was  made  to 
do  terrible  execution,  and  woe  to  the  red-skin  that  came 
within  its  deadly  range.  Courageous  even  to  reckless¬ 
ness,  wherever  the  battle  raged  the  fiercest  his  form 
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Rras  to  be  seen,  and  tbe  crack  of  bis  unerring  rifle  was 
to  be  heard. 

De  Camp  passed  through  the  battles  of  Fort  Kidg- 
ley  unharmed,  and  went  with  the  burial  party  to  the 
Lower  Agency,  hoping  to  learn,  if  possible,  something 
of  the  fate  of  his  family ;  if  they  were  among  the  dead, 
to  give  sepulture  to  their  remains,  and  end  the  horrible 
suspense  haunting  him  as  to  their  fate.  They  were  not 
among  the  murdered,  and  he  went,  with  the  rest  of  the 
party,  into  camp  at  Birch  Coolie  that  night,  and,  in 
the  desperate  battle  which  ensued,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  taken  to  Fort  Bidgley,  where  he  died.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  wife  and  children  had  been  taken  by  the  In¬ 
dians  toward  the  Chippewa  Biver.  A  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurring,  a  friendly  Sioux,  whose  English  name 
is  Lorenzo  Lawrence,  a  man  of  some  education,  who 
speaks  the  English  language  well,  secretly  obtained  a 
boat  and  some  provisions,  and,  taking  Mrs.  De  Camp 
and  her  two  children,  and  his  own  family,  descended 
the  Minnesota  Biver  to  Fort  Bidgley  in  safety.  Noble 
fellow  !  let  his  name  be  forever  gratefully  remembered. 
Mrs.  De  Camp  reached  the  fort,  not  to  meet  the  living 
husband  she  had  hoped  to  see,  but  only  to  look  with 
tearful  eyes  upon  the  heap  of  earth  that  hid  him  from 
her  sight  forever. 


Mrs.  Sergeant  Jones. 

At  the  time  of  the  attack  upon  the  fort,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  20th,  the  wife  of  Sergeant  Jones  was  in  her 
house,  which  was  one  of  the  row  of  block-houses  in  tho 
rear  of  the  barracks,  with  her  children  and  a  young 
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girl.  The  attack  was  so  sudden  that  there  was  no  time 
to  seek  a  place  of  greater  security,  and  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  remain  where  they  were  during  the  battle. 
The  Indians  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
house,  and  the  engagement  raged  furiously  around  it 
for  a  long  time.  At  one  time  during  the  afternoon, 
when  the  fighting  was  most  furious  and  determined  on 
the  part  of  the  assailants,  an  Indian  came  to  a  window, 
and,  thrusting  his  gun  through  it,  fired  at  Mrs.  Jones 
as  she  crouched  behind  the  stove  to  avoid  the  shot. 
The  ball  missed  its  mark,  and  the  savage  went  away, 
and  did  not  again  return.  As  soon  as  it  could  be  done 
with  safety,  they  were  rescued  from  their  perilous  sit¬ 
uation. 


Frank  he  Clair. 

During  the  hard-fought  battle  of  the  22(1,  Frank 
Le  Clair,  a  private  in  the  Eenville  E-angers,  was  shot 
through  the  arm.  Coolly  taking  a  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket,  he  bound  it  around  his  arm,  and  remained 
unflinchingly  at  his  post  until  the  savages  were  re¬ 
pulsed. 

>  Burning:  an  Indian. 

During  the  progress  of  the  battle  of  the  20th,  some 
Indians  had  taken  possession  of  a  stable  in  the  rear  of 
Sergeant  Jones’s  quarters,  and  held  it  until  night,  when 
"Whipple  was  ordered  to  shell  it,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Two 
shells  were  thrown  into  it  from  a  mountain  howitzer, 
both  of  which  burst  inside  the  building,  which,  igniting 
the  hay,  it  was,  in  a  moment,  a  sheet  of  flame.  Two 
half-breeds,  Joe  Latour  and  George  Dashner,  of  the 
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E-enville  Bangers,  were  stationed  at  tlie  bakery,  witbin 
easy  rifle  range  of  the  stable ;  and,  as  one  of  the  shells 
went  crashing  into  the  building,  an  Indian  sprang  out 
at  the  door,  and  started  on  a  very  rapid  ‘‘double-quick” 
for  the  ravine.  A  ball  from  the  musket  of  Dashner 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  when  he  essayed  to  crawl 
away  from  the  burning  structure.  Dashner,  seeing  the 
movement,  dropped  his  gun,  and  simply  saying  “  Come, 
Joe,”  started  on  a  run  for  the  stable.  Joe  dropped  his 
gun  and  followed,  and,  seizing  the  wounded  and  strug¬ 
gling  wretch,  they  pitched  him  headlong  into  the 
flames,  and  shouting  the  Indian  war-whoop,  returned 
unhurt  to  the  fort,  although  several  shots  were  fired 
after  them  from  the  ravine.  This  daring  but  some¬ 
what  cruel  feat  was  witnessed  by  Sergeant  Whipple, 
who  related  it  to  the  writer. 


Menry  Balland. 

Henry  Balland  entered  the  fort  on  Monday,  the  18th. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th  he  went,  with  another  man, 
to  the  spring  in  the  ravine,  near  the  fort,  to  wash  and 
get  a  drink.  They  had  scarcely  reached  the  spring 
when  they  found  their  return  cut  off  by  the  sudden 
appearance,  all  around  them,  of  not  less  than  one  hund¬ 
red  and  fifty  Indians.  Their  only  course  was  now  to 
conceal  themselves  as  best  they  could  in  the  rank  grass 
of  the  Minnesota  bottom.  Here  they  remained  all  day, 
the  savages  meanwhile  all  about  them.  At  one  time 
they  endeavored  to  crawl  away,  and  were  discovered, 
but  managed  to  elude  the  savages,  and  again  succeeded 
in  concealing  themselves  in  the  grass.  Just  at  night  a 
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furious  storm  arose,  and,  with  the  rain  pouring  down 
in  torrents,  and  the  deep-voiced  thunder  drowning  all 
other  sounds,  they  again  essayed  to  escape.  This  time 
they  were  successful.  They  passed  close  to  groups  of 
Indians,  crouching  under  their  blankets,  with  their  backs 
to  the  storm,  unobserved,  and  reached  the  town  of 
Glencoe  in  safety.  During  this  storm  the  Benville 
Dangers  passed  through  the  ravine  and  entered  the 
fort,  Balland  and  his  companion  being,  at  the  time, 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  point  where  the  road 
crosses  the  ravine.  But  for  that  providential  storm 
the  Bangers  would,  doubtless,  have  all  been  destroyed 
in  that  ravine,  and  some  other  hand  than  ours  would 
have  written  the  sad  story  of  the  destruction  of  the 
settlements  on  the  Minnesota  border. 


Adventure  of  liOnis  Robert. 

Louis  Bobert  had  extensive  trading-houses  in  the 
Sioux  country,  and,  at  the  time  the  Benville  Bangers 
were  enlisted  at  the  Agencies,  Mr.  Bobert  rendered 
efficient  aid  to  the  enterprise,  inducing  many  young 
men  in  his  employ  to  volunteer,  and  accompanied  the 
boys  to  St.  Peter.  At  that  place  the  authorities  re¬ 
quired  a  bond  of  one  thousand  dollars  before  the  arms 
could  be  obtained  with  which  we  returned  to  Fort 
Bidgley,  on  the  19th,  as  detailed  in  another  chapter. 
That  bond  was  given  by  Louis  Bobert,  who  also  re¬ 
turned  with  us  to  the  fort. 

Mr.  Bobert  was  in  the  fort  during  the  battle  of 
Wednesday,  taking  a  hand  in  its  defense.  On  Friday 
he  left  us,  with  the  design  of  going  to  New  Ulm^  but 
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had  not  gone  over  two  or  three  miles  before  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  Indians,  who 
were  marching  to  the  attack  of  the  fort.  He  hastily 
concealed  himself  in  the  grass,  in  a  slough,  where  he 
remained  till  night,  when  he  again  essayed  to  go  on, 
but  had  scarcely  left  his  place  of  concealment  before 
he  was  discovered,  and  again  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to 
the  slough,  where  he  remained,  standing  in  the  water, 
holding  his  gun  above  his  head,  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  While  in  this  position,  but  a  few  rods  from  the 
road,  he  thinks  not  less  than  one  thousand  warriors 
passed  him  in  the  early  dawn  of  Saturday,  on  the  way 
to  New  Ulm.  He  remained  in  his  concealment  until 
they  had  all  passed,  and  every  thing  was  quiet  around 
him,  when  he  crept  out,  and  ascending  the  bluflP,  dried 
his  garments  in  the  sun,  and,  just  before  night,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  eluding  some  Indians,  who  were  still  lurking 
about,  and,  hatless,  and  with  his  hair  standing  upon 
end,  ‘like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,’  entered 
Fort  Pddgley,  thankful  that  he  had  been  able  to  bring 
his  scalp  with  him. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

Captain  Whitcomb’s  arrival  at  St.  Paul— Meets  Colonel  Sibley  at  Shakopee— His 
arrival  at  Forest  City— Head  Bodies  found  Mutilated  by  Indians— Passes 
through  Meeker  County — A  Fort  Constructed — Visits  Monongalia  County — 
Engagement  with  Indians — Falls  back,  fighting  on  their  Retreat — Fortifica¬ 
tion  Erected— Quarters  his  Men  in  the  Hotel— Attack  on  Forest  City— Town 
partly  Burned — Indians  Defeated — Condition  of  the  Country — Captain  Strout 
at  Glencoe — Town  Fortified  by  General  Stevens — Captain  Strout  advances  to 
the  Frontier— Passes  through  Hutchinson— Attacked  near  Acton  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Indians— Bravery  of  our  Troops— The  number  of  Whites 
killed  and  wounded — Captain  Strout  falls  back  to  Hutchinson — Attack  on 
Hutchinson— Captain  Strout  reinforced  by  Captain  Davis  and  Lieutenant  Wein- 
mann— Indians  pursued  on  their  Retreat  from  Hutchinson— Kingston  pro¬ 
tected  by  Lieutenant  Byrnes — Captain  Pettit  sent  to  reinforce  Whitcomb — 
Rockford — Paynesville — Norway  Lake — St.  Joseph — Sauk  Center — Grove 
Lake— St.  Cloud— Richmond — Clearwater— Morrison  County. 


This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  upper  portion  of 
the  State,  and  the  movements  of  troops  for  the  relief 
of  the  frontier,  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
main  expedition  under  Colonel  Sibley;  and,  to  avoid 
repetition,  the  prominent  incidents  of  the  massacre  in 
this  portion  of  the  State  will  be  given  in  connection 
with  the  movements  of  the  troops.  We  quote  from  the 
Adjutant-  General's  Report : 

The  19th  day  of  August  the  first  news  of  the  out¬ 
break  at  Eed  Wood  was  received  at  St.  Paul.  On  the 
same  day  a  messenger  arrived  from  Meeker  County, 
with  news  of  murders  committed  in  that  county  by  the 
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Indians,  and  an  earnest  demand  for  assistance.  The 
murders  were  committed  at  Acton,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Forest  City,  on  Sunday,  the  17th  day  of  the 
month.  The  circumstances  under  which  these  mur¬ 
ders  were  committed  are  fully  detailed  in  a  previous 
chapter. 

George  C.  Whitcomb,  commander  of  the  State  forces 
raised  in  the  county  of  Meeker,  was  stationed  at  Forest 
City.  On  the  19th  of  August,  Mr.  Whitcomb  arrived 
at  St.  Paul,  and  received  from  the  State  seventy-five 
stand  of  arms  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammunition,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  settlers  of  Meeker  County 
to  stand  on  the  defensive,  until  other  assistance  could 
be  sent  to  their  aid.  With  these  in  his  possession,  he 
started  on  his  return,  and,  on  the  following  day,  he  met 
Colonel  Sibley  at  Shakopee,  by  whom  he  was  ordered 
to  raise  a  company  of  troops,  and  report  with  his  com¬ 
mand  to  the  Colonel,  at  Fort  Ridgley.  On  arriving  at 
Hutchinson,  in  McLeod  County,  he  found  the  whole 
county  on  a  general  stampede,  and  small  bands  of  In¬ 
dians  lurking  in  the  border  of  Meeker  County. 

Captain  Richard  Strout  was  ordered,  under  date  of 
August  24,  to  proceed  with  a  company  of  men  to  Forest 
City,  in  the  county  of  Meeker,  for  the  protection  of 
that  locality. 

In  the  mean  time  Captain  Whitcomb  arrived  at  Forest 
City  with  the  arms  furnished  him  by  the  State,  with 
the  exception  of  those  left  by  him  at  Hutchinson. 
Upon  his  arrival  he  speedily  enlisted,  for  temporary 
service,  a  company  of  fifty-three  men,  twenty-five  of 
whom  were  mounted,  and  the  remainder  were  to  act 
as  foot  infantry. 
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Captain  Whitcomb,  with  the  mounted  portion  of  his 
company,  made  a  rapid  march  into  the  county  of 
Monongalia,  to  a  point  about  thirty  miles  from  Forest 
City,  where  he  found  the  bodies  of  two  men  who  had 
been  shot  by  the  Indians,  who  had  mutilated  the 
corpses  by  cutting  their  throats  and  scoping  them. 
In  the  same  vicinity  he  found  the  ruins  of  three  houses 
that  had  been  burned,  and  the  carcasses  of  a  large 
number  of  cattle  that  had  been  wantonly  killed  and 
devoted  to  destruction. 

Owing  to  rumors  received  at  this  point,  he  proceeded 
in  a  north-westerly  direction,  to  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  further,  and  found  on  the  route  the  remains  of 
five  more  of  the  settlers,  all  of  whom  had  been  shot 
and  scalped,  and  some  of  them  were  otherwise  muti¬ 
lated,  by  having  their  hands  cut  off,  and  gashes  cut  in 
their  faces,  done  apparently  with  hatchets.  Having 
been  informed  that  several  women  and  children  had 
escaped  to  the  woods  near  the  point  reached,  he  spent 
the  half  of  one  day  in  endeavoring  to  recover  them,  in 
order  to  conduct  them  to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  but 
was  wholly  unsuccessful  in  the  search. 

On  the  return  to  camp  at  Forest  City,  when  within 
about  four  miles  of  Acton,  he  came  to  a  point  on  the 
road  where  a  train  of  wagons  had  been  attacked  on  the 
23d.  He  here  found  two  more  dead  bodies  of  white 
men,  mutilated  in  a  shocking  manner,  by  having  their 
hands  cut  off,  being  disemboweled  and  otherwise  disfig¬ 
ured,  having  knives  still  remaining  in  their 'abdomens, 
where  they  had  been  left  by  the  savages.  The  road  at 
this  j)lace  was,  for  three  miles,  lined  with  the  carcasses 
of  dead  cattle,  a  great  portion  of  which  belonged  to  the 
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train  upon  which  the  attack  had  been  made.  On  this  ex¬ 
cursion  the  company  were  about  four  days,  during  which 
time  they  traveled  over  one  hundred  miles,  and  buried 
the  bodies  of  nine  persons  who  had  been  murdered. 

On  the  next  day  after  having  returned  to  the  camp, 
being  the  28th  of  the  month,  the  same  party  made  a 
circuit  through  the  western  portion  of  Meeker  County, 
and  buried  the  bodies  of  three  more  men  that  were 
found  mutilated  and  disfigured  in  a  similar  manner 
to  those  previously  mentioned.  In  addition  to  the 
other  services  rendered  by  the  company  thus  far,  they 
had  discovered  and  removed  to  the  camp  several  per¬ 
sons  found  wounded  and  disabled  in  the  vicinity,  and 
two,  who  had  been  very  severely  wounded,  had  been 
sent  by  them  to  St.  Cloud,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
surgical  attention. 

Day  by  day  matters  grew  more  dark  and  gloomy  in 
this  region  of  the  State,  and  Captain  Whitcomb  found 
it  impossible  to  comply  with  his  orders  by  reporting 
his  command  to  Colonel  Sibley,  without  leaving  the 
women  and  children  who  had  sought  the  protection  of 
the  company  at  the  mercy  of  the  small  roving  bands 
of  savages  who  were  known  to  be  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  therefore  deemed  that  the  necessity  justified  the 
disobedience,  and  determined  to  retain  his  force  at 
Forest  City  as  a  base  of  operations. 

The  company,  in  addition  to  their  other  labors,  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  a  stockade  fort,  to  be 
used,  if  necessary,  for  defensive  purposes,  and  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  were  not  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  It  was  formed  by  inserting  the  ends  of  pieces  of 
rough  timber  into  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  three  feet, 
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and  leaving  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  above  tbe  surface 
of  the  ground.  In  this  way  an  area  was  inclosed  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  in  width.  Within  the  fortification  was  in¬ 
cluded  one  frame  dwelling-house  and  a  well  of  water. 
At  diagonal  corners  of  the  inclosure  were  erected  two 
wings  or  bastions  provided  with  port-holes,  from  each 
of  which  two  sides  of  the  main  work  could  be  guarded 
and  raked  by  the  rifles  of  the  company. 

Information  was  received  by  Captain  Whitcomb  that 
a  family  at  Green  Lake,  in  Monongalia  County,  near 
the  scenes  visited  by  him  in  his  expedition  to  that 
county,  had  made  their  escape  from  the  Indians,  and 
taken  refuge  upon  an  island  in  the  lake.  In  attempting 
to  rescue  this  family.  Captain  Whitcomb  had  a  severe 
encounter  with  Indians  found  in  ambush  near  the  line 
of  Meeker  County,  and  after  much  skirmishing  and  a 
brisk  engagement,  which  proved  very  much  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  Indians,  they  succeeded  in  effecting 
their  escape  to  the  thickly-timbered  region  in  the  rear 
of  their  first  position.  The  members  of  the  company 
were  nearly  all  experienced  marksmen,  and  the  Spring- 
field  rifles  in  their  hands  proved  very  galling  to  the 
enemy.  So  anxious  was  the  latter  to  efiect  his  retreat, 
that  he  left  three  of  his  dead  upon  the  ground.  No 
loss  was  sustained  on  the  part  of  our  troops,  except  a 
flesh-wound  in  the  leg  received  by  one  of  the  company. 
As  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to  pursue  the  Indians 
into  the  heavy  timber  with  the  small  force  at  command, 
the  detachment  fell  back  to  their  camp,  arriving  the 
same  evening. 

On  the  following  day,  Captain  Whitcomb,  taking  with 
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him  twenty  men  from  his  company,  and  twenty  citizens 
who  volunteered  for  the  occasion,  proceeded  on  the  same 
route  taken  the  day  previous.  With  the  increase  in  his 
forces  he  expected  to  be  able,  without  much  difficulty, 
to  overcome  the  Indians  previously  encountered.  After 
proceeding  about  ten  miles  from  the  camp,  their  further 
progress  was  again  disputed  by  the  Indians,  who  had 
likewise  been  reinforced  since  their  last  encounter. 
Owing  to  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy’s  forces, 
the  Captain  withdrew  his  men.  They  fell  gradually 
back,  fighting  steadily  on  the  retreat,  and  were  pursued 
to  within  four  miles  of  the  encampment.  In  this  con¬ 
test,  one  Indian  is  known  to  have  been  killed.  On  the 
part  of  the  whites,  one  horse  and  wagon  got  mired  in  a 
slough,  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  No  other  injury  was 
suffered  from  the  enemy;  but  two  men  were  wounded 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  in  their  own  ranks. 

A  fortificatioti  was  prepared,  and  the  citizens,  with 
their  families,  were  removed  within  the  inclosure.  Cap¬ 
tain  Whitcomb  quartered  his  company  in  the  principal 
hotel  of  the  place,  and  guards  were  stationed  for  the 
night,  while  all  the  men  were  directed  to  be  prepared 
for  any  contingency  that  might  arise,  and  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  using  their  arms  at  any  moment. 

Between  two  and  three  o’clock  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  the  guards  discovered  the  approach  of  Indians,  and 
gave  the  alarm.  As  soon  as  the  savages  perceived  that 
they  were  discovered,  they  uttered  the  war-whoop,  and 
poured  a  volley  into  the  hotel  where  the  troops  were 
quartered.  The  latter  immediately  retired  tc  the 
stockade,  taking  with  them  all  the  ammunition  and 
equipments  in  their  possession.  They  had  scarcely 
18 
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effected  an  entrance  wlien  fire  was  opened  upon  it  from 
forty  or  fifty  Indian  rifles.  Owing  to  the  darkness  of 
the  morning,  no  distinct  view  could  be  obtained  of  the 
enemy,  and,  in  consequence,  no  very  effective  fire  could 
be  opened  upon  him. 

While  one  party  of  the  Indians  remained  to  keep  up 
a  fire  upon  the  fort  and  harass  the  garrison,  another 
portion  were  engaged  in  setting  fire  to  buildings  and 
haystacks,  while  others,  at  the  same  time,  were  engaged 
in  collecting  horses  and  cattle  found  in  the  place,  and 
driving  them  off.  Occasional  glimpses  could  be  obtained 
of  those  near  the  fires,  but  as  soon  as  a  shot  was  fired  at 
them  they  would  disappear  in  the  darkness.  Most  of 
the  buildings  burned,  however,  were  such  a  distance 
from  the  fort  as  to  be  out  of  range  of  the  guns  of  the 
garrison.  The  fire  kept  up  from  that  point  prevented 
the  near  approach  of  the  incendiary  party,  and  by  that 
means  the  principal  part  of  the  town  was  saved  from 
destruction.  On  one  occasion  an  effort  was  made  to 
carry  the  flames  into  a  more  central  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  torches  in  the  hands  of  the  party  were  seen  ap¬ 
proaching  the  office  of  A.  0.  Smith,  Esq.  Directed  by 
the  light  of  the  torches,  a  volley  was  poured  into  their 
midst  from  the  fort,  whereupon  the  braves  hastily 
abandoned  their  incendiary  implements  and  retreated 
from  that  quarter  of  the  village.  Erom  signs  of  blood 
afterward  found  upon  the  ground,  some  of  the  Indians 
were  supposed  to  have  met  the  fate  intended  for  them, 
but  no  dead  were  left  behind. 

The  fight  continued,  without  other  decided  results, 
until  about  daylight,  at  which  time  the  principal  part 
of  the  forces  retired.  As  the  light  increased,  so  that 
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objects  became  discernible,  a  small  party  of  savages 
were  observed  engaged  in  driving  off  a  quantity  of  cat¬ 
tle.  A  portion  of  the  garrison,  volunteering  for  the 
purpose,  sallied  out  to  recover  the  stock,  which  they 
accomplished,  with  the  loss  of  two  men  wounded,  one 
of  them  severely. 

This  company  had  no  further  encounters  with  the 
Indians,  but  afterward  engaged  in  securing  the  grain 
and  other  property  belonging  to  settlers  w'ho  had  aban¬ 
doned,  or  been  driven  from,  their  farms  and  homes. 
Nearly  every  settlement  between  Forest  City  and  the 
western  frontier  had,  by  this  time,  been  deserted,  and 
the  whole  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the ‘savages. 
In  speaking  of  his  endeavors  to  save  a  portion  of  the 
property  thus  abandoned.  Captain  Whitcomb,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  wrote  as  follows : 

“  It  is  only  in  their  property  that  the  inhabitants  can 
now  be  injured;  the  people  have  all  fled.  The  country 
is  totally  abandoned.  Not  an  inhabitant  remains  in 
Meeker  County,  west  of  this  place.  No  white  person 
(unless  a  captive)  is  now  living  in  Kandiyohi  or  Mon¬ 
ongalia  County." - - 

On  the  1st  of  September,  Captain  Strout,  who  had 
previously  arrived  at  Glencoe,  made  preparations  for 
a  further  advance.  Owing  to  the  vigorous  measures 
adopted  by  General  John  H.  Stevens,  of  the  State 
militia,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  that  any  additional 
forces  should  be  retained  at  this  point.  Under  his 
directions,  no  able-bodied  man  had  been  permitted  to 
leave  the  neighborhood,  or  pass  through,  having  de¬ 
serted  the  country  further  to  the  westward.  All  such 
were  required  to  desist  from  further  flight,  and  assist* 
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iu  making  a  stand,  in  order  to  ckeck  tke  further  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  destroyers  of  their  homes.  The  town  of 
Glencoe  had  been  fortified  to  a  certain  extent,  and  a 
military  company  of  seventy-three  members  had  been 
organized,  and  armed  with  such  guns  as  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  settlers.  With  Glencoe  thus  provided 
for.  General  Stevens  did  not  hesitate  to  advise,  nor  Cap¬ 
tain  Strout  to  attempt,  a  further  advance  into  the  over¬ 
run  and  threatened  territory. 

The  company  of  the  latter,  by  this  time,  had  been 
increased  by  persons,  principally  from  Wright  County, 
who  volunteered  their  services  for  the  expedition,  until 
it  numbered  about  seventy-five  men.  With  this  force 
he  marched,  as  already  stated,  on  the  1st  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Passing  through  Hutchinson  on  his  way,  no  opposi¬ 
tion  was  encountered  until  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
September.  On  the  night  previous,  he  had  arrived  at 
and  encamped  near  Acton,  on  the  western  border  of 
Meeker  County. 

At  about  half-past  five  o’clock  the  next  morning  his 
camp  was  attacked  by  a  force  comprising  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Indians.  The  onset  was  made  from 
the  direction  of  Hutchinson,  with  the  design,  most 
probably,  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  company, 
and  of  precluding  the  possibility  of  sending  a  messen¬ 
ger  after  reinforcements.  They  fought  with  a  spirit 
and  zeal  that  seemed  determined  to  annihilate  our  lit¬ 
tle  force,  at  whatever  cost  it  might  require. 

For  the  first  half  hour  Captain  Strout  formed  his 
company  into  four  sections,  in  open  order,  and  pressed 
^against  thena  as  skirrnishers.  Finding  their  forces  so 
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much  superior  to  his  own,  he  concentrated  the  force  of 
his  company,  and  hurled  them  against  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy.  In  this  manner  the  fight  was  kept  up 
for  another  hour  and  a  half,  the  Indians  falling  slowly 
back  as  they  were  pressed,  in  the  direction  of  Hutchin¬ 
son,  but  maintaining  all  the  while  their  order  and  line 
of  battle.  At  length  the  force  in  front  of  the  com¬ 
pany  gave  way,  and  falling  upon  the  rear,  continued  to 
harass  it  in  its  retreat. 

About  one-half  of  the  savages  were  mounted,  partly 
on  large,  fine  horses,  of  which  they  had  plundei’ed 
the  settlements,  and  partly  on  regular  Indian  ponies. 
These  latter  were  so  well  trained  for  the  business  in 
which  they  were  now  engaged,  that  their  riders  would 
drive  them  at  a  rapid  rate  to  within  any  desirable  dis¬ 
tance  of  our  men,  when  pony  and  rider  would  both  in¬ 
stantly  lie  down  in  the  tall  grass,  and  thus  become 
concealed  from  the  aim  of  the  sharp-shooters  of  the 
company. 

With  the  intention,  most  likely,  of  creating  a  panic 
in  our  ranks,  and  causing  the  force  to  scatter,  and  be¬ 
come,  separately,  an  easy  prey  to  the  pursuers,  the  In¬ 
dians  would  at  times,  uttering  the  most  terrific  and 
unearthly  yells  of  which  their  lungs  and  skill  were 
capable,  charge  in  a  mass  upon  the  little  band.  On 
none  of  these  occasions,  however,  did  a  single  man  falter 
or  attempt  a  flight;  and,  after  approaching  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  retreating  force,  and  perceiving 
that  they  still  remained  firm,  the  Indians  would  halt 
the  charge,  and  seek  concealment  in  the  grass  or  else¬ 
where,  from  which  places  they  would  continue  their 
fire. 
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After  having  thus  hung  upon  and  harassed  the  rear 
of  the  retreating  force  for  about  half  an  hour,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  column  had  arrived  within  a 
short  distance  of  Cedar  City,  in  the  extreme  north-west 
corner  of  McLeod  County,  the  pursuit  was  given  up,  and 
the  company  continued  the  retreat,  without  further  op¬ 
position,  to  Hutchinson,  at  which  place  it  arrived  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  same  afternoon. 

The  loss  of  the  company  in  this  encounter  was  three 
men  killed  and  fifteen  wounded,  some  of  them  severely. 
All  were,  however,  brought  from  the  field. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  lost  most  of  their  rations, 
cooking  utensils,  tents,  and  a  portion  of  their  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  arras.  Some  of  their  horses  became  unman¬ 
ageable  and  ran  away.  Some  were  mired  and  aban¬ 
doned,  making,  with  those  killed  by  the  enemy,  an 
aggregate  loss  of  nine.  The  loss  inflicted  upon  the 
enemy  could  not  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  but  Captain  Strout  was  of  the  opinion  that  their 
killed  and  wounded  were  two  or  three  times  as  great  as 
ours. 

At  Hutchinson,  a  military  company,  consisting  of 
about  sixty  members,  had  been  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  defending  the  place  against  any  attacks  from, 
•the  Indians.  Of  this  company  Louis  Harrington  was 
elected  captain.  On  the  first  apprehension  of  danger, 
a  house  was  barricaded  as  a  last  retreat,  in  case  of 
necessity.  The  members  of  the  company,  aided  by  the 
citizens,  afterward  constructed  a  small  stockade  fort  of 
one  hundred  feet  square.  It  was  built  after  the  same 
style  as  that  at  Forest  City,  with  bastions  in  the  same 
position,  and  a  wall  composed  of  double  timbers  rising 
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to  the  hight  of  eight  feet  above  the  ground.  The  work 
was  provided  with  loop-holes,  from  which  a  musketry- 
fire  could  be  kept  up,  and  was  of  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  any  projectiles  that  the  savages  had  the  means 
of  throwing.  At  this  place  Captain  Strout  halted  his 
company,  to  await  further  developments. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  next  morning,  the  4th 
of  September,  the  Indians  approached  the  town  thus 
garrisoned,  and  commenced  the  attack.  They  were  re¬ 
plied  to  from  the  fortification ;  but,  as  they  were  careful 
not  to  come  within  close  range,  and  used  every  means 
to  conceal  their  persons,  but  little  punishment  was  in¬ 
flicted  upon  them.  They  bent  their  energies  more  in 
attempts  to  burn  the  town  than  to  inflict  any  serious 
injury  upon  the  military.  In  these  endeavors  they 
were  so  far  successful  as  to  burn  all  the  buildings  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  blufl*  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  including  the 
college  building,  which  was  here  located.  They  at  one 
time  succeeded  in  reaching  almost  the  heart  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  applying  the  incendiary  torch  to  two  of  the 
dwelling-houses  there  situated,  which  were  consumed. 

Our  forces  marched  out  of  the  fort  and  engaged  them 
in  the  open  field ;  but,  owing  to  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  and  their  scattered  and  hidden  positions,  it 
was  thought  that  no  advantage  could  be  gained  in  this 
way,  and,  after  driving  them  out  of  the  town,  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  recalled  to  the  fort.  The  day  was  spent  in 
this  manner,  the  Indians  making  a  succession  of  skirm¬ 
ishes,  but,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoring  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  distance  between  them  and  the  soldiers  to  in¬ 
sure  an  almost  certain  impunity  from  the  fire  of  their 
muskets.  At  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  their 
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forces  were  withdrawn,  and  our  troops  rested  on  their 
arms,  in  expectation  of  a  renewal  of  the  fight  in  a  more 
desperate  form. 

As  soon  as  General  Stevens  was  informed  of  the 
attack  made  upon  Captain  Strout,  near  Acton,  and  his 
being  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Hutchinson,  he  directed 
Captain  Davis  to  proceed  to  the  command  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Weinmann,  then  stationed  near  Lake  Addie,  in  the 
same  county,  to  form  a  junction  of  the  two  commands, 
and  proceed  to  Hutchinson  and  reinforce  the  command 
of  Captain  Strout. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  September  the  pick¬ 
ets  belonging  to  Lieutenant  Weinmann’s  command  re¬ 
ported  having  heard  firing  in  the  direction  of  Hutchin¬ 
son.  The  Lieutenant  immediately  ascended  an  eminence 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  camp,  and,  from  that  point,  could 
distinguish  the  smoke  from  six  different  fires  in  the 
same  direction.  Being  satisfied,  from  these  indications, 
that  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  Hutchinson,  he 
determined  at  once  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the 
place.  Leaving  behind  him  six  men  to  collect  the 
teams  and  follow  with  the  wagons,  he  started  with  the 
remainder  of  his  force  in  the  direction  indicated. 

Some  time  after  he  had  commenced  his  march,  the 
company  of  Captain  Davis  arrived  at  the  camp  he  had 
just  left. 

Upon  learning  the  state  of  affairs,  the  mounted  com¬ 
pany  followed  in  the  same  direction,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  came  up  with  Lieutenant  Weinmann.  A  junction 
of  their  forces  was  immediately  effected,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  a  body  to  Hutchinson,  at  which  place  they 
arrived  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Ho  Indians 
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had  been  encountered  on  the  march,  and  the  battle,  so 
long  and  so  diligently  kept  up  during  most  of  the  day, 
had  just  been  terminated,  and  the  assailing  forces  with¬ 
drawn.  A  reconnoissance,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
was  made  from  the  fort  on  the  same  evening,  but  none 
of  the  Indians,  ‘who,  a  few  hours  before,  seemed  to  be 
everywhere,  could  be  seen ;  but  the  bodies  of  three  of 
their  victims,  being  those  of  one  woman  and  two  chil¬ 
dren,  were  found  and  brought  to  the  village. 

On  the  following  morning,  six  persons  arrived  at  the 
fortification,  who  had  been  in  the  midst  of  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Indians  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  before,  and  had  succeeded  in  concealing  themselves 
until  they  retired  from  before  the  town,  and  finally 
effected  their  escape  to  the  place. 

The  companies  of  Captain  Davis  and  Lieutenant 
Weinmann  made  a  tour  of  examination  in  the  direction 
that  the  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  taken.  All 
signs  discovered  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  had  left 
the  vicinity.  Their  trail,  indicating  that  a  large  force 
had  passed,  and  that  a  number  of  horses  and  cattle  had 
been  taken  along,  was  discovered,  leading  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Bed  Wood.  As  the  battle  of  Birch  Coolie  had 
been  fought  two  or  three  days  previous,  at  which  time 
the  Indians  first  learned  the  great  strength  of  the  col¬ 
umn  threatening  them  in  that  quarter,  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  party  attacking  Hutchinson  had  been  called 
in  to  assist  in  the  endeavor  to  repel  the  forces  under 
Colonel  Sibley. 

On  the  23d  of  September  the  Indians  suddenly  re¬ 
appeared  in  the  neighborhood.  About  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  a  messenger  arrived,  with  dispatches  from 
19 
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Lieutenant  Weinmann,  informing  Captain  Strout  that 
Samuel  White  and  family,  residing  at  Lake  Addie,  had 
that  day  been  brutally  murdered  by  the  savages. 

At  about  eleven  o’clock  P.  M.,  the  scouts  from  the 
direction  of  Cedar  City  came  in,  having  been  attacked 
near  G-reenleaf,  and  one  of  their  number,  a  member  of 
Captain  Harrington’s  company,  killed  and  left  upon  the 
ground.  They  reported  having  seen  about  twenty  In¬ 
dians,  having  killed  one,  and  their  belief  that  more  were 
in  the  party.  The  scouts  from  nearly  every  direction 
reported  having  seen  Indians,  some  of  them  in  consid¬ 
erable  numbers,  and  the  country  all  around  seemed  at 
once  to  have  become  infested  with  them. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  Lieutenant  William  Byrnes, 
of  the  10th  Begiment  Minnesota  Volunteers,  with'  a 
command  of  forty-seven  men,  started  from  Minneapolis, 
where  his  men  were  recruited,  for  service  in  Meeker 
and  McLeod  Counties.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  country 
designated,  he  was  finally  stationed  at  Kingston,  in  the 
county  of  Meeker,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  protec¬ 
tion  to  that  place  and  vicinity.  He  quartered  his  men 
in  the  storehouse  of  Hall  &  Co.,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  put  in  a  state  of  defense  by  the  citizens  of  the 
place.  He  afterward  strengthened  the  place  by  means 
of  earth-works,  and  made  daily  examinations  of  the 
surrounding  country  by  means  of  scouts. 

Captain  Pettit,  of  the  8th  Eegiment  Minnesota  Volun¬ 
teers,  was,  about  the  same  time,  sent  to  reinforce  Cap¬ 
tain  Whitcomb,  of  Forest  City,  at  which  place  he  was 
stationed  at  the  time  of  the  sudden  reappearance  of  the 
Indians  in  the  country.  On  the  22d  of  September  word 
was  brought  to  Forest  City  that  the  Indians  were  com- 
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mitting  depredations  at  Lake  Ripley,  a  point  some 
twelve  miles  to  the  westward  of  that  place.  Captain 
Pettit  thereupon  sent  a  messenger  to  Lieutenant  Byrnes, 
requesting  his  co-operation,  with  as  much  of  his  com¬ 
mand  as  could  leave  their  post  in  safety,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  marching  into  the  invaded  neighborhood. 

In  pursuance  of  orders.  Lieutenant  Byrnes,  with 
thirty-six  men,  joined  the  command  of  Captain  Pettit 
on  the  same  evening.  On  the  next  morning,  the.  23d 
of  September,  the  same  day  that  Captain  Strout’s  scout¬ 
ing  party  was  attacked  at  Greenleaf,  Captain  Pettit, 
with  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Byrnes  and  eighty- 
seven  men  from  the  post  at  Forest  City,  marched  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  Indians  had  been  reported 
as  committing  depredations  on  the  previous  day.  Four 
mounted  men  of  Captain  Whitcomb’s  force  accompanied 
the  party  as  guides. 

On  arriving  at  the  locality  of  reported  depredations, 
they  found  the  mutilated  corpse  of  a  citizen  by  the  name 
of  Oleson.  He  had  received  three  shots  through  the 
body  and  one  through  the  hand.  Not  even  satisfied 
with  the  death  thus  inflicted,  the  savages  had  removed 
his  scalp,  beaten  out  his  brains,  cut  his  throat  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  cut  out  his  tongue  by  the  roots.  Leav¬ 
ing  a  detachment  to  bury  the  dead,  the  main  body  of 
the  expedition  continued  the  march  by  way  of  Long 
Lake,  and  encamped  near  Acton,  where  Captain  Strout’s 
command  was  first. attacked,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  place  where  his  scouts  were  attacked. 

Scouts  were  sent  out  by  Captain  Pettit,  all  of  whom 
returned  without  having  seen  any  Indians.  Two  dwell¬ 
ing-houses  had  been  visited  that  had  been  set  on  fire 
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by  tbe  Indians,  but  the  flames  had  made  so  little  prog¬ 
ress  as  to  be  capable  of  being  extinguished  by  the  scouts, 
which  was  done  accordingly.  Three  other  houses  on 
the  east  side  of  Long  Lake  had  been  fired  and  con¬ 
sumed  during  the  same  day.  Three  women  were  found, 
who  had  been  lying  in  the  woods  for  a  number  of  days, 
seeking  concealment  from  the  savages.  They  were  sent 
to  Forest  City  for  safety.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  night,  Indians  were  heard  driving  or  collecting 
cattle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Long  Lake  from  the  en¬ 
campment. 

During  the  24th  of  September  the  march  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  Diamond  Lake,  in  Monongalia  County.  All 
the  houses  on  the  route  were  found  to  be  tenantless, 
ail  the  farms  were  deserted,  and  every  thing  of  value, 
of  a  destructible  nature,  belonging  to  the  settlers,  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  savages.  Only  one  Indian  was 
seen  during  the  day,  and  he,  being  mounted,  soon  made 
his  escape  into  the  big  woods.  The  carcasses  of  cattle, 
belonging  to  the  citizens,  were  found  in  all  directions 
upon  the  prairie,  where  they  had  been  wantonly 
slaughtered,  and  their  flesh  abandoned  to  the  natural 
process  of  decomposition. 

At  break  of  day,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  an  In¬ 
dian  was  seen  by  one  of  the  sentinels  to  rise  from  the 
grass  and  attempt  to  take  a  survey  of  the  encampment. 
He  was  immediately  fired  upon,  when  he  uttered  a  yell 
and  disappeared.  Captain  Pettit  thereupon  formed  his 
command  in  order  of  battle,  and  sent  out  skirmishers 
to  reconnoiter;  but  the  Indians  had  decamped,  and 
nothing  further  could  be  ascertained  concerning  them. 

At  seven  o’clock  the  return  march  to  Forest  City  was 
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commenced,  by  a  route  -different  from  that  followed  in 
the  outward  march.  About  ten  o’clock  the  expedition 
came  upon  a  herd,  comprising  sixty-five  head  of  cattle, 
which  the  Indians  had  collected,  and  were  in  the  act 
of  driving  off,  when  they  were  surprised  by  the  near 
approach  of  the  volunteers.  As  the  latter  could  be  seen 
advancing  at  a  distance  of  three  miles,  the  Indians  had 
no  difficulty  in  making  their  escape  to  the  timber,  and, 
in  this  way,  eluding  pursuit  from  the  expedition,  by 
abandoning  their  plunder.  The  cattle  were  driven  by 
the  party  to  Forest  City,  where  a  great  portion  of  the 
herd  was  found  to  belong  to  persons  who  were  then 
doing  military  duty,  or  taking  refuge  from  their  enemies. 

At  Eockford,  on  the  Crow  Eiver,  a  considerable  force 
of  citizens  congregated  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  pro¬ 
tection,  and  making  a  stand  against  the  savmges  in  case 
they  should  advance  thus  far.  A  substantial  fortifi¬ 
cation  was  erected  at  the  place,  affording  ample  means 
of  shelter  and  protection  to  those  there  collected;  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  ever  became  necessary  as  a 
place  of  last  resort  to  the  people,  nor  are  we  aware  that 
the  Indians  committed  any  act  of  hostilities  within  the 
county  of  Wright. 

On  the  24th  of  August  rumors  reached  St.  Cloud  that 
murders  and  other  depredations  had  been  committed 
by  the  Indians  near  Paynesville,  on  the  border  of 
Stearns  County,  and  near  the  dividing  line  between 
Meeker  and  Monongalia  Counties.  A  public  meeting 
of  the  citizens  was  called  at  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  at  which,  among  other  measures  adopted,  a  squad, 
well  armed  and  equipped,  were  instructed  to  proceed 
to  Paynesville,  and  ascertain  whether  danger  was  to  be 
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apprehended  in  that  direction.  This  party  immediately 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  started 
to  Paynesville  the  same  evening. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  they  returned, 
and  reported  that  they  met  at  Paynesville  the  fugitives 
from  Norway  Lake,  which  latter  place  is  situated  in 
Monongalia  County,  and  about  seventeen  miles  in  a 
south-west  direction  from  the  former.  That,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  20th  day  of  August,  as  a  family  of  Swedes,  by 
the  name  of  Lomberg,  were  returning  from  church,  they 
were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  three  brothers 
killed,  and  another  one,  a  boy,  wounded.  The  father 
had  fourteen  shots  fired  at  him,  but  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  escape.  One  of  his  sons,  John,  succeeded  in 
bearing  off  his  wounded  brother,  and  making  their 
escape  to  Paynesville.  On  the  24th,  a  party  went  out 
from  Paynesville  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead 
at  Norway  Lake,  where  they  found,  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  Lomberg  family,  two  other  entire  families  mur¬ 
dered — not  a  member  of  either  left  to  tell  the  tale. 
The  clothes  had  all  been  burned  from  their  bodies, 
while  from  each  had  been  cut  either  the  nose,  an  ear  or 
a  finger,  or  some  other  act  of  mutilation  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  upon  it. 

The  party,  having  buried  the  dead,  thirteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  met  by  a  little  boy,  who  informed  them  that 
his  father  had  that  day  been  killed  by  the  savages 
while  engaged  in  cutting  hay  in  a  swamp.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  intention  of  burying  the  body,  but  dis¬ 
covered  the  Indians  to  be  in  considerable  force  around 
the  marsh,  and  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
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The  party  beheld  the  savages  in  the  act  of  driving 
off  forty-four  head  of  cattle,  a  span  of  horses,  and  two 
wagons;  but  the  paucity  of  their  numbers  compelled 
them  to  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  recover  the  prop¬ 
erty,  or  to  inflict  any  punishment  upon  the  robbers 
and  murderers  having  it  in  possession.  A  scouting 
party  had  been  sent  to  Johanna  Lake,  about  ten  miles 
from  Norway  Lake,  where  about  twenty  persons  had 
been  living.  Not  a  single  person,  dead  or  alive,  could 
there  be  found.  Whether  they  had  been  killed,  escaped 
by  hasty  flight,  or  been  carried  off  as  prisoners,  could 
not  be  determined  from  the  surrounding  circiwnstances. 
As  the  party  were  returning,  they  observed  a  man  mak¬ 
ing  earnest  endeavors  to  escape  their  notice,  and  avoid 
them  by  flight,  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
Indians,  refusing  to  be  convinced  to  the  contrary  by  any 
demonstrations  they  could  make.  Upon  their  attempt¬ 
ing  to  overtake  him,  he  plunged  into  a  lake  and  swam 
to  an  island,  from  which  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
return.  His  family  were  discovered  and  brought  to 
Paynesville,  but  no  information  could  be  derived  from 
them  respecting  the  fate  of  their  neighbors. 

When  this  report  had  been  made  to  the  citizens  of 
St.  Cloud  by  the  returned  party,  a  mounted  company, 
consisting  of  tw’enty-five  members,  was  immediately 
formed,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  any  forces 
from  Paynesville  in  efforts  to  recover  and  rescue  any 
citizens  of  the  ravaged  district.  Of  this  company  Am¬ 
brose  Freeman  was  elected  captain,  and  they  proceeded 
in  the  direction  of  Paynesville  the  next  morning  at 
eight  o’clock. 

At  Maine  Prairie,  a  point  to  the  south-west  of  St, 
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Cloud,  and  about  fifteen  miles  distant  from  that  place, 
a  determined  band  of  farmers  united  togetlier,  with  a 
determination  never  to  leave  until  driven,  and  not  to 
be  driven  by  an  inferior  force.  Their  locality  was  a 
small  prairie,  entirely  surrounded  by  timber  and  dense 
thickets,  a  circumstance  that  seemed  to  favor  the  near 
approach  of  the  stealthy  savages. 

By  concerted  action  they  soon  erected  a  substantial 
fortification,  constructed  of  a  double  row  of  timbers, 
set  vertically,  and  inserted  firmly  in  the  ground.  The 
building  was  made  two  stories  in  hight.  The  upper 
story  was  fitted  up  for  the  women  and  children,  and  the 
lower  was  intended  for  purposes  of  a  more  strictly 
military  character.  Some  of  their  number  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  State  Capital  to  obtain  such  arms  and 
supplies  as  could  be  furnished  them.  Provisions  were 
laid  in,  and  they  soon  expressed  their  confidence  to  hold 
the  place  against  five  hundred  savages,  and  to  stand  a 
siege,  if  necessary.  Their  determination  was  not  to  be 
thus  tested,  however.  The  Indians  came  into  their 
neighborhood,  and  committed  some  small  depredations, 
but,  so  far  as  reported,  never  exhibited  themselves 
within  gunshot  of  the  fort. 

At  Paynesville  the  citizens,  and  such  others  as  sought 
shelter  in  the  town,  constructed  a  fortification  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  themselves  and  defending  the 
village;  but  no  description  of  the  work  has  ever  been 
received  at  this  o£G,ce,  and,  I  believe,  it  was  soon  aban¬ 
doned. 

At  St.  Joseph,  in  the  Watab  Valley,  the  citizens  there 
collected  erected  three  substantial  fortifications.  These 
block-houses  were  built  of  solid  green  timber,  of  one 
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foot  in  thickness.  The  structure  was  a  pentagon,  and 
each  side  was  fifty  feet  in  length.  They  were  located 
at  different  points  of  the  town,  and  completely  com¬ 
manded  the  entrance  in  all  directions.  In  case  the 
savages  had  attacked  the  town,  they  must  have  suffered 
a  very  heavy  loss  before  a  passage  could  be  effected, 
and,  even  after  an  entry  had  been  made,  they  would 
have  become  fair  targets  for  the  riflemen  of  the  forts. 
Beyond  them,  to  the  westward,  every  house  is  said  to 
have  been  deserted,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
ravaged,  thus  placing  them  upon  the  extreme  frontier 
in  that  direction ;  but,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  activity 
in  preparing  the  means  for  effective  resistance,  they 
were  permitted  to  remain  almost  undisturbed. 

Sauk  Center,  near  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
county,  and  situated  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Sauk 
Eiver,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extreme  point  in  this  di¬ 
rection  at  which  a  stand  was  made  by  the  settlers. 
Early  measures  were  taken  to  perfect  a  military  organ¬ 
ization,  which  was  effected  on  the  25th  of  August,  by 
the  election  of  Sylvester  Eamsdell  as  captain.  The 
company  consisted  of  over  fifty  members,  and  labored 
under  discouraging  circumstances  at  the  outset.  The 
affrighted  and  panic-stricken  settlers,  from  all  places 
located  still  further  to  the  north  and  west,  came  pour¬ 
ing  past  the  settlement,  almost  communicating  the  same 
feeling  to  the  inhabitants.  From  Holmes  City,  Chip¬ 
pewa  Lake,  Alexandria,  Osakis,  and  West  Union,  the 
trains  of  settlers  swept  by,  seeking  safety  only  in 
flight,  and  apparently  willing  to  receive  it  in  no  other 
manner. 

Assistance  was  received  from  the  valley  of  the  Ashley 
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Kiver,  from  Grove  Lake,  and  from  Westport,  in  Pope 
County. 

A  small  stockade  fort  was  constructed,  and  within  it 
were  crowded  the  women  and  children.  The  haste  with 
which  it  was  constructed,  and  the  necessity  for  its  early 
completion,  prevented  its  either  being  so  extensive  or 
so  strongly  built  as  the  interests  and  comfort  of  the 
people  seemed  to  require. 

Upon  being  informed  of  the  exposed  situation  of  the 
place,  and  the  determination  of  the  settlers. to  make  a 
united  effort  to  rej>el  the  destroyers  from  their  homes, 
orders  were,  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  issued  to  the 
commandant  at  Fort  Snelling,  directing  him,  with  all 
due  speed,  to  detail  from  his  command  two  companies 
of  troops,  with  instructions  to  proceed  to  Sauk  Center, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sauk  Valley  from  any  attack  of  hostile  Indians,  and  to 
co-operate  as  far  as  possible  with  the  troops  stationed 
at  Fort  Abercrombie. 

In  obedience  to  these  orders,  the  companies  under 
command  respectively  of  Captains  George  G.  McCoy,  of 
the  8th  Eegiment  M.  V.,  and  Theodore  H.  Barrett,  of 
the  9th  Eegiment,  were  sent  forward.  Their  arrival 
at  the  stockade  created  a  thrill  of  joy  in  the  place,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  women  and  children,  and  all,  even 
the  most  timid,  took  courage  and  rejoiced  in  their  se¬ 
curity.  Captain  Barrett  was,  shortly  afterward,  sent 
with  his  command  in  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Fort  Abercrombie,  and  a  short  time  afterward  Captain 
McCoy,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  General  Pope,  fell 
back  to  St.  Cloud. 

Upon  the  departure  of  these  troops,  many  of  the  more 
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timid  were  again  almost  on  tlie  verge  of  despair,  and 
would  willingly  have  retreated  from  the  position  they 
had  so  long  held.  More  courageous  councils  prevailed, 
and  the  same  spirit  of  firmness  that  refused  safety 
by  flight  in  the  first  instance,  was  still  unbroken,  and 
prompted  the  company  to  further  action,  and  to  the 
performance  of  other  duties  in  behalf  of  themselves 
and  those  who  had  accepted  their  proffers  of  protection. 
Disease  was  beginning  to  make  its  appearance  within 
the  stockade,  where  no  other  enemy  had  attempted  to 
penetrate,  and  this  fact  admonished  the  company  that 
more  extensive  and  better  quarters  were  required  in 
order  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  people. 

Several  plans  were  submitted  for  a  new  stockade, 
from  which  one  was  selected,  as  calculated  to  secure 
the  best  means  of  defense,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
afford  the  most  ample  and  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
women,  children,  and  invalids,  besides  permitting  the 
horses  and  cattle  to  be  secured  within  the  works.  In 
a  few  days  the  new  fort  was  completed,  inclosing  an 
area  of  about  one  acre  in  extent,  the  wails  of  which 
were  constructed  of  a  double  row  of  timbers,  princi¬ 
pally  tamarack  poles,  inserted  firmly  in  the  ground, 
and  rising  eleven  feet  above  the  surface.  These  were 
properly  prepared  with  loop-holes  and  other  means  of 
protection  to  those  within,  and  for  the  repulsion  of  an 
attacking  party. 

When  the  people  had  removed  their  stock  and  other 
property  within  the  new  fortification,  and  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  their  new  quarters,  ■  they  for  the  first  time 
felt  really  secure  and  at  ease  in  mind.  Had  any  vigor¬ 
ous  attack  been  made  upon  the  party  in  their  old  stock- 
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ade,  they  might  have  saved  the  lives  of  the  people,  but 
their  horses  and  cattle  would  most  certainly  have  been 
driven  off  or  destroyed.  Now  they  felt  that'  there  was 
a  chance  of  safety  for  their  property  as  well  as  them¬ 
selves. 

A  short  time  after  this  work  had  been  completed, 
Captain  McCoy,  after  having  rendered  services  in  other 
parts  of  the  county,  was  ordered  back  to  Sauk  Center, 
where  he  has  remained  with  his  command  ever  since. 
A  company  from  the  25th  Wisconsin  Regiment  was 
sent  to  the  same  place  upon  its  arrival  in  the  State, 
and  remained  there  until  about  the  first  of  December. 

Two  days  after  the  citizens  from  Grove  Lake — a 
point  some  twelve  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Sauk 
Center — ^liad  cast  their  lot  with  the  people  of  the 
latter  place,  the  night-sentinels  of  Captain  Eamsdell’s 
company  discovered  fires  to  the  south-west.  Fearing 
that  all  was  not  right  in  the  vicinity  of  Grove  Lake, 
a  party  was  sent  out  the  next  morning  to  recon noiter 
in  that  neighborhood.  They  found  one  dwelling-house 
burned,  and  others  plundered  of  such  things  as  had 
attracted  the  fancy  of  the  savages,  while  all  furniture 
was  left  broken  and  destroyed.  A  number  of  the  cattle 
which  had  not  been  taken  with  the  settlers  when  they 
left  were  found  killed. 

A  Mr.  Van  Eaton,  who  resided  at  that  place,  about 
the  same  time,  started  from  Sauk  Center,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  revisiting  his  farm.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  as  he  never  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fort.  Several  parties  were  sent  in  search 
of  him,  but  no  positive  trace  could  ever  be  found. 

At  St.  Cloud,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  a  small 
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but  substantial  fortification  was  erected,  and  “  Broker’s 
Block  ”  of  buildings  was  surrounded  with  a  breastwork, 
to  be  used  in  case  the  citizens  should  be  compelled  to 
seek  safety  in  this  manner.  In  Lower  Town  a  small 
work  was  constructed,  called  Fort  Holes.  It  was  lo¬ 
cated  upon  a  ridge  overlooking  the  “flat”  and  the 
lower  landing  on  the  river.  It  was  circular  in  form, 
and  was  forty-five  feet  in  diameter.  The  walls  were 
formed  by  two  rows  of  posts,  deeply  and  firmly  set  in 
the  ground,  with  a  space  of  four  feet  between  the  rows. 
Boards  were  then  nailed  upon  the  sides  of  the  posts 
facing  the  opposite  row,  and  the  interspace  filled  and 
packed  with  earth,  thus  forming  an  earthen  wall  of  four 
feet  in  thickness.  The  structure  was  then  covered  with 
two-inch  plank,  supported  by  heavy  timbers,  and  this 
again  with  sods,  in  order  to  render  it  fire-proof.  In 
the  center,  and  above  all,  was  erected  a  bullet-proof 
tower,  of  the  “  monitor  ”  style,  but  without  the  means 
of  causing  it  to  revolve,  prepared  with  loop-holes  for 
twelve  sharp-shooters.  This  entire  structure  was  in¬ 
closed  with  a  breastwork  or  wall  similar  to  that  of 
the  main  building,  two  feet  in  thickness  and  ten  in 
bight,  with  a  projection  outward  so  as  to  render  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  scaled.  It  was  pierced  for  loop-holes  at  the 
distance  of  every  five  feet.  Within  this  fortification  it 
was  intended  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Town  should 
take  refuge  in  case  the  Indians  should  make  an  attack  in 
any  considerable  force,  and  where  they  expected  to  be 
able  to  stand  a  siege  until  reinforcements  would  be  able 
to  reach  them.  They  have  not  yet  been  put  to  this 
test,  however ;  but  the  construction  of  the  fort  served  to 
give  confidence  to  the  citizens,  and  prevented  some  from. 
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leaving  tlie  place  that  otherwise  would  have  gone,  and 
were  engaged  in  the  preparation  at  the  time  the  work 
was  commenced. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  a  messenger  arrived  at  St. 
Cloud  from  Eichmond,  in  the  same  county,  who  reported 
that,  at  four  o’clock  the  same  morning,  the  Indians  had 
appeared  within  a  mile  of  the  last-mentioned  town,  and 
had  attacked  the  house  of  one  of  the  settlers,  killing 
two  children  and  wounding  one  woman.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  intelligence.  Captain  McCoy,  who  was 
then  stationed  at  St.  Cloud,  with  forty  men  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  got  under  way  for  the  reported  scene  of  disturb¬ 
ance  at  ten  o’clock  A.  M.,  and  was  followed  early  in 
the  afternoon  by  a  mounted  company  of  home-guards, 
under  command  of  Captain  Cramer.  Upon  arriving  at 
Eichmond,  the  troops  took  the  trail  of  the  Indians 
in  the  direction  of  Paynesville,  and  all  along  the  road 
found  the  dwellings  of  the  settlers  in  smoldering  ruins, 
and  the  stock  of  their  farms,  even  to  the  poultry,  killed, 
and  lying  in  all  directions.  Seven  of  the  farm-houses 
between  these  two  towns  were  entirely  consumed,  and 
one  or  two  others  had  been  fired,  but  were  reached 
before  the  flames  had  made  such  progress  as  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  being  extinguished,  and  these  were  saved, 
in  a  damaged  cpndition,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
troops.  On  arriving  at  Paynesville  they  found  eight 
dwelling-houses  either  consumed  or  so  far  advanced  in 
burning  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  saving  them,  and 
all  the  out-buildings  of  every  description  had  been 
committed  to  the  flames  and  reduced  to  ruins.  Only 
two  dwelling-houses  were  left  standing  in  the  village. 

At  Clear  Water,  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  below  St. 
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Cloud,  and  in  the  county  of  Wright,  the  citizens  formed 
a  home-guard,  and  built  a  fortification  for  their  own 
protection,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  good,  substantial 
structure,  but  no  report  has  been  received  in  regard 
either  to  their  military  force  or  preparations  for  de¬ 
fense. 

Morrison  County,  which  occupies  the  extreme  frontier 
in  this  direction,  there  being  no  organized  county  be¬ 
yond  it,  we  believe,  was  deserted  by  but  few  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  They  collected,  however,  from  the  various 
portions  of  the  county,  and  took  position  in  the  town 
of  Little  Falls,  its  capital,  where  they  fortified  the  court¬ 
house,  by  strengthening  its  walls  and  digging  intrench- 
ments  around  it.  During  the  night  the  women  and 
children  occupied  the  inside  of  the  building,  while  the 
men  remained  in  quarters  or  on  guard  on  the  outside. 
In  the  morning  the  citizens  of  the  town  would  return  to 
their  habitations,  taking  with  them  such  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  as  they  could  accommodate,  and  detachments  of_ 
the  men  would  proceed  to  the  farms  of  some  of  the 
settlers,  and  exert  themselves  in  securing  the  produce 
of  the  soil.  Indians  were  seen  on  several  occasions, 
and  some  of  the  people  were  fired  upon  by  them,  but, 
so  far  as .  information  has  been  communicated,  no  lives 
were  lost  among  the  settlers  of  the  county. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Hostilities  in  the  Valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North— Condition  of  Fort  Abo.-- 
crombie — Georgetown— Breckinridge— Old  Crossing— Graham’s  Point— Set- 
tiers  reach  the  Fort— Men  killed  near  Breckinridge— Assistance  requested— 
Captains  Freeman  and  Davis  ordered  to  go  to  the  Relief  of  Abercrombie — 
Failure  to  relieve  the  For(>— Second  attempt  to  aid  Fort  Abercrombie— The 
3d  Regiment  Minnesota  Volunteers  ordered  to  the  Relief  of  Fort  Aber¬ 
crombie — Soldiers  sent  to  Old  Crossing — Mrs.  Scott  found — Her  sufferings— 
Death  of  her  Husband  and  Son— Another  Squad  sent  to  Old  Crossing— Indiana 
appear  near  the  Fort  in  large  numbers — Two  hundred  Cattle  and  one  hundred 
head  of  Horses  and  Mules  driven  off— Reconnoitering  Party  sent  in  the 
direction  of  Breckinridge— The  Garrison  called  to  Arms — The  Attack— The 
Men  retire  to  the  Fortifications — Burning  of  the  Haystacks — Fight  at  the 
Stables- The  wounded— Indians  retire— Measures  to  strengthen  tjie  Fort- 
Second  attack  on  the  Port — Personal  Contests — Walter  P.  Hills — Emil  A. 
Buerger— Robert  McHenry— Paynesville— Alexandria  Woods— Baird  and 
Freeinau  attempt  to  reinforce  Abercrombie — Union  of  Forces— Arrival  at  the 
Fort — Another  attack  upon  the  Fort — Effect  of  the  Howitzer — Indians  leave 
the  Fort— Return  of  Captain  Freeman  to  St.  Cloud. 


On  the  23d  of  August  the  Indians  commenced  hos¬ 
tilities  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 
This  region  of  country  was  protected  by  the  post  of  Fort 
Abercrombie,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
in  Dakota  Territory.  The  troops  that  had  fortnerly 
garrisoned  the  forts  had  been  removed,  and  sent  to  aid 
in  suppressing  the  Southern  rebellion,  and  their  place 
was  supplied,  as  were  all  the  posts  within  our  State,  by 
a  detachment  from  the  5th  Regiment  Minnesota  Vol¬ 
unteers.  But  one  company  had  been  assigned  to  this 
point,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
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der  Horck.  About  one  half  of  tlie  company  was 
stationed  at  Georgetown,  some  fifty  miles  below,  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity,  who 
had  threatened  some  opposition  to  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  and  to  destroy  the  property  of  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company,  The  force  was  thus  divided  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  outbreak. 

The  interpreter  at  the  post,  who  had  gone  to  Yellow 
Medicine  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Indian  pay¬ 
ment,  returned  about  the  20th  of  August,  and  reported 
that  the  Indians  were  becoming  exasperated,  and  that 
he  expected  hostilities  to  be  immediately  commenced. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  the  guards  were 
doubled,  and  every  method  adopted  that  was  likely  to 
insure  protection  against  surprises. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  authorized  a 
treaty  to  be  made  with  the  Red  Lake  Indians,  (Chip- 
pewas,)  and  the  officers  were  already  on  their  way  for 
the  purpose  of  consummating  such  treaty.  A  train  of 
some  thirty  wagons,  loaded  with  goods,  and  a  herd  of 
some  two  hundred  head  of  cattle,  to  be  used  at  the 
treaty  by  the  United  States  Agent,  was  likewise  on  the 
way,  and  was  then  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fort. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  a  messenger  arrived, 
and  informed  the  commandant  that  a  band  of  nearly 
five  hundred  Indians  had  already  crossed  the  Otter  Tail 
River,  with  the  intention  of  cutting  off  and  capturing 
the  train  of  goods  and  cattle  intended  for  the  treaty. 
Word  was  immediately  sent  to  those  having  the  goods 
in  charge,  and  requesting  them  to  take  refuge  in  the 
fort,  which  was  speedily  complied  with.  Messengers 
were  likewise  sent  out  to  Breckinridge,  Old  Crossing, 
20 
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Graham's  Point,  and  all  the  principal  settlements,  urg¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  to  flee  to  the  fort  for  safety,  as,  from 
the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  it  was  not  possible  that 
protection  could  be  afforded  them  elsewhere. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  from  the  settlements 
arrived  in  safety  on  the  same  day,  and  were  assigned 
to  quarters  within  the  fortification.  Three  men,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  arriving  at  Breckinridge,  refused  to  go  any 
further,  and  took  possession  of  the  hotel  of  the  place, 
where  they  declared  they  would  defend  themselves  and 
their  property  without  aid  from  any  source.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  a  detachment  of  six  men  were 
sent  out  in  that  direction,  in  order  to  learn,  if  possible, 
the  movements  of  the  Indians.  Upon  their  arriving  in 
sight  of  Breckinridge,  they  discovered  the  place  to  be 
occupied  by  a  large  force  of  the  savages.  They  were 
likewise  seen  by  the  latter,  who  attempted  to  surround 
them,  but,  being  mounted,  and  the  Indians  on  foot,  they 
were  enabled  to  make  their  escape,  and  returned  to  the 
fort. 

The  division  of  the  company  at  Georgetown  was  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  in ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
a  detachment  was  sent  to  Breckinridge,  when  they  found 
the  place  deserted  by  the  Indians,  but  discovered  the 
bodies  of  the  three  men  who  had  there  determined  to 
brave  the  violence  of  the  war  party  by  themselves. 
They  had  been  brutally  murdered,  and,  when  found, 
had  chains  bound  around  their  ankles,  by  which  it  ap¬ 
peared,  from  signs  upon  the  floor  of  the  hotel,  their 
bodies  at  least  had  been  dragged  around  in  the  savage 
war-dance  of  their  murderers,  and,  perhaps,  in  that 
very  mode  of  torture  they  had  suffered  a  lingering 
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death.  The  mail-coach  for  St.  Paul,  which  left  the  fort 
ou  the  evening  of  the  22d,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  the  driver  killed,  and  the  contents  of  the 
mail  scattered  over  the  prairie,  as  was  discovered  by 
the  detachment  on  the  24th. 

Over  fifty  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  garrison,  and  willingly  became  soldiers 
for  the  time  being ;  but  many  of  them  were  destitute 
of  arms,  and  none  could  be  furnished  them  from  the 
number  in  the  possession  of  the  commandant.  There 
was  need,  however,  to  strengthen  the  position  with  out¬ 
side  intrenchments,  and  all  that  could  be  spared  from 
other  duties  were  employed  in  labor  of  that  character. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  August,  messengers 
were  dispatched  from  the  post  to  head-quarters,  stating 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  garrison  was  placed, 
and  the  danger  of  a  severe  attack;  but,  as  all  troops 
that  could  be  raised,  and  were  not  indispensable  at 
other  points,  had  been  sent  to  Colonel  Sibley,  then  on 
the  march  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Eidgley,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  at  once  to  reinforce  Fort  Abercrombie  with  any 
troops  already  reported  ready  for  the  field.  Authority 
had  been  given,  and  it  was  expected  that  a  considerable 
force  of  mounted  infantry  for  the  State  service  had 
been  raised,  or  soon  would  be,  at  St.  Cloud. 

As  the  place  was  directly  upon  the  route  to  Aber¬ 
crombie,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  send  any  troops 
that  could  be  raised  there  to  the  assistance  of  Captain 
Van  der  Horck,  relying  upon  our  ability  to  have  their 
places  shortly  filled  with  troops,  then  being. raised  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.  Accordingly,  Captain  Free¬ 
man,  with  his  company,  of  about  sixty  in  number, 
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started  upon  the  march;  but,  upon  arriving  at  Sauk 
Center,  he  became  convinced,  from  information  there 
received,  that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous,  if  not 
utterly  impossible,  to  make  the  march  to  the  fort  with 
so  small  a  number  of  men.  He  then  requested  Captain 
Puamsdell,  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Sauk  Center,  to 
detail  thirty  men  from  his  command,  to  be  united  with 
his  own  company,  and,  with  his  force  so  strengthened, 
he  proposed  to  make  the  attempt  to  reach  the  fort. 
Captain  Kamsdell  thought  that,  by  complying  with  this 
request,  he  would  so  weaken  his  own  force  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  hold  position  at  Sauk  Center,  and 
that  the  region  of  country  around  would  become  over¬ 
run  by  the  enemy,  and  he  refused  his  consent.  Captain 
Freeman  then  deemed  it  necessary  to  await  reinforce¬ 
ments  before  proceeding  any  further  on  his  perilous 
journey. 

On  the  same  day  that  orders  were  issued  to  the 
mounted  men  then  assembling  at  St.  Cloud,  similar  or¬ 
ders  were  issued  to  those  likewise  assembling  in  Goodhue 
County,  under  the  command  of  Captain  David  L,  Davis, 
directing  them  to  complete  their  organization  with  all 
speed,  and  then  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  town  of 
Carver,  on  the  Minnesota  Kiver,  and  thence  through 
the  counties  of  McLeod,  Meeker,  and  Stearns,  until  an 
intersection  was  made  with  the  stage-route  from  St. 
Cloud  to  Fort  Abercrombie,  and  thence  along  such 
stage-route  to  the  fort,  unless  the  officers  in  command 
became  convinced  that  their  services  were  more  greatly 
needed  in  some  other  quarter,  in  which  case  they  had 
authority  to  use  discretionary  powers.  This  company, 
likewise,  marched,  pursuant  to  orders ;  but,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  attacks  then  being  made  upon  Forest 
City,  Acton,  and  Hutchinson,  they  deemed  it  their  duty 
to  render  assistance  to  the  forces  then  acting  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Our  first  efforts  to  reinforce  the  garrison  on  the  Ked 
Biver  had  failed.  Upon  the  fact  becoming  known  at 
this  office,  there  were  strong  hopes  that  two  more  com¬ 
panies  of  infantry  could  be  put  into  the  field  in  a  very 
short  time,  and,  therefore,  on  the  30th  day  of  August, 
orders  were  issued  to  the  commandant  at  Fort  Snelling, 
directing  him  to  detail  two  companies,  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  had,  to  proceed  to  Sauk  Center,  and  thence  to 
proceed  to  Fort  Abercrombie,  in  case  their  services 
were  not  urgently  demanded  in  the  Sauk  Valley.  These 
companies  were,  soon  after,  dispatched  accordingly,  and 
it  was  hoped  that,  by  means  of  this  increased  force  on 
the  north-western  frontier,  a  sufficiently  strong  expedi¬ 
tion  might  be  formed  to  effect  the  reinforcement  of 
Abercrombie. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  these  troops  at  the  rendezvous, 
however,  they  still  considered  the  forces  in  that  vicinity 
inadequate  to  the  execution  of  the  task  proposed.  Of 
this  fact  we  first  had  notice  on  the  6th  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Two  days  previously,  the  effective  forces  of  the 
State  had  been  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  3d 
Begiment  Minnesota  Volunteers,  without  any  commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  and  being  but  a  wreck  of  that  once  no¬ 
ble  regiment.  Three  hundred  of  the  men  had  already 
been  ordered  to  the  field,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Welch.  It  was  now  determined  to  send  forward  tha 
remaining  available  force  of  the  regiment,  to  endeavor 
to  effect  the  project  so  long  delayed,  of  reinforcing  the 
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command  of  Captain  Van  der  Horck,  on  tke  Red  River 
of  the  North.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  the 
commandant  at  Fort  Snelling,  on  the  6th  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  directing  him  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  that 
purpose,  to  be  composed,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  troops 
belonging  to  the  3d  Regiment;  and  Colonel  Smith,  the 
commandant  at  the  post,  immediately  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  him  in  the  order. 

During  the  time  that  these  efforts  had  been  making 
for  their  relief,  the  garrison  at  Fort  Abercrombie  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  siege  by  the  savages,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  surrounding  country  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  On  the  25th  of  August,  the  same  day  that  the 
first  messengers  were  sent  from  that  post,  Captain  Van 
der  Horck  detailed  a  squad,  composed  of  six  men  from 
his  company  and  six  of  the  citizens  then  in  the  fort,  to 
proceed  to  Breckinridge  and  recover  the  bodies  of  the 
men  who  had  there  been  murdered.  They  proceeded, 
without  meeting  with  any  opposition,  to  the  point  de¬ 
signated,  where  they  found  the  bodies,  and  consigned 
them  to  boxes  or  rough  coffins,  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  were  about  starting  on  the  return,  when  they 
observed  what  they  supposed  to  be  an  Indian  in  the 
saw-mill,  at  that  place.  A  further  examination  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  object  mistaken  for  an  Indian  was  an 
old  lady  by  the  name  of  Scott,  from  Old  Crossing,  on 
the  Otter  Tail,  a  point  distant  fifteen  miles  from  Breck¬ 
inridge. 

When  discovered,  she  had  three  wounds  on  the  breast, 
which  she  had  received  from  the  Indians,  at  her  resi¬ 
dence,  on  the  morning  of  the  previous  day.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  severity  of  her  wounds,  and  the  fact  that 
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flhe  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  she  made  her  way 
on  foot  and  alone,  by  walking  or  crawling  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  until  she  arrived,  in  a  worn-out, 
exhausted,  and  almost  dying  condition,  at  the  place 
where  she  was  found.  She  stated  that,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  a  party  of  Indians  came  to  her  residence,  where 
they  were  met  by  her  son,  a  young  man,  whom  they 
instantly  shot  dead,  and  immediately  fired  upon  her, 
inflicting  the  wounds  upon  her  person  which  she  still 
bore.  That  then  a  teamster  in  the  employment  of  Bur¬ 
bank  &  Co.  appeared  in  sight,  driving  a  wagon  loaded 
with  oats,  and  they  went  to  attack  him,  taking  with 
them  her  grand-child,  a  boy  about  eight  years  of  age. 
That  they  fired  upon  the  teamster,  wounding  him  in 
the  arm,  after  which  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
for  that  time,  and  they  left  her,  no  doubt  believing  her 
to  be  dead,  or,  at  least,  in  a  dying  condition.  She  was 
conveyed  to  the  fort,  where  her  wounds  were  dressed, 
after  which  she  gradually  recovered.  A  party  was  sent 
out,  on  the  27th  of  August,  to  the  Old  Crossing,  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  body  of  her  son,  which  was  ac-- 
complished,  and  on  their  way  to  that  point  they  discov¬ 
ered  the  body  of  another  man  who  had  been  murdered, 
as  was  supposed,  on  the  24th. 

On  Saturday,  the  30th  of  August,  another  small 
party  were  sent  out,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  the 
Old  Crossing  for  reconnoitering  purposes,  and  to  col¬ 
lect  and  drive  to  the  fort  such  cattle  and  other  live 
stock  as  could  there  be  found.  They  had  proceeded 
ten  miles  on  their  way,  when  they  came  upon  a  party 
of  Indians,  in  ambush,  by  whom  they  were  fired  upon, 
and  one  of  their  party  killed.  The  remainder  of  the 
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squad  made  their  escape  unhurt,  but  Vyith  the  loss 
of  their  baggage-wagon,  five  mules,  and  their  camp 
equipage. 

At  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  the  Indians  appeared  in  large  numbers  in  sight  of 
the  fort.  At  this  time  nearly  all  the  live  stock  be¬ 
longing  to  the  post,  as  well  as  that  belonging  to  the 
citizens  then  quartered  within  the  work,  together  with 
the  cattle  that  had  been  intended  for  the  treaty  in 
contemplation  with  the  Eed  Lake  Indians,  were  all 
grazing  upon  the  prairie  in  rear  of  the  fort,  over  a 
range  extending  from  about  one-half  mile  to  three  miles 
from  it.  The  Indians  approached  boldly  within  this 
distance,  and  drove  off"  the  entire  herd,  about  fifty  head 
of  which  afterward  escaped.  They  succeeded,  however, 
in  taking  between  one  hundred  and  seventy  and  two 
hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  about  one  hundred  horses 
and  mules.  They  made  no  demonstration  against  the 
fort,  except  their  apparently  bold  acts  of  defiance;  but, 
from  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  in  men  and  arms, 
no  force  was  sent  out  to  dispute  with  them  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  property.  It  was  mortifying  in  the  extreme, 
especially  to  the  citizens,  to  be  compelled  to  look  thus 
quietly  on,  while  they  were  being  robbed  of  their  prop¬ 
erty,  and  dare  not  attempt  its  rescue,  lest  the  fort 
should  be  filled  with  their  enemies  in  their  absence. 

On  the  2d  day  of  September,  another  reconnoiter- 
ing  party  of  eight  were  sent  out  in  the  direction  of 
Breckinridge,  who  returned,  at  four  o’clock  P.  M., 
without  having  encountered  any  opposition  from  the 
Indians,  or  without  having  even  seen  any;  but  brought 
with  them  the  cattle  above  spoken  of  as  having  escaped 
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from  their  captors,  aud  were  found  running  at  large 
during  their  march. 

At  daybreak  of  the  following  morning,  the  3d  of 
September,  the  garrison  was  suddenly  called  to  arms 
by  the  report  of  alarm-shots  fired  by  the  sentinels  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  stack-yard  belonging  to  the  post. 
The  firing  soon  became  sharp  and  rapid  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  showing  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  upon  that 
point  in  considerable  force.  The  command  was  shortly 
after  given  for  all  those  stationed  outside  to  fall  back 
within  the  fortification.  About  the  same  time,  two  of 
the  haystacks  were  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  which 
greatly  emboldened  and  inflamed  the  spirits  of  the 
citizens,  whose  remaining  stock  they  considered  to  be 
in  extreme  jeopardy.  They  rushed  with  great  eager¬ 
ness  and  hardihood  to  the  stables,  and  as  the  first  two 
of  them  entered  on  one  side,  two  of  the  savages  had 
just  entered  from  the  other.  The  foremost  of  these 
men  killed  one  of  the  Indians  and  captured  his  gim. 
The  other  Indian  fired  upon  the  second  man,  wound¬ 
ing  him  severely  in  the  left  shoulder,  notwithstanding 
which,  he  afterward  shot  the  Indian  and  finished  him 
with  the  bayonet.  By  this  time  two  of  the  horses  had 
been  taken  away  and  two  killed. 

The  fight  was  kept  up  for  about  two  hours  and  a 
half,  during  which  time  three  of  the  inmates  of  the  fort 
were  seriously  wounded  (one  of  whom  afterward  died 
from  the  wound)  by  shots  from  the  enemy;  and  the 
commandant  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  right  arm 
from  an  accidental  shot,  fired  by  one  of  his  own  men. 
The  Indians  then  retired  without  having  been  able  to 
effect  an  entrance  into  the  fort,  and  without  having 
21 
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been  able  to  succeed  in  capturing  the  stock  of  borses 
and  cattle,  which,  most  probably,  had  been  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object  of  their  attack. 

Active  measures  were  taken  to  strengthen  the  out¬ 
works  of  the  fort.  The  principal  materials  at  hand 
were  cord-wood  and  hewn  timber,  but  of  this  there 
was  a  considerable  abundance.  By  means  of  these  the 
barracks  were  surrounded  with  a  breastwork  of  cord- 
wood,  well  filled  in  with  earth,  to  the  hight  of  eight 
;fepti  and  this,  capped  with  hewn  oak  timbers,  eight 
inches  square,  and  having  port-holes  between  them, 
from  which  a  fire  could  be  opened  on  the  advancing 
foe.  This  was  designed  both  as  a  means  of  protec¬ 
tion,  in  case  of  attack,  and  as  a  place  of  final  retreat 
in  case  the  main  fort  should  by  any  means  be  burned 
or  destroyed,  or  the  garrison  should  in  any  manner 
be  driven  from  it. 

On  Saturday,  the  6th  day  of  September,  the  same 
day  that  an  expedition  to  that  point  was  ordered  from 
the  3d  Eegiment,  the  fort  was  a  second  time  attacked. 
Immediately  after  daybreak  on  that  morning,  the  In- 
•dians,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  mounted  on  horse¬ 
back,  made  their  appearance  on  the  open  prairie  in  the 
rear  of  the  fort.  Their  intention  evidently  was,  by  this 
bold  and  defiant  challenge,  with  so  small  a  force,  to 
induce  the  garrison  to  leave  their  fortifications  and 
advance^against  them,  in  order  to  punish  their  au¬ 
dacity. 

Upon  becoming  satisfied  that  our  troops  could  not  be 
seduced  from  their  intrenchments,  the  Indians  sqon  dis¬ 
played  themselves  in  different  directions,  and  in  large 
numbers.  Their  principal  object  of  attack  in  this  in- 
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stance,  as  on  tlie  former  occasion,  seemed  to  be  tbe 
Government  stables,  seeming  determined  to  get  poss^ 
sion  of  the  remaining  horses  and  cattle  at  almost  aiij 
sacrifice,  even  if  they  should  make  no  other  acquisition. 

The  stables  are  upon  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  with  a 
grove  of  heavy  timber  lying  between  them  and  the 
river.  The  savages  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  the 
advantage  of  making  their  approach  upon  that  point 
from  this  latter  direction.  The  shores  of  the  river,  on 
both  sides,  were  lined  with  Indies  for  a  considerable 
distance,  as  their  war-whoops,  when  they  concluded  to 
commence  the  onset,  soon  gave  evidence.  They  seemed 
determined  to  frighten  the  garrison  into  a  cowardly 
submission,  or,  at  least,  to  drive  them  from  the  out¬ 
posts,  by  the  amount  and  unearthliness  of  their  whoops 
and  yells.  They,  in  turn,  however,  were  saluted  and 
partially  quieted  by  the  opening  upon  them  of  a  six.- 
pounder,  and  the  exploding  of  a  shell  in  the  midst  of 
their  ranks. 

A  large  force  was  led  by  one  of  their  chiefs,  from  the 
river  through  the  timber,  until  they  had  gained  a  close 
proximity  to  the  stables,  still  under  cover  of  large  trees 
in  the  grove.  When  no  nearer  position  could  be  gained 
without  presenting  themselves  in  the  open  ground,  they 
were  urged  by  their  leader  to  make  a  charge  upon  the 
point  thus  sought  to  be  gained,  and  take  the  place  by 
storm.  They  appeared  slow  in  rendering  obedience  to 
his  command,  whereby  they  were  to  expose  themselves 
in  an  open  space  intervening  between  them  and  the 
stables.  When,  at  length,  he  succeeded  in  creating  a 
stir  among  them  (for  it  assuredly  did  not  approach  the 
grandeur  of  a  charge),  they  were  met  by  such  a  volley 
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from  the  direction  in  which  they  were  desired  to  march, 
that  they  suddenly  reversed  their  advance,  and  each 
sought  the  body  of  a  tree,  behind  which  to  screen  him¬ 
self  from  the  threatened  storm  of  flying  bullets. 

As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fight  was 
now  conducted,  we  would  mention  a  part  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  adventures  of  Mr.  Walter  P.  Hills,  a  citizen,  who 
three  times  came  as  a  messenger  from  the  fort  during 
the  time  it  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  He  had  just 
returned  to  the  post  with  dispatches  from  this  office,  the 
evening  before  the  attack  was  made.  He  took  part  in 
the  engagement,  and  killed  his  Indian  in  the  early  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fight,  before  the  enemy  was  driven  across 
the  river. 

He  afterward  took  position  at  one  of  the  port-holes, 
where  he  paired  off  with  a  particular  Sioux  warrior, 
posted  behind  a  tree  of  his  own  selection.  He,  being 
acquainted  with  the  language  to  a  considerable  extent, 
saluted  and  conversed  with  his  antagonist,  and  as  the 
opportunity  was  presented,  each  would  fire  at  the  other. 
This  was  kept  up  for  about  an  hour,  without  damage 
to  either  party,  when  the  Indian  attempted  to  change 
his  position,  so  as  to  open  fire  from  the  opposite 
side  of  his  tree  from  that  w'hich  he  had  been  using 
hitherto.  In  this  maneuver  he  made  an  unfortunate 
exposure  of  his  person  in  the  direction  of  the  upper 
bastion  of  the  fort.  The  report  of  a  rifle  from  that 
point  was  heard,  and  the  Indian  was  seen  to  make  a 
sudden  start  backward,  when  a  second  and  third  shot 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  Mr.  Hills  beheld  his 
polite  opponent  stretched  a  corpse  upon  the  ground. 
He  expressed  himself  as  experiencing  a  feeling  of  dis- 
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satisfaction  at  beholding  the  death  of  his  enemy  thus 
inflicted  by  other  hands  than  his  own,  after  he  had  en¬ 
deavored  so  long  to  accomplish  the  same  object. 

Several  of  the  enemy  at  this  point  were  killed  while 
in  the  act  of  skulking  from  one  tree  to  another.  The 
artillery  of  the  post  was  used  with  considerable  effect 
during  the  engagement.  At  one  time  a  number  of  the 
enemy’s  horsemen  were  observed  collecting  upon  a  knoll 
on  the  prairie,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  fort,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  making  a 
charge.  A  howitzer  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
and  a  shell  was  planted  in  their  midst,  which  immedi¬ 
ately  afterward  exploded,  filling  the  air  with  dust,  sand, 
and  other  fragments.  When  this  had  sufficiently  cleared 
away  to  permit  the  knoll  to  be  again  seen,  the  whole 
troop,  horses  and  riders,  had  vanished,  and  could  no¬ 
where  be  discovered. 

The  fight  lasted  until  near  noon,  when  the  enemy 
withdrew,  taking  with  him  nearly  all  his  dead.  The 
loss  which  he  sustained  could  not  be  fully  ascertained, 
but,  from  the  number  killed  in  plain  view  of  the  works, 
and  the  marks  of  blood,  broken  guns,  old  rags,  and 
other  signs  discovered  where  the  men  had  fallen  or 
been  dragged  away  by  their  companions,  it  must  have 
been  very  severe.  Our  loss  was  one  man  killed  and 
two  wounded,  one  of  them  mortally. 

Mr.  Hills  left  the  fort  the  same  evening  as  bearer  of 
dispatches  to  head-quarters  at  St.  Paul,  where  he  arrived 
in  safety  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  September. 

Captain  Emil  A.  Buerger  was  appointed,  by  special 
order  from  head-quarters,  to  take  command  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Abercrombie.  He  -had 
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served  with,  some  distinction  in  the  Prussian  army  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  He  afterward  emigi-ated  to  the 
United  States,  and  became  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States, -and  making  a  declaration 
of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen.  He  enlisted  in  the 
second  company  of  Minnesota  Sharp-shooters,  and  was 
with  the  company  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  and  left  upon  the 
field.  He  was  there  found  by  the  enemy,  and  carried 
to  Eichmond  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  After  having  in  a 
great  measure  recovered  from  his  wounds,  he  was  pa¬ 
roled  and  sent  to  Benton  Barracks,  in  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  where  he  was  sojourning  at  the  time  the  3d  Eegi- 
ment  was  ordered  to  this  State.  As  the  regiment,  at 
that  time,  was  utterly  destitute  of  commissioned  officers, 
Captain  Buerger  was  designated  to  take  charge  and 
command  during  the  passage  from  St.  Louis,  and  to 
report  the  command  to  head-quarters  in  this  State. 

From  his  known  experience  and  bravery,  he  was 
selected  to  lead  the  expedition  to  the  Bed  Eiver  of 
the  North,  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Aber¬ 
crombie.  On  the  9th  of  September  he  was  informed, 
by  the  commandant  at  Fort  Snelling,  that  the  com¬ 
panies  commanded  respectively  by  Captains  George 
Atkinson  and  Eolla  Banks,  together  with  about  sixty 
men  of  the  3d  Eegiment,  under  command  of  Sergeant 
Dearborne,  had  been  assigned  to  his  command,  consti¬ 
tuting  an  aggregate  force  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men. 

The  next  day  (September  10)  arms  and  accouterments 
were  issued  to  the  men,  and,  before  noon  of  the  11th 
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September,  Captain  Atkinson’s  company  and  tbe  com¬ 
pany  formed  from  tbe  members  of  tbe  3d  Begiment 
were  ready  for  tbe  march.  With  these  Captain  Buer¬ 
ger  at  once  set  out,  leaving  Captain  Banks’s  company  to 
receive  their  clothing,  but  with  orders  to  follow  after 
and  overtake  the  others  as  soon  as  possible,  which  they 
did,  arriving  at  camp  and  reporting  about  three  o’clock 
the  next  morning. 

It  was  also  deemed  expedient  to  send  the  only  re¬ 
maining  field-piece  belonging  to  the  State  along  with 
the  expedition,  and  Lieutenant  Bobert  J.  McHenry  was, 
accordingly,  appointed  to  take  command  of  the  piece, 
and  was  sent  after  the  expedition,  which  he  succeeded 
in  overtaking,  near  Clear  water,  on  the  13th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  immediately  reported  for  further  orders  to 
the  captain  commanding  the  expedition. 

Being  detained  by  heavy  rains  and  muddy  roads,  the 
expedition  was  considerably  delayed  upon  its  march,  but 
arrived  at  Bichmond,  in  Stearns  County,  on  the  16th  of 
September,  and  encamped  in  a  fortification  erected  at 
that  point  by  the  citizens  of  the  place.  Upon  his  ar¬ 
rival,  Captain  Buerger  was  informed  that  the  night  pre¬ 
vious  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  neighboring 
village  of  Paynesville,  and  a  church  and  school-house 
had  been  burned,  and  that,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  a 
party  of  thirty  Sioux  warriors,  well  mounted,  had  been 
seen  by  some  of  the  Bichmond  home-guards,  about 
three  miles  beyond  the  Sauk  Biver  at  that  point. 

Captain  Buerger  thereupon  detailed  a  party  of  twen¬ 
ty  men  to  proceed  to  Bichmond,  to  patrol  up  and 
down  the  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  town  site  ex¬ 
tended,  and,  in  case  of  an  attack  being  made,  to  render 
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all  possible  or  necessary  assistance  and  aid  to  the  home 
militia;  at  the  same  time  he  held  the  remainder  of  his 
command  in  readiness  to  meet  any  emergency  that 
might  arise,  No  Indians  appeared  during  the  night, 
and,  on  the  morning  following,  the  march  was  resumed. 

On  the  19th  of  September  the  expedition  reached 
Wyman’s  Station,  at  the  point  where  the  road  enters 
the  Alexandria  Woods.”  At  the  setting  out  of  the 
expedition  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  means 
of  transportation  for  the  baggage  and  supplies  necessary 
for  the  force.  The  fitting  out  of  so  many  other  ex¬ 
peditions  and  detachments  about  the  same  time  had 
drawn  so  heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the  country, 
that  scarcely  a  horse  or  wagon  could  be  obtained, 
either  by  contract  or  impressment.  Although  Mr. 
Kimball,  the  quarter-master  of  the  expedition,  had 
been  assiduously  engaged  from  the  8th  of  September 
in  endeavoring  to  obtain  such  transportation,  yet,  on 
the  11th,  he  had  but  partially  succeeded  in  his  en¬ 
deavors. 

Captain  Buerger  had  refused  longer  to  delay,  and 
started  at  once  with  the  means  then  at  hand,  leaving 
directions  for  others  to  be  sent  forward  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  would  allow.  The  march  was  much  less 
rapid,  for  want  of  this  part  of  the  train.  These,  for¬ 
tunately,  arrived  while  the  command  was  encamped  at 
Wyman’s  Station,  just  before  the  commencement  of 
what  was  considered  the  dangerous  part  of  the  march. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  Captains  Barrett  and 
Freeman,  having  united  their  commands,  determined  to 
make  the  attempt  to  relieve  Fort  Abercrombie,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  our  previous  orders.  They  broke  up  camp 
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on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and,  by  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  had  reached  Lake  Amelia,  near  the  old  trail  to 
Bed  Biver,  where  they  encamped.  During  the  night 
a  messenger  arrived  at  their  camp,  bearing  dispatches 
from  Captain  McCoy,  advising  them  of  the  advancfe  of 
the  expedition  under  command  of  Captain  Buerger,  by 
whom  they  were  directed  to  await  further  orders. 

On  the  18th  they  received  orders  directly  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Buerger,  directing  them  to  proceed  to  Wyman’s 
Station,  on  the  Alexandria  road,  and  join  his  command 
at  that  point  on  the  19th,  which  was  promptly  exe¬ 
cuted.  Captain  Buerger  expresses  himself  as  being 
highly  pleased  with  these  companies,  both  officers  and 
men.  He  had  been  directed  to  assume  command  over 
these  companies,  and  believing  the  country  in  his  rear 
to.  be  then  sufficiently  guarded,  and  being  so  well 
pleased  with  both  companies  that  he  disliked  to  part 
with  either,  he  ordered  them  to  join  the  expedition 
during  the  remainder  of  the  march. 

By  the  accession  of  these  companies  the  strengtji  of 
the  expedition  was  increased  to  something  over  four 
hundred  effective  men.  This  whole  force,  with  the 
entire  train,  marched  on  the  20th  of  September,  and 
passed  through  the  “Alexandria  Woods”  without  see¬ 
ing  any  Indians.  After  passing  Sauk  Center,  however, 
there  was  not  an  inhabitant  to  be  seen,  and  the  whole 
country  had  been  laid  waste.  The  houses  were  gen¬ 
erally  burned,  and  those  that  remained  had  been  plun¬ 
dered  of  their  contents,  and  broken  up,  until  they  were 
mere  wrecks,  while  the  stock  and  produce  of  the  farms 
had  been  all  carried  off  or  destroyed. 

On  the  21st  they  passed  the  spot  where  a  Mr.  An- 
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drew  Austin  .had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians  a  short 
time  previous.  His  body  was  found,  terribly  mutilated, 
the  head  having  been  severed  from  the  body,  and  lying 
about  forty  rods  distant  from  it,  with  the  scalp  torn 
off.  It  was  buried  by  the  expedition  in  the  best  style 
that  circumstances  would  admit.  Pomme  de  Terre 
Eiver  was  reached  in  the  evening. 

On  the  22d  they  arrived  at  the  Old  Crossing,  on  the 
Otter  Tail  Eiver,  between  Dayton  and  Breckinridge, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  latter  place. 

On  the  23d  the  march  was  resumed,  and  nothing 
worthy  of  remark  occurred  until  the  expedition  had 
approached  within  about  a  mile  of  the  Eed  Eiver,  and 
almost  within  sight  of  Port  Abercrombie.  At  this 
point  a  dense  smoke  was  observed  in  the  direction  of 
the  fort,  and  the  impression  created  among  the  troops 
was,  that  the  post  had  already  fallen,  and  was  now 
being  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  victorious  savages, 
through  the  means  of  ^their  favorite  element  of  war. 

Upon  ascending  an  eminence- where  a  better  view 
could  be  obtained,  a  much  better  state  of  affairs  was 
discovered  to  be  existing.  There  stood  the  little  fort, 
yet  monarch  of  the  prairie,  and  the  flag  of  the  Union 
was  still  waving  above  its  battlements.  The  fire  from 
which  the  smoke  was  arising  was  between  the  command 
and  the  post,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the 
prairie,  which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  Indians,  with 
the  evident  design  of  cutting  off  the  expedition  from 
the  crossing  of  the  river.  After  they  had  advanced  a 
short  distance  further  toward  the  river,  a  party  of 
thirteen  Indians  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank,  rush¬ 
ing  in  wild  haste  from  a  piece  of  woods.  They  hastily 
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fired  a  few  shots  at  our  men  from  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  yards,  inflicting  no  injury  upon  any 
one  of  the  command,  after  which  they  disappeared,  in 
great  trepidation,  behind  some  bushes  on  the  river 
shore. 

A  detachment,  comprising  twenty  mounted  men  of 
Captain  Freeman’s  company,  under  command  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Taylor,  and  twenty  from  the  members  of  the  3d 
Eegiment,  the  latter  to  act  as  skirmishers  in  the  woods, 
was  directed  to  cross  the  river  with  all  possible  celerity, 
and  follow  the  retreating  enemy.  The  men  entered 
upon  the  duty  assigned  them  with  the  greatest  zeal,* 
crossed  the  river,  and  followed  in  the  direction  taken 
by  the  Indians. 

Captain  Buerger  took  with  him  the  remaining  force 
of  the  3d  Eegiment  and  the  field-piece,  and  proceeded 
up  the  river  to  a  point  where  he  suspected  the  Indians 
would  pass  in  their  retreat,  and  where  he  was  able  to 
conceal  his  men  from  their  sight  until  within  a  very 
short  distance. 

He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  savages  were 
retreating,  under  cover  of  the  woods,  across  the  prairie, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Wild  Eice  Eiver.  The  whole 
expedition  was  then  ordered  to^cross  the  river,  which 
was  effected  in  less  than  an  hour,  the  men  not  awaiting 
to  be  carried  over  in  wagons,  but  plunging  into  the 
water,  breast-deep,  and  wading  to  the  opposite  shore. 

By  this  time  the  savages  had  retreated  some  three 
miles,  and  were  about  entering  the  heavy  timber  be¬ 
yond  the  prairie,  and  further  pursuit  was  considered 
useless.  The  march  was  continued  to  the  fort,  at  which 
place  the  expedition  arrived  about  four  o'clock  of  the 
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same  day,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  imprisoned  garrison 
and  citizens,  who  welcomed  their  deliverers  with  un¬ 
bounded  cheers  and  demonstrations  of  delight. 

When  the  moving  columns  of  the  expedition  were 
first  descried  from  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  they  were 
taken  to  be  Indians  advancing  to  another  attack.  All 
was  excitement  and  alarm.  The  following  description 
of  the  after-part  of  the  scene  is  fro,m  the  pen  of  a  lady 
who  was  an  inmate  of  the  fort  during  the  long  weeks 
that  they  were  besieged,  and  could  not  dare  to  venture 
beyond  half  cannon-shot  from  the  post  without  being  in 
imminent  peril  of  her  life ; 

“About  five  o’clock  the  report  came  to  quarters  that  the  In¬ 
dians  were  again  coming  from  up  toward  Bridges.  With  a  tele¬ 
scope  we  soon  discovered  four  white  men,  our  messengers,  riding 
at  full  speed,  who,  upon  reaching  here,  informed  us  that,  in  one 
half  hour,  we  would  be  reinforced  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
Language  can  never  express  the  delight  of  all.  Some  wept,  some 
laughed,  others  hallooed  and  cheered.  The  soldiers  and  citizens 
here  formed  in  a  line  and  went  out  to  meet  them.  It  was  quite 
dark  before  they  all  got  in.  We  all  cheered  so,  that  the  next 
day  more  than  half  of  us  could  hardly  speak  aloud.  The  ladies 
all  went  out,  and,  as  they  passed,  cheered  them.  They  were  so 
dusty  I  did  not  know  one  of  them.” . 

On  the  same  day  that  the  expedition  reached  the  fort, 
but  at  an  early  hour,  it  had  been  determined  to  dis¬ 
patch  a  messenger  to  St.  Paul,  with  reports  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  garrison,  and  a  request  for  assistance. 
The  messenger  was  escorted  a  considerable  distance  by 
a  force  of  twenty  men,  composed  partly  of  soldiers  and 
partly  of  the  citizens  quartered  at  the  post.  When 
returning,  and  within  about  a  mile  of  the  fort,  they 
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\vere  fired  upon  by  Indians  in  ambush,  and  two  of  tbe 
number,  one  citizen  and  one  soldier,  were  killed,  and 
fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  others,  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  exertions,  succeeded  in  making  their  escape, 
and  returned  to  the  garrison. 

The  next  morning,  about  two-thirds  of  the  mounted 
company,  under  command  of  Captain  Freeman,  escorted 
by  a  strong  infantry  force,  went  out  to  search  for  the 
bodies  of  those  slain  on  the  day  before.  After  scour¬ 
ing  the  woods  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  bodies 
were  found  upon  the  prairie,  some  sixty  or  eighty  rods 
apart,  mangled  and  mutilated  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  almost  deprived  of  human  form.  The  body  of  the 
citizen  was  found  ripped  open  from  the  center  of  the 
abdomen  to  the  throat.  The  heart  and  liver  were  en¬ 
tirely  removed,  while  the  lungs  were  torn  out  and  left 
upon  the  outside  of  the  chest.  The  head  was  cut  off, 
scalped,  and  thrust  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
with  the  face  toward  the  feet.  The  hands  were  cut  off 
and  laid  side  by  side,  with  the  palms  downward,  a  short 
distance  from  the  main  portion  of  the  body.  The  body 
of  the  soldier  had  been  pierced  by  two  balls,  one  of 
which  must  have  occasioned  almost  instant  death.  When 
found,  it  was  lying  upon  the  face,  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  completely  smashed  and  beaten  in  with  clubs, 
while  the  brains  were  scattered  around  upon  the  grass. 
It  exhibited  eighteen  bayonet-wounds  in  the  back,  and 
one  of  the  legs  had  received  a  gash  almost,  or  quite,  to 
the  bone,  extending  from  the  calf  to  the  junction  with 
the  body. 

The  citizen  had  lived  in  the  vicinity  for  years.  The 
Indians  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  father's 
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house,  sharing  the  hospitalities  of  the  dwelling,  and 
receiving  alms  of  the  family.  He  must  have  been  well 
known  to  the  savages  who  inflicted  such  barbarities 
upon  his  lifeless  form;  neither  could  they  have  had 
aught  against  him,  except  his  belonging  to  a  different 
race,  and  his  being  found  in  a  country  over  which  they 
wished  to  re-establish  their  supremacy. 

That  his  body  had  been  treated  with  still  greater 
indignity  and  cruelty  than  that  of  the  soldier  was  in 
accordance  with  feelings  previously  expressed  to  some 
of  the  garrison.  In  conversation  with  some  of  the  Sioux, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  they-  de¬ 
clared  a  very  strong  hatred  against  the  settlers  in  the 
country,  as  they  frightened  away  the  game,  and  thus 
interfered  with  their  hunting.  They  objected,  in  simi¬ 
lar  terms,  to  having  United  States  troops  quartered  so 
near  them,  but  said  they  did  not  blame  the  soldiers,  as 
they  had  to  obey  orders,  and  go  wherever  they  were 
directed,  but  the  settlers  had  encroached  upon  them  of 
their  own  free  will  and  as  a  matter  of  choice ;  for  this 
reason  the  citizens  should  be  severely  dealt  with. 

Ho  more  Indians  were  seen  around  the  fort  until  the 
26th  of  September.  At  about  seven  o’clock  of  that  day, 
as  Captain  Freeman’s  company  were  watering  their 
horses  at  the  river,  a  volley  was  fired  upon  them  by  a 
party  of  Sioux,  who  had  placed  themselves  in  ambush 
for  the  purpose.  One  man,  who  had  gone  as  teamster 
with  the  expedition,  was  mortally  wounded,  so  that  he 
died  the  succeeding  night ;  the  others  were  unharmed. 
From  behind  the  log-buildings  and  breastworks  the  fire 
was  soon  returned  with  considerable  effect,  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  enemy  were  seen  to  fall  and  be  carried  off 
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"by  their  comrades.  At  one  time  two  Indians  were 
observed  skulking  near  the  river.  They  were  fired  upon 
by  three  men  from  the  fortification,  and  both  fell,  when 
they  were  dragged  away  by  their  companions. 

On  another  occasion,  during  the  fight,  one  of  the  ene¬ 
my  was  discovered  perched  on  a  tree,  where  he  had  sta¬ 
tioned  himself,  either  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  view 
of  the  movements  inside  of  the  fort,  or  to  gain  a  mgre 
favorable  position  for  firing  upon  our  men.  He  was 
fired  upon  by  a  member  of  Captain  Barret’s  company, 
when  he  released  his  hold  upon  the  tree  and  fell  heavily 
into  a  fork  near  the  ground,  from  which  he  was  removed 
and  borne  off  by  his  comrades.  In  a  very  short  time 
a  howitzer  was  brought  into  position,  and  a  few  shells 
(which  the  Indians  designate  as  rotten  bullets)  were 
thrown  among  them,  silencing  their  fire  and  causing 
them  to  withdraw. 

A  detachment,  comprising  Captain  Freeman's  com¬ 
pany,  fifty  men  of  the  3d  Eegiment,  and  a  squad  in 
charge  of  a  howitzer,  were  ordered  in  pursuit,  and 
started  over  the  prairie,  up  the  river.  At  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles  they  came  upon  the  Sioux  camp,  but 
the  warriors  fled  in  the  greatest  haste  and  consterna¬ 
tion  upon  their  approach.  A  few  shots  were  fired  at 
them  in  their  flight,  to  which  they  replied  by  yells,  but 
were  in  too  great  haste  to  return  the  fire.  The  how¬ 
itzer  was  again  opened  upon  them,  whereupon  their 
yelling  suddenly  ceased,  and  they  rushed,  if  possible, 
with  still  greater  celerity  through  the  brush  and  across 
the  river. 

Their  camp  was  taken  possession  of,  and  was  found 
to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  plunder,  composed 
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of  a  variety  of  articles,  a  stock  of  liquors  being  part 
of  the  assortment.  Every  thing  of  value  was  carried 
to  the  fort,  and  the  remainder  was  burned  upon  the 
ground. 

On  the  evening  of  September  29  a  light  skirmish 
was  had  with  a  small  party  of  Sioux,  who  attempted  to 
gain  an  ambush  in  order  to  fire  upon  the  troops  while 
wMerfng  their  horses,  as  on  a  previous  occasion.  Fire 
was  first  opened  upon  them,  which  they  returned, 
wounding  one  man.  They  were  immediately  routed 
and  driven  off,  but  with  what  loss,  if  any,  was  unknown. 

On  the  30th  of  September  Captain  Freeman’s  com¬ 
pany  and -the  members  of  the  3d  Regiment,  together 
with  a  number  of  citizens  and  families,  started  on  their 
return  from  Fort  Abercrombie  to  St.  Cloud.  They 
passed  by  where  the  town  of  Dayton  had  formerly  stood, 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  which  was  then  found  remaining. 
The  dead  body  of  one  of  the  citizens,  who  had  been 
murdered,  was  there  found,  and  buried  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  whole  train 
arrived  in  safety  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
without  having  experienced  any  considerable  adven¬ 
tures  on  the  journey. 
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South-western  Department— Hon.  Charles  E.  Flandrau— Fears  of  "Winnebagoea 
and  Sioux — Troops  directed  to  Report  at  Winnebago  City— Edgerton  ordered 
to  New  Ulm — New  Ulm  Evacuated — Encampment  at  Crisp’s  Farm — Flan- 
drau’s  appeal  to  his  Men  to  return  and  hold  New  Ulm — The  reason  of  their 
Refusal— Flandrau  commands  all  the  Troops  of  the  South-western  Frontier — 
Mankato  raises  a  Company  for  the  Defense  of  New  Ulm — Same  Company 
sworn  into  the  Service  for  Thirty  Days— Head-quarters  at  South  Bend — 
Troops  sent  to  Madelia — Fortifications  at  Winnebago  City — Major  Charles 
E.  Read  reports  to  Flandrau  at  South  Bend— Bierbauer— Wakefield— John  R. 
Ross — Captain  Dane — Captain  Post — Colonel  J.  R.  Jones — Aldrich  Ambler— 
Sownders— Meagher— Cleary— Porter— Captain  Cox  erects  a  Log  Fort  at  Ma¬ 
delia — ^Attack  on  Butternut  Valley — Names  of  their  killed — Sioux  Raid  in 
Watonwan  County — Pursuit  of  the  Indians — State  Troops  relieved  from  duty — 
Colonel  Sibley  advances  from  St.  Peter— Captain  A.  K.  Skaro  left  to  guard 
the  Town — Conclusion. 


In  the  south-western  portion  of  the  State  a  Depart¬ 
ment  was  organized  under  the  control  of  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Flandrau.  A  short  account  of  the  operations  in  this 
quarter  is  here  subjoined,  taken  from  the  Adjutant- 
General’s  Report. 

That  portion  of  our  frontier  lying  between  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Eiver  and  the  Iowa  line  was,  during  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  supposed  to  occupy  a  position  of  ex¬ 
treme  danger.  As  the  Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians  W'as 
located  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  its  being 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Sioux,  the  inhabitants 
were  afraid  of  attacks  from  both  the  tribes.  It  was,  at 
22 
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first,  feared  that  a  general  league  had  been  formed  be¬ 
tween  all  the  tribes  upon  our  borders.  Indeed,  there 
were  good  grounds  for  such  a  belief.  The  Chippewas 
had  assumed  a  very  haughty  and  threatening  aspect, 
and  had  committed  some  depredations  upon  the  whites, 
while  it  was  reliably  stated  that  they  had  declared 
themselves  allies  of  the  Sioux.  As  the  Winnebagoes 
had  always  lived  at  peace  and  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Sioux,  while  the  latter  and  the  Chippewas  were 
nearly  always  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  regard  to 
each  other,  indications  were  much  more  in  favor  of  an 
alliance  between  the  Winnebagoes  and  the  Sioux  than 
between  the  latter  and  the  Chippewas. 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  assistance  to  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  orders  were  issued,  on  the  27th  day 
of  August,  directing  the  companies  of  mounted  men 
then  forming  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State  to 
proceed  in  that  direction  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment. 

In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  a  company,  comprising 
sixty-three  members,  under  command  of  Captain  Cor¬ 
nelius  F.  Buck,  marched  from  Winona,  on  the  1st  of 
September,  in  the  evening.  They  met  upon  the  route 
great  numbers  of  the  settlers  from  the  frontier,  fleeing 
to  the  more  thickly-settled  regions  for  protection,  some 
taking  with  them  their  cattle  and  household  furniture, 
and  others  having  deserted  all,  being  glad  to  have 
escaped  with  their  lives.  Upon  meeting  the  company, 
many  of  them  were  induced  to  return  to  their  homes. 
The  company  arrived  at  Winnebago  City,  in  Faribault 
County,  on  the  7th  of  September. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  that  place,  they  were  informed, 
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by  a  scouting  party  that  had  just  come  in,  that  three 
days  previously  the  Indians  had  appeared  in  the  settle¬ 
ment,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chain  Lakes,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Winnebago  City,  and,  among 
other  depredations,  had  burned  three  dwelling-houses. 

On  the  2d  of  September  a  mounted  company  of  one 
hundred  and  four  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Nathan  P.  Colburn,  marched  for  the  same  region  of 
country  from  Chatfield,  in  the  county  of  Fillmore.  On 
the  next  day  they  were  followed  by  another  company 
of  over  seventy  men,  from  the  same  place,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Post. 

On  the  25th  of  August  Captain  A.  J.  Edgerton,  of, 
the  10th  Regiment,  arrived  with  his  company,  one 
hundred  and  nine  strong,  at  the  Winnebago  Agency, 
where  he  found  the  inhabitants  in  great  terror  and 
alarm  for  fear  of  an  uprising  among  the  Winnebagoes, 
as  well  as  an  attack  from  the  Sioux,  He  immediately 
sent  a  messenger  to  report  his  command  to  Colonel  Sib¬ 
ley,  at  the  same  time  informing  him  of  the  terror  that 
pervaded  the  neighborhood  where  he  was  then  en¬ 
camped. 

Captain  Edgerton  wms  ordered  by  Colonel  Sibley  to 
march  immediately  to  the  relief  of  New  Ulm.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  these  orders,  the  march  was  commenced, 
but,  while  upon  the  route,  information  was  received  of 
the  evacuation  of  that  place,  and  he  was  thereupon  or¬ 
dered  back  to  the  Agency. 

On  the  route  from  New  Ulm  to  Mankato,  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  former  place.  Colonel  Charles  E.  Flan- 
drau  encamped,  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
at  Crisp’s  farm,  about  half  way  between  the  two  places, 
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while  the  rest  of  the  train  proceeded  to  Mankato.  The 
next  morning,  (August  26,)  feeling  the  necessity  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  country  lying  between  Mankato  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  points  to  the  westward,  he  appealed  to  the  command 
to  return  with  him  to  New  Ulm,  and  hold  that  point 
against  the  enemy  until  Colonel  Sibley  could  come  up 
with  the  main  body  of  his  expedition.  To  this  the 
great  majority  of  the  men  refused  to  assent.  They  had 
not  heard  from  their  families  since  they  first  marched, 
and  were  in  fear  lest  they  might  have  been  murdered 
by  the  savages,  or,  at  least,  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  they  did  not  feel  disposed  to  continue  longer 
in  camp  until  the  truth  as  to  those  matters  could  be 
ascertained. 

All,  therefore,  refused  to  return  to  New  Ulm,  with 
the  exception  of  Captain  Cox  and  about  forty  men.  It 
was  not  deemed  safe  by  the  Colonel  to  attempt  the  re¬ 
occupation  of  the  town  with  so  small  a  force,  and  the 
idea  was  abandoned.  He  then  proposed  that  the  force 
should  make  a  stand  at  the  point  which  they  then  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  hold  the  same  until  reinforced;  but  this 
proposition  likewise  failed  to  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  men.  The  whole  force  was  then  marched  to  Man¬ 
kato,  and  the  men,  after  remaining  over  night,  dis¬ 
persed,  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

Shortly  afterward,  orders  were  issued  to  Colonel  Flan- 
drau,  directing  him  to  assume  command  over  all  ihe 
troops  that  should  arrive  or  be  raised  on  the  south¬ 
western  frontier,  and  to  dispose  of  them  so  as  best  to 
restore  confidence  among  the  settlers  and  defend  the 
border  from  the  further  incursions  of  the  Indians.  He 
immediately  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
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Bssigned  him,  and  attempted  the  organization  of  com¬ 
panies  for  the  service. 

As  early  as  the  19th  day  of  August,  upon  the  first 
news  of  the  outbreak,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  was 
called  at  Mankato,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  mili¬ 
tary  company,  for  immediate  service  against  the  sav¬ 
ages.  A  company  was  formed,  in  pursuance  thereof, 
comprising  eighty-two  men,  officers  and  privates,  and 
the  captaincy  was  bestowed  by  the  company  upon  Wil¬ 
liam  Bierbauer,  who,  on  the  next  day,  marched  with  his 
command  for  New  Ulm.  After  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  subsequent  battles  fought  at  that  place,  and 
losing  two  of  the  members  killed  and  five  wounded,  the 
company  returned  to  Mankato,  and  was  disbanded. 

On  the  31st  day  of  August,  however,  at  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  Colonel  Flandrau,  the  company  was  reorganized, 
with  forty-four  members,  and  sworn  into  the  service 
for  the  period  of  thirty  days.  On  the  following  day, 
Captain  Bierbauer  reported  the  company  at  South 
Bend,  at  which  place  Colonel  Flandrau  had  established 
his  head-quarters.  They  remained  at  this  point,  en¬ 
gaged  in  erecting  breastworks,  scouting  the  country  in 
the  vicinity,  and  affording  such  aid  as  seemed  necessary 
to  the  settlers  in  securing  their  property,  until  their 
term  of  service  had  expired.  Some  still  continued  in 
the  service.  These  were  ordered  to  Madelia,  at  which 
post  they  remained  until  the  12th  day  of  October,  when 
a  portion  of  the  troops  belonging  to  the  25th  Kegiment 
of  Wisconsin  Volunteers  were  sent  to  their  relief,  when, 
their  services  being  no  longer  considered  necessary, 
they  returned  to  their  homes. 

On  the  23d  day  of  Augus^,  a  company  was  organized 
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at  Winnebago  City,  in  the  county  of  Faribault,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  H.  W.  Holley,  comprising 
fifty-eight  members,  officers  and  men.  Twenty  of  the 
members  were  mounted,  and  were  kept  constantly  on 
scouting  duty  west  of  the  Blue  Earth  Kiver,  in  the 
counties  of  Faribault,  Martin,  and  Watonwan.  The 
other  members  of  the  company  remained  generally  on 
picket  duty,  in  guarding  the  town  and  country  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  company  likewise  made  one 
expedition  into  Watonwan  County,  passing  through  Ma- 
delia,  and  thence  westwardly  to  the  Little  Cottonwood 
River.  They  also  made  one  expedition  to  Fir  Lake, 
on  the  border  of  Jackson  County,  and  two  expeditions 
to  Chain  Lakes,  in  Martin  County.  On  the  7th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  Fillmore  County  Rangers,  under  command 
of  Captain  Colburn,  arrived  at  Winnebago  City,  and,  by 
direction  of  Colonel  Flandrau,  established  their  head¬ 
quarters  at  that  point,  after  which  the  Winnebago  City 
Guards,  under  command  of  Captain  Holley,  believing 
that  their  services  were  no  longer  required,  disbanded, 
and  the  members  returned  to  their  homes. 

A  company  of  forty- two  members  was  formed,  under 
command  of  Captain  J.  B.  Wakefield,  at  Blue  Earth 
City,  in  Faribault  County,  and  was  organized  on  the 
6th  day  of  September.  Captain  Wakefield  immediately 
reported  his  command  to  Colonel  Flandrau,  and  was  by 
him  ordered  to  remain  at  Blue  Earth  City,  and  to  erect 
fortifications  and  adopt  means  for  subsisting  his  men 
during  their  term  of  service. 

A  substantial  fortification  of  earth-work,  capped  with 
heavy  timbers,  through  which  port-holes  were  cut,  was 
speedily  constructed.  It  was  eight  rods  square,  with 
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a  bastion  at  each  corner,  and  provided  with  a  ditch 
around  the  entire  structure.  Within  the  inclosure  four 
buildings  were  erected,  which  afforded  ample  room  for 
all  the  families  seeking  protection  at  that  place,  as 
well  as  commodious  quarters  for  the  troops  necessary 
for  its  defense. 

Daily  communication  was  kept  up,  by  means  of  cou¬ 
riers,  both  with  the  head-quarters  at  South  Bend  and 
the  Iowa  forces  located  at  Iowa  Lake,  near  the  south¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  State.  No  attack  was  made  upon 
the  post  by  the  Indians ;  and,  on  the  5th  day  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  confidence  having  been  restored  to  the  settlers  of 
that  region,  and  all  apprehensions  of  an  immediate  at¬ 
tack  having  subsided,  the  company  disbanded,  and  its 
members  returned  to  their  ordinary  occupations. 

Major  Charles  K.  Bead,  of  the  State  militia,  with  a 
squad  of  men  from  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State, 
was  the  first  who  reported  to  Colonel  Dlandrau  after 
his  head-quarters  were  established  at  South  Bend,  and 
was  retained  at  that  point.  Captain  Bierbauer’s  com¬ 
pany,  from  Mankato,  was  next  reported,  and  was  sta¬ 
tioned  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  A  company  and 
a  half  were  organized  from  among  the  citizens  of  New 
Ulm,  and  were  stationed  at  that  point.  Captain  Dane, 
of  the  9th  Begiment,  with  his  company,  temporarily 
mounted  upon  citizens’  horses,  was  also  stationed  at 
New  Ulm. 

Captain  Post  and  Colonel  J ohn  B.  J ones,  of  the  State 
militia,  reported  a  company  of  mounted  men  from  the 
county  of  Fillmore,  and  were  assigned  a  position  at 
Garden  City.  The  company  of  mounted  men  under 
command  of  Captain  Colburn  was  stationed  at  Win- 
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nebago  City.  Captain  "Wakefield,  as  already  stated, 
was  stationed  at  Blue  Eartli  City.  Captain  Buck,  witk 
his  company,  was  stationed  at  Lake  Martin,  the  north¬ 
ernmost  of  the  Chain  Lakes,  in  Martin  County.  Cap¬ 
tain  Edgerton,  of  the  10th  Regiment,  was  stationed 
with  his  company  at  the  Winnebago  Agency.  Captain 
Aldrich,  of  the  8th  Regiment,  reported  his  company  at 
South  Bend,  and  was  placed  in  position  at  New  Ulm. 
Captain  Ambler,  of  the  10th  Regiment,  reported  his 
company,  and  was  stationed  at  Mankato.  Captain 
Sanders,  of  the  10th  Regiment,  reported  his  company, 
and  was  stationed  at  Le  Sueur.  A  company  of  citizen 
militia,  under  command  of  Captain  Meagher,  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  Mankato,  and  stationed  at  that  place.  Another 
company  of  the  same  kind,  under  command  of  Captain 
Cleary,  was  organized  and  stationed  at  Marysburg,  near 
the  Winnebago  Reserve.  A  similar  company,  under 
command  of  Captain  Porter,  was  organized  and  re¬ 
mained.  Several  small  squads  of  citizens  were  organ¬ 
ized  and  stationed  at  different  points  throughout  this 
region  of  country,  and  were  furnished  with  ammunition 
and  some  rations. 

After  the  arrival  of  Captain  Aldrich’s  company  at 
New  Ulm,  Captain  Dane’s  company,  in  its  mounted 
condition,  was  ordered  into  position  at  Camp  Crisp,  on 
Crisp’s  farm,  about  midway  between  New  Ulm  and 
South  Bend.  About  the  same  time  Captain  Cox,  with 
a  command  composed  of  detachments  from  different 
companies,  was  sent  to  Madelia.  At  this  point  a  log 
fort  was  erected  on  what  was  said  to  be  the  most  com¬ 
manding  site  that  was  to  be  found  within  a  circuit  of 
twenty  miles.  It  was  octagonal  in  form,  and  two  stories 
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in  higlit,  with  thirty  feet  between  the  walls.  This  was 
inclosed  by  a  breastwork  and  ditch  six  feet  deep  and 
four  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  with  projecting  squares 
of  similar  thickness  on  the  corners,  from  which  the  ditch 
could  be  swept  throughout  its  entire  length.  This 
structure  was  named  Fort  Cox,  in  honor  of  its  projector. 

From  this  disposition  of  the  forces  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  commanded  by  Colonel  Flandrau,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  held  the  entire  frontier  from  New  Ulm  down 
the  Minnesota  River  to  South  Bend,  and  thence  up  the 
Blue  Earth  River  to  the  Iowa  line,  with  two  advanced 
posts  on  the  Watonwan  River  and  at  Lake  Martin.  No 
substantial  change  was  made  on  this  line  of  defense  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  active  hostilities. 

On  the  10th  of  September  the  Indians  made  a  bold 
attack  upon  the  Butternut  Valley,  in  Blue  Earth  County, 
near  the  Brown  County  line.  They  were  first  seen  on 
the  farm  of  Jtobert  Jones,  near  the  Little  Cottonwood 
River,  where  Mr.  Jones  and  another  man  were  in  the 
act  of  stacking  grain.  The  men  both  made  their  escape 
by  flight  and  concealment,  though  closely  pursued  by 
the  savages. 

They  were  next  seen  at  the  house  of  James  Morgan, 
near  the  Welsh  church,  in  Butternut  Valley.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  families,  twenty-two  persons  in  all,  had  collected 
in  this  dwelling  for  mutual  protection.  A  suspicious 
noise  being  heard  by  those  within,  a  Mr.  Lewis  stepped 
to  the,  door,  and  raised  his  left  hand  to  shield  his  eyes, 
as  it  was  not  yet  fully  daylight.  Three  shots  were  im¬ 
mediately  fired  into  the  door  by  Indians,  one  ball  pass¬ 
ing  through  Mr.  Lewis’s  left  hand,  shattering  it  severely, 
and  another  .entering  the  body  of  James  Edwards,  kill- 
23 
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ing  him  instantly;  the  third  shot  was  without  effect. 
Without  further  molesting  the  inmates,  the  savages 
passed  on  down  the  valley,  killing  Thomas  J.  Davis, 
whom  they  waylaid  while  engaged  in  searching  for 
cattle. 

About  eight  o’clock  on  the  same  morning,  they  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Jonas  Mohr,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Camp  Crisp,  where  Captain  Dane’s 
company  was  then  stationed.  A  thrashing  party  were 
at  work  in  an  adjoining  field ;  and,  as  Mr.  John  W. 
Trask  was  going  for  a  wagon-load  of  hay  or  grain,  seven 
Indians  came  upon  him.  As  they  were  dressed  in  the 
ordinary  costume  of  the  whites,  their  real  character  was 
not  suspected  until  he  was  almost  within  their  midst. 
One  of  their  number  fired  upon  him,  the  ball  passing 
through  his  right  wrist.  He  then  endeavored  to  make 
his  escape  to  an  adjoining  corn-field,  but  was  pursued 
and  fired  at  by  one  of  the  Indians,  when  he  shortly 
afterward  fell  fainting  to  the  ground,  and,  being  thought 
killed,  was  not  further  molested.  The  other  savages 
pursued  Mr.  Mohr  and  Mr.  Page,  the  latter  of  whom 
escaped,  but  the  former  was  shot  through  the  head. 
He  was  afterward  carried  to  Camp  Crisp,  where  he  died 
shortly  after  his  arrival.  In  the  same  vicinity  John  S. 
Jones  was  killed  and  scalped. 

As  soon  as  word  wa^  brought  to  Camp  Crisp,  a  force 
of  thirty-two  men,  in  two  detachments,  was  sent  into 
the  Butternut  Valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Welsh 
church,  and  another  squad  was  dispatched  in  pursuit  of 
those  seen  at  Mohr’s  farm.  As  the  savages  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  making  for  the  woods  on  the  Minnesota 
Biver,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  ford  across  the  stream,  six- 
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teen  men  were  sent  to  that  point  in  order  to  watch  the 
crossing. 

As  soon  as  news  of  the  attack  was  brought  to  the 
head-quarters  at  South  Bend,  Major  Bead,  with  most 
of  the  mounted  troops  stationed  at  that  point,  started 
in  pursuit.  This  force  and  that  of  Dane’s  company 
searched  and  scoured  the  country  with  great  care  and 
rapidity,  but  without  any  particular  success.  A  party 
of  four  Sioux  were  discovered,  dressed  in  citizens' 
clothing,  near  the  Welsh  church.  Pursuit  was  imme¬ 
diately  commenced,  and  they  fled  with  their  greatest 
fleetness  to  the  woods,  which  they  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing,  after  several  inefliectual  shots  had  been  fired  at 
them. 

On  the  21st  of  September  a  party  of  Sioux  made  a 
raid  into  Watonwan  County,  coming  to  within  four  or 
five  miles  of  Madelia,  where  they  killed  Mr.  John  Arm¬ 
strong,  an  early  and  prominent  settler  in  that  part  of 
the  State.  He  was  shot  with  steel-pointed  arrows, 
three  of  which  took  effect  in  his  body,  one  passing  en¬ 
tirely  through.  His  revolver,  still  loaded,  was  found 
in  his  belt  after  his  death,  showing  that  he  had  been 
approached  unawares,  and  had  been  killed  without  an 
opportunity  of  making  his  escape  or  attempting  his- 
defense.  His  family  were,  fortunately,  absent  at  the 
time,  and  for  that  reason  escaped  massacre. 

Another  attack  was  made,  in  the  same  vicinity, 
upon  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Patterson.  Two  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  were  killed,  and  some  of  the  other  members  were 
taken  prisoners.  A  Mr.  Peterson,  living  a  few  rodS' 
from  the  house  of  Mr.  Patterson,  was  likewise  killed, 
and  one  of  his  children  taken  prisoner.  The  other 
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members  of  his  family  were  at  South  Bend  at  the  time, 
and  thereby  escaped  death  or  captivity.  All  the  per¬ 
sons  killed  at  this  point  received  death  from  being 
shot  with  steel-pointed  arrows. 

These  murders  were  immediately  made  known  at 
Madelia,  and,  in  about  one  hour,  the  news  was  carried 
to  Garden  City,  and  to  the  head-quarters  at  South 
Bend  in  a  short  time  afterward.  Captain  Post,  in  com¬ 
mand  at  Garden  City,  took  immediate  steps  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  at  Madelia,  and  to  pursue  the  Indians. 
Colonel  Plandrau  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Captain 
Dane,  directing  him  to  send  a  part  of  his  company  in 
the  same  direction,  which  was  done  accordingly.  These 
forces  used  every  exertion  to  discover  and  overtake  the 
murderers,  but,  after  spending  considerable  time  in  tlie 
attempt,  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  without  success. 
No  further  incursions  were  made  by  the  savages  into 
this  part  of  the  State,  at  least  none  of  which  informa¬ 
tion  has  reached  us. 

The  different  bodies  of  troops  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  stationed  throughout  this  department 
erected  fortifications  at  the  different  points,  which  they 
severally  occupied;  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  but  few 
of  the  officers  in  command  have  yet  made  their  reports 
to  this  office,  we  are  unable  fo  give  their  separate  de¬ 
scriptions.  At  the  villages  where  women  and  children 
still  remained,  the  works  were  generally  constructed  of 
,  earth  or  logs,  with  houses  within,  sufficient  to  shel¬ 
ter  the  non-combatants,  in  case  of  attack.  They  were 
usually  square,  where  the  ground  permitted,  with  bas¬ 
tions  at  the  corners  commanding  the  sides.  They  were, 
of  course,  very  rude  structures,  but  none  the  less 
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efficient  as  protection  against  savage  assault.  Tlie 
principal  works  were  at  New  TJlm,  Garden  City,  Win¬ 
nebago  City,  Blue  Earth  City,  Lake  Martin,  Madelia, 
and  Marysburg.  At  other  points  rifle-pits  were  dug, 
and  temporary  works  thrown  up. 

Between  the  1st  and  the  12th  of  October  nearly  all 
the  State  troops  in  this  department  were  relieved  of 
duty  by  the  troops  belonging  to  the  25th  Eegiment  of 
Winconsin  Volunteers,  and  they  returned  to  their  sev¬ 
eral  homes,  or  enlisted  in  other  and  more  permanent 
military  organizations.  As  the  Wisconsin  volunteers 
were  withdrawn,  troops  from  the  different  Minnesota 
regiments  were  ordered  to  occupy  the  different  points 
thought  necessary  to  be  guarded,  and  the  whole  region 
is  again  under  the  surveillance  of  the  troops  raised 
within  our  own  State. 

When  Colonel  Sibley  advanced  from  St.  Peter  in  the 
direction  of  Fort  Eidgley,  he  left  Captain  A.  K.  Skaro, 
of  the  9th  Eegiment,  at  that  point,  with  instructions 
to  raise  sufficient  forces  to  guard  the  town  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  country.  Under  these  auspices  a  company  of  ninety- 
eight  members,  including  officers,  was  formed,  under 
the  name  of  the  Scandinavian  Guards,  at  that  place, 
and  organized  on  the  27th  day  of  August,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Gustaf  A.  Stark.  They  were  kept 
generally  in  motion  in  scouring  the  country,  and  doing 
guard  duty  in  the  region  of  country  lying  between 
Bush  Eiver  and  Swan  Lake.  On  the  17th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  all  fears  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians  being  at¬ 
tempted  at  that  point  having  subsided,  the  company 
retired  from  the  service,  and  was  disbanded. 
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Massacre  on  the  Chippewa. 

Eichard  Orr,  partner  in  trade  -witli  Peter  G-uilbanlt, 
on  the  Minnesota  Kiver,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Chip¬ 
pewa,  in  Eenville  County,  makes  the  statement  found 
below.  Young  Orr  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak. 

“  We  had  settled  here  about  the  1st  of  April,  A.  D.  1861.  Our 
place  was  attacked  by  two  Indians,  belonging  to  Red  Iron’s,  band, 
at  daybreak  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  August,  1862.  They  knocked 
.at  our  door  before  either  of  us  was  up.  My  partner  got  up  and 
let  them  in.  I  still  lay  in  bed.  They  asked  if  our  guns  were 
loaded;  and,  being  told  they  were  not  loaded,  they  replied,  ‘You 
had  better  load  them ;  we  saw  some  Chippewas  while  out  hunt¬ 
ing.’  My  partner  told  them  not  to  be  alarmed ;  that  Chippewas 
would  not  come  to  white  men’s  houses  when  on  the  war-path. 

“  The  Indians  now  commeficed  grinding  a  large  butcher-knife 
on  our  grindstone.  They  asked  my  partner  why  he  did  not  light 
the  pipe.  He  then  gave  them  the  pipe,  and  went  about  making 
a  fire.  I  got  up  and  went  out-doors.  While  I  was  outside  they 
shot  my  partner.  I  heard  them  shoot,  and  went  to  the  house  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  The  Indians  met  me  at  the  door;  the 
one  who  had  the  knife  behind  him  stabbed  me  in  the  arm  and 
shoulder  as  I  attempted  to  pass.  I  got  away,  and  went  into  the 
house,  and  shut  the  door.  My  partner  was  lying  on  the  floor. 
All  I  heard  him  say  was  ‘My  God!  my  Godl’  I  turned  and 
went  to  the  door,  and  asked  the  Indians  what  was  the  matt-er? 
One  of  them  shot  at  me  while  I  stood  at  the  door,  the  ball  hitting 
me  in  the  groin.  I  then  got  the  guns  and  commenced  to  load  them, 
but  there  was  no  ammunition  handy,  so  I  threw  them  down  on 
the  floor,  and  tried  to  break  them.  Then  I  set  my  two  dogs  on 
the  Indians,  and,  while  they  were  fighting  them,  I  made  my 
escape  into  the  woods.  The  Indians  left  the  dogs  and  pursued 
me.  I  got  into  the  woods  and  hid  in  some  willows,  and  was  nearly 
exhausted.  The  best  dog  came  to  me  while  I  was  hid.  I  could 
see  the  Indians  on  the  outside  of  the  woods  near  by,  but  they  did 
not  come  after  me.  After  a  few  minutes  I  got  up  and  went  down 
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the  river  two  miles,  and  crossed  over  to  the  other  side.  The  dogs 
returned  to  the  house  and  were  killed.  After  I  crossed  the  river 
I  vomited  blood.  I  escaped  to  St.  Peter,  where  I  lay  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  two  months.  I  have  never  fully  recovered  from  the  wounds 
I  received.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  particulars  contained  in  the 
Personal  Narratives  in  another  portion  of  this  work,  we 
have  now  given,  as  concisely  as  possible,  a  record  of  the 
terrible  events  of  the  sad  and  gloomy  days  of  August, 
1862,  on  the  Minnesota  border.  Our  story  has  been 
one  of  blood,  unparalleled  in  history — a  record  of 
crimes  such  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  stained  the  names  of  even  savage  races  of  men. 
We  have  taken  the  reader  over  a  region  of  country 
greater  in  its  area  than  the  entire  State  of  Vermont, 
in  which  dwelt,  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  18th  of 
August,  in  peace,  happiness,  and  fancied  security,  over 
thirty  thousand  people,  who  had  come  hither,  bringing 
with  them  their  earthly  all,  from  every  part  of  our  own, 
and  from  almost  all  other  lands,  and  had  here  made 
their  homes.  We  have  seen  that  wide  region  of  border 
country,  on  that  fatal  morning,  smiling  in  the  glowing 
sunlight  like  a  dream  of  beauty.  We  have,  in  our  im¬ 
agination,  heard,  over  all  this  fair  and  inviting  frontier, 
the  busy  sound  of  industry ;  and,  in  thousands  of  these 
rude  frontier-homes,  on  that  awful  morning,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  prayer  was  heard  by  Him  whose  ear  is  ever  open 
to  his  children’s  cry.  Here,  too,  the  matin  song  of 
praise  ascended  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Mingled 
with  the  wild  war-whoop  of  the  savage,  that  Christian 
prayer  and  matin  hymn  were  forever  hushed  in  death. 
The  reader  has,  in  his  imagination,  seen  the  savage 
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horde  sweep  over  that  peaceful  frontier  on  that  fair  sum¬ 
mer  morning.  He  has  heard  the  crack  of  Indian  guns 
break  on  the  stillness  of  the  morning  air,  and  the 
fiendish  whoop  of  the  savage  mingle  with  the  hopeless 
prayer  for  mercy.  He  has  seen  the  gleaming  tomahawk 
crash  pitilessly  through  the  skull  and  brain  of  helpless, 
pleading  woman,  and  innocent  childhood,  in  its  sweet, 
unconscious  sleep.  He  has  seen  the  stalwart  form  of 
manhood  fall  amidst  his  murdered  household,  while 
vainly  seeking  to  save  them  from  their  awful  fate. 
And  when,  at  last,  the  bloody  scalping-knife  has  done 
its  fiendish  work,  he  has  seen  the  flaming  torch,  in  the 
savage  hand  of  these  more  than  monsters,  convert  that 
peaceful  home,  that,  but.  an  hour  before,  was  the  abode 
of  contentment  and  happiness,  into  a  funeral  pyre  for 
all  who  dwelt  beneath  its  roof.  All  this,  and  more,  we 
have  endeavored  faintly*  to  portray  in  these  pages ;  and 
yet,  had  the  reader  dwelt  amid  these  scenes  of  carnage 
and  woe ;  had  he  seen  with  his  eyes,  as  we  saw  with  ours, 
the  mangled  and  lifeless  forms  of  the  victims  of  savage 
wrath,  or  the  maimed  and  helpless  who  barely  escaped 
with  life — had  he  seen  all  this,  and  listened,  as  we  have, 
to  the  tales  of  sorrow  and  woe  falling  from  the  lips  of 
these  poor,  houseless,  homeless,  well-nigh  naked  wan¬ 
derers — could  he  have  heard  the  agonizing  wail  of  the 
childless  mother,  who,  like  Eachel,  “  was  weeping  for  her 
children,  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they  were 
not” — could  he  have  heard  the  white-lipped  husband, 
with  paling  cheek  and  flashing  eye,  tell  how  the  wife  of 
his  youth  was  stricken  down  at  his  side,  or  borne  away 
into  a  bondage  fraught  with  nameless  terrors,  worse  a 
thousand  times  than  death — could  he  have  heard,  as  we 
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have  heard,  the  widowed  wife  tell  how  the  husband, 
dearer  to  her  than  life,  lay  unburied  on  his  hearth-stone 
where  *he  fell,  surrounded  by  his  murdered  children — 
could  he  have  heard  the  mother’s  hopeless  wail,  ‘^My 
daughter,  0 !  my  daughter !  doomed  to  the  foul  em¬ 
braces  of  an  Indian  fiend  in  her  ripening  youth  and 
glorious  beauty!  ”  he  would  feel,  as  we  do,  how  hopdless 
the  task  of  attempting  to  transfer  to  the  printed  page 
the  vivid  picture  of  the  terrible  reality,  burned  into 
and  forever  stamped  upon  the  brain  and  soul. 

All  the  vast  region  over  which  these  savage  monsters 
swept  in  their  desolating  march  was  abandoned  by  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  survived,  and,  in  one  week  from  the 
moi^iing  of  the  18th  of  August,  all  that  scene  of  smiling 
beauty  was  an  utter  desolation,  and,  from  a  position 
of  comfort  and  plenty,  those  many  thousands  of  flying 
fugitives  were  reduced,  most  of  them,  to  utter  want 
and  beggary.  During  that  entire  week,  over  all  that 
wide  region,  the  midnight  sky  was  red  with  the  lurid 
flames  of  burning  buildings  and  stacks  of  the  hardy 
frontier-man.  The  losses  by  fire  were  immense.  The 
household  goods  of  these  people,  including  even  their 
personal  clothing,  were  either  carried  away  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  or  broken  up  and  utterly  destroyed.  A  large 
part  of  the  country  thus  deserted  by  the  settlers  is  a 
howling  waste.  Very  few  of  the  survivors  of  the  mas¬ 
sacre  dared  to  return  to  their  ruined  homes;  many  of 
them  are  widows  and  orphaned  children,  and  nearly  all 
are  utterly  destitute  of  the  means  to  return,  even  if  they 
desired,  and  dared  to  do  so.  Their  forlorn  condition 
calls  loudly  for  relief  at  the  hands  of  a  beneficent  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  trust  the  cry  will  not  go  unheeded,  and 
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that  these  poor  sufferers  will  be  remunerated  by  the 
Government  out  of  the  Indian  moneys  now  in  its  hands, 
for  the  pecuniary  losses  they  have  sustained.  But  who 
can  restore  to  life  the  loved  ones  lost  ?  Who  can  bring 
back  to  the  mourning  parents  their  murdered  offspring, 
or  efface  from  their  memory  the  terrible  picture  of  their 
little  ones  nailed  alive  to  the  doors  of  their  dwellings  ? 
Who  can  restore  the  murdered  wife  or  husband  to  the 
arms  from  which  they  were  torn  by  savage  hands  ? 
Who  can  rescue  the  fatherless  and  motherless  from 
their  dreary  orphanage,  or  erase  from  the  mind  of  the 
wretched  captive  the  memory  of  the  thousand  nameless 
outrages  inflicted  by  savage  lust  and  brutality  ?  Alas ! 
none.  And  the  recollection  of  these  terrible  sufferings 
will  remain,  to  embitter  the  springs  of  life,  until  death 
blots  out  the  awful  record  in  the  forgetfulness  of  the 
grave. 
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NAl^EATIYES. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


UTarrative  of  Jouatliau  W.  £ai*lc,  of  Beaver  Creek. 

I  WAS  born  in  the  town  of  Westford,  Chittenden 
County,  Vermont,  in  the  year  1816.  I  am  the  third 
son  of  Calvin  Earle  and  Eunice  Whipple.  My  father 
was  a  native  of  Wooster  County,  Massachusetts ;  my 
mother,  of  Rutland  County,  Vermont.  I  graduated,  in 
the  year  1841,  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  at  Bur¬ 
lington,  and,  for  nine  years  succeeding,  taught  select 
schools  and  academies  in  Western  New  York.  I  was 
married  in  August,  1842,  to  Amanda  M.  Macomber, 
second  daughter  of  Cyrus  Macomber  and  Dorothy  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Westford,  Vermont.  I  had  lived  with  my 
wife  exactly  twenty  years  to  a  day,  when  she  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Indians,  in  Minnesota. 

In  1850  I  removed  from  New  York  to  Pardeeville, 
Columbia  County,  Wisconsin.  Here  I  practiced  law, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  carried  on  a  farm.  In  1858  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  and  was 
one  of  the  investigating  committee  of  that  body  whose 
duty  it  was  to  search  out  the  frauds  and  corruptions 
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connected  witli  tlie  disposition  made  of  the  railroad 
land-grant  by  the  previous  Legislature.  I  left  Wis¬ 
consin  on  the  28th  of  May,  1862,  for  Minnesota,  taking 
with  me  all  my  personal  effects ;  among  them  a  good 
law,  classical,  and  family  library  of  some  twelve  hund¬ 
red  volumes,  a  medical  library  and  medical  stores,  a 
melodeon,  and  other  musical  instruments  of  peculiar 
interest  to  us  in  a  new  country.  My  family,  at  this 
time,  consisted  of  myself  and  wife  and  six  children,  as 
follows  :  Chalon  A.,  aged  nineteen ;  Ezmon  W.,  aged 
seventeen  ;  Eadner  0.,  aged  fifteen ;  Julia,  aged  thirteen ; 
Herman  E.,  aged  nine;  and  Elmira  A.,  aged  about 
seven  years. 

I  arrived  at  the  home  I  had  selected,  on  Beaver 
Creek,  Renville  County,  Minnesota,  on  the  27th  day 
of  June,  1862,  and  immediately  erected  a  good  frame 
house  and  broke  fourteen  acres  of  prairie,  which  I 
planted  in  corn  and  other  sod-crops.  My  place  was 
six  miles  north-west  of  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August,  1862,  before 
breakfast,  four  Indians  came  to  my  house,  their  bodies 
naked  and  having  the  war-paint,  pretending  to  be  in 
pursuit  of  Chippewas.  I  had  seen  such  manifestations 
before,  but,  on  this  occasion,  they  were  more  intrusive 
and  presumptuous  than  usual  within  the  house.  One 
of  them,  a  very  large  man,  seeing  my  gun  in  the  rack, 
asked  for  it,  to  fight  Chippewas.  Upon  my  not  assent¬ 
ing,  he  made  signs  of  taking  it  down,  and  only  desisted 
when  sternly  forbidden.  After  breakfast  I  sent  my 
three  sons,  in  different  directions,  to  hunt  the  horses, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  hay.  They  soon  returned, 
one  of  them  bringing  in  the  horses,  and  reported  an 
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unusual  stir  among  the  Indians,  and  that  they  were 
chasing  the  horses  in  the  neighborhood,  and  seemed 
intent  on  appropriating  them  for  a  pretended  Chippewa 
expedition.  Having  harnessed  a  team,  my  son  declined 
to  go  to  the  prairie  for  hay,  fearing  he  would  have 
trouble  to  keep  his  team  out  of  the  hands  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  whereupon  I  directed  my  sons  to  unharness  and 
take  all  of  my  horses  (seven  in  number)  to  the  Lower 
Agency,  and  kdep  them  there  till  the  Chippewa  war- 
fever  should  blow  over.  They  had  not  gone  far  before 
they  met  a  messenger,  who  informed  them  of  the  mas¬ 
sacre  at  the  Agency,  on  hearing  which  they  came  back 
at  full  speed,  and  alarmed  the  neighbors,  who  soon  col¬ 
lected  at  my  house. 

Teams  were  harnessed,  and  four  neighbors,  with  their 
own  and  other  families,  started  on  their  way,  intend¬ 
ing  to  go  to  Fort  Eidgley.  Among  them  was  the  sick 
wife  of  Mr.  Henderson,  lying  on  a  feather-bed,  in  a 
buggy,  in  which  there  were  also  a  few  children.  We 
had  not  gone  far  before  the  same  four  Indians,  with 
others,  were  observed  following  us,  and  we  were  soon 
overtaken.  Some  of  the  party,  who  understood  their 
language,  asked  them  what  this  meant.  They  replied, 
“We  are  going  to  kill  you.”  When  asked  for  the  rea¬ 
son,  the  threat  was  modified  to  a  demand  for  our  prop¬ 
erty.  We  then  surrendered  all  the  teams  and  property, 
being  refused  to  retain  even  the  horses  that  were  haul¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Henderson,  the  Indians  themselves  unhitching 
this  team. 

We  then  agreed  among  ourselves  that  our  party, 
consisting  of  some  twenty-eight  souls — Mr,  Henderson, 
David  Carrothers,  Mr.  Wedge,  and  myself  being  the 
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only  men,  and  four  boys  nearly  grown,  tbe  residue  be¬ 
ing  women  and  children  of  our  families  and  of  James 
Carrotliers  and  N.  D.  White — should  proceed  on  foot, 
except  Mrs.  Henderson,  who  was  sick,  who,  with  some 
small  children,  we  proposed  to  draw  in  the  buggy  by 
hand.  We  then  started  forward,  the  other  women  and 
children  on  foot,  but  had  proceeded  but  a  few  rods 
before  the  Indians  were  discovered  following  us.  As 
they  approached,  some  of  them  fired  at  us.  I  distinctly 
heard  the  balls  whiz  past  me.  Supposing  they  were 
determined  to  take  the  buggy,  we  stopped.  Some  of 
the  party  went  on,  taking  a  portion  of  the  small  chil¬ 
dren,  until  myself,  Mr.  Wedge,  and  Mr.  Henderson 
(who  refused  to  leave  his  wife)  were  the  only  ones  left 
with  the  buggy.  I  then,  believing  the  case  desperate, 
and  the  rescue  of  Mrs.  Henderson  in  this  way  impossi¬ 
ble,  announced  my  intention  of  endeavoring  to  escape 
toward  the  advanced  party,  to  save  myself  and  those 
whom  I  could.  I  had  not  run  far  before  I  discovered 
Henderson  and  Wedge  holding  up  a  white  flag  to  the 
Indians,  who,  nevertheless,  continued  to  fire  upon  them. 
Henderson’s  fingers  were  shot  off  while  holding  the 
flag,  and  Wedge  was  shot  dead  at  the  buggy.  Hen¬ 
derson  then  ran  rapidly  forward,  passing  me,  who  was 
then  some  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  ahead.  Looking  back, 
I  saw  the  Indians  taking  Mrs.  Henderson  and  her  two 
children  from  the  wagon.  They  now  numbered  nine¬ 
teen  or  twenty,  all  armed  with  guns.  After  taking  the 
buggy,  some  of  them  pursued  us,  and  were  firing  par¬ 
ticularly  at  me.  I  ran,  dodging  their  aim,  in  the  rear 
of  the  women — stepping  one  side  to  prevent  their 
passing  shots  from  hitting  the  women.  From  this  po- 
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sition  I  saw  tliem  surround  and  capture  the  women 
and  children.  My  wife  and  two  daughters  were  thus 
captured;  also,  Mrs.  White  and  daughter,  Julia,  four¬ 
teen  years  old,  and  Mrs.  White's  infant  son,  James  Car- 
rothers's  wife  and  two  children,  and  David  Carrothers’s 
wife.  With  these  captives  some  of  the  Indians  wont 
back;  others  followed  me  and  the  other  refugees;  and, 
in  this  chase,  they  killed  two  of  the  children  of  David 
Carrothers,  a  son  of  N.  D.  White,  and,  finally,  one  of 
my  sons,  (Radnor, )  just  as  I  overtook  him.  The  pursu¬ 
ing  party,  at  this  time,  numbered  four  or  five.  We 
were  a  little  over  one  mile  from  my  house,  on  an  open 
prairie,  gently  undulating,  and  furnishing  but  few  hid¬ 
ing  places.  After  the  death  of  my  son,  I  continued  my 
flight,  nearly  exhausted.  Finding  the  protection  of  a 
slight  rise  of  ground,  I  disrobed  myself  of  my  boots 
and  pantaloons,  leaving  nothing  on  but  my  shirt.  My 
hat  I  had  previously  lost.  Thus  disincumbered,  I  was 
enabled  to  gain  on  them,  until,  finally,  they  desisted 
from  the  pursuit. 

After  the  death  of  young  White,  seeing  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  savages  to  flank  me,  I  fired  my 
rifle  at  one  who  was  gaining  on  my  right,  and  then 
dropped  it  and  ran.  I  may  have  wounded  or  killed 
him.  Some  of  his  comrades  went  to  him,  which  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  my  pursuers.  I  was  fired  at,  in 
this  chase,  perhaps  thirty  times,  and,  miraculously, 
escaped  unhurt.  It  was  about  nine  o’clock  when  the 
pursuit  was  abandoned.  In  a  short  time  I  overtook 
two  of  my  sons,  and  a  son  of  N.  D.  White,  and  we 
four  continued  our  flight  together  through  the  prai¬ 
rie.  During  that  day  and  night  Indians  were  fre- 
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quently  seen  by  us  skulking  in  tbe  prairie,  to  avoid 
whom  we  as  often  changed  our  course,  and,  at  one 
time,  to  avoid  some  mounted  Indians,  plunged  into  a 
pond.  We  first  intended  to  go  to  Fort  Eidgley,- but, 
finally,  we  changed  our  course  toward  Cedar  City.  On 
Tuesday  morning,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Cedar  City, 
we  met  a  party  of  Indians,  some  on  horseback  and 
some  in  a  wagon.  They  came  right  upon  us,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  them.  They  inquired  of  us 
what  we  were  doing  there  in  that  plight.  We  answered 
them  that  the  Yanktons  had  attacked  the  settlements. 
After  some  parley,  during  which  they  took  a  gun  from 
my  son,  and,  as  I  believe,  purloined  a  knife  I  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  conceal  from  them  in  the  grass,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  west,  and  we  continued  our  flight  to 
Cedar  City,  which  we  reached  at  two  or  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  This  place  is  distant  from  my  place 
about  forty-five  miles,  on  a  straight  line,  and  to  reach 
it  our  party  must  have  traveled  about  eighty  miles, 
crawling  much  of  the  time  to  avoid  prowling  Indians, 
who  were  hovering  around  us  on  foot  and  on  horse¬ 
back.  The  Indians  whom  we  met  gave  us  one  or  two 
boiled  potatoes  each,  to  satisfy  our  hunger. 

[The  above,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  occurrences  on  the  18th 
and  19th  of  August,  is  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Earle  before  the 
Sioux  Commissioners.  The  following  statement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Earle,  for  insertion  in  this  work :] 

My  youngest  daughter,  when  her  mother  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Indians,  came  running  to  me  and  said, 
“Pa,  let  me  go  with  you.”  I  saw  the  Indians  shaking 
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hands  with  the  women,  and  thinking  they  did  not  design 
to  kill  them,  and  knowing  that  escape  with  my  child  was 
impossible,  I  said  to  her,  My  child,  you  had  better  go 
back  and  stay  with  your  mother ;  I  think  the  Indians 
will  not  harm  you.”  The  child  sadly  turned  from  me, 
and  went  into  captivity  with  her  mother  and  elder  sis¬ 
ter,  and  I,  with  a  bursting  heart — having  done  all  I 
could  to  save  those  dearer  to  me  than  life — seeing  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  savages,  turned  and  continued  my 
flight.  Soon  after  discharging  my  gun  at  the  Indian, 
as  detailed  in  my  testimony  before  the  Gommissionei's, 
I  overtook  my  son  Eadner,  who  was  armed — his  gun 
was,  however,  teaded  with  nothing  but  pebbles — who, 
seeing  the  Indians  gaining  upon  me,  and  I  unarmed, 
having  thrown  away  my  rifle,  fell  behind  me  to  check 
the  savages.  I  said  to  him  as  I  passed,  ''  Shoot  at  the 
Indians,  drop  your  gun,  and  run but  he  dropped  down 
into  the  grass  and  waited  until  I  had  gone  some  rods, 
when  I  looked  over  my  shoulder,  and  saw  the  smoke  of 
his  gun  rise  from  the  grass,  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
saw  two  Indians  fire  at  him.  I  called  him  again,  but 
he  never  rose  from  the  grass.  Two  of  the  Indians  went 
toward  him,  and  discharged  their  guns  at  him  again, 
and,  when  I  looked  again,  were  busy,  apparently,  scalp¬ 
ing  him.  Noble  boy  !  He  saved  my  life  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  his  own. 

At  Cedar  City  I  remained  two  days,  until  an  opportu¬ 
nity  occurred  to  ride  to  Hutchinson,  The  prairie  grass 
had  cut  my  toes  and  shins  so  that  the  flesh  was  all 
off  the  ends  of -the  toes,  and  my  shin-bones  were  de¬ 
nuded  of  flesh.  From  Hutchinson  I  came  in  a  wagon, 
pressed  into  Grovernment  service,  to  St.  Peter,  where  I 
24 
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remained  some  days  in  the  hospital,  when  I  was  taken 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Edward  Wainwright,  at  whose 
hands,  and  those  of  his  family,  I  received  the  kindest 
care  and  attention.  On  the  30th  of  August,  I  went 
up  to  Fort  Ridgley  to  look  after  my  son  Ezmon,  of 
whom  I  had  heard  nothing  since  the  morning  of  the 
18th  of  August,  except  a  rumor  that  he  had  escaped  to 
the  fort.'  I  found  he  had  been  there,  and  was  wounded 
in  one  of  his  hands,  in  one  of  the  battles  of  that  severe 
and  protracted  siege.  He  had  not,  however,  reported 
his  wound  to  the  surgeon,  and  when  I  reached  the  fort, 
had  gone  with  the  burial  party  to  Beaver  Creek,  the 
neighborhood  of  my  now  desolate  and  ruined  home. 
At  St.  Peter  I  met  Mrs.  James -Carrothers,  who  had 
made  her  escape  from  Crow’s  village  on  Tuesday  night 
after  her  capture,  who  told  me  my  wife  and  daughters 
were  then  captives  with  the  Indians.  My  eldest  son, 
Chalon,  had  joined  the  forces  under  Colonel  Sibley,  at 
St.  Peter,  and  had  also  gone  with  the  burial  party. 
I  had  two  sons  in  the  battle  of  Birch  Coolie.  Chalon, 
the  eldest,  was  hit  in  that  battle  four  times,  and  had 
three  ^uns  spoiled  in  his  hands  by  the  bullets  of  the 
Indians.  As  he  was  lying  behind  a  wagon,  a  ball,  aimed 
at  his  head,  struck  a  spoke  of  the  wheel,  driving  a 
sliver  into  his  chin,  and  passing  so  close  to  his  mouth 
as  to  take  away  his  breath,  causing  faintness  for  some 
time.  A  spent  ball  struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  but 
did  not  penetrate  the  clothing.  Another  ball  passed 
over  his  shoulder,  and  down  his  right  hip  and  thigh,  as 
he  lay  upon  the  ground,  raising  a  welt  ‘along  its  whole 
track.  This  son  is  now  (July,  1863)  with  the  expedi¬ 
tion  under  General  Sibley,  on  the  plains. 
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I  took  the  other  two  boys  to  "Wisconsin,  and  returned 
myself,  intending  to  go  with  Colonel  Sibley  on  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  On  arriving  at  St.  Peter,  Colonel  Sibley  had 
gone.  Mr.  N.  D.  White  and  myself  then  took  a  team, 
and,  accopipanied  by  a  Mr.  Mills,  who  formerly  lived 
threS  miles  east  of  Fort  Kidgley,  followed  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  without  an  escort,  to  Camp  Release,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  St.  Peter,  where  I  found  my 
wife  and  daughters. 

Through  the  aid  of  kind  friends  I  was  enabled  to  get 
my  family  to  Pardeeville,  Wisconsin,  where  I  taught 
school  during  the  winter  for  a  livelihood.  In  March, 
1863,  I  removed  to  Arcade,  Wyoming  County,  New 
York,  where  I  am  now  employed  as  principal  of  the 
Arcade  Academy.  During  their  captivity  my  wife  and 
youngest  daughter  were  in  the  tent  of  Little  Crow ; 
the  Indians  who  claimed  them  as  their  captives  being 
those  who  occupied  with  him  the  tepee  of  that  chief. 


Narrative  of  Mrs.  Helen  Carrothers,  of  Beaver  Creek. 

[Mr.  Carrothers  and  family  had  resided  on  a  claim- intended  as 
a  homestead,  for  some  four  years  previous  to  the  18th  of  August, 
A.  D.  1862,  on  Beaver  Creek,  six  miles  from  the  Lower  Sioux 
Agency,  the  family  then  consisting  of  himself,  a  wife,  and  tu'O 
children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  the  girl  aged  three  and  the  boy  two 
years.  We  give  the  personal  narrative  of  Mrs.  Carrothers  in  her 
own  words.] 

On  the  morning  of  the  outbreak,  Monday,  the  18th 
of  August,  1862,  I  was  at  Mr.  S.  R.  Henderson’s,  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  Mrs.  Henderson,  who  was  quite  ill.  Early 
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in  the  morning,  at  half-past  six  o’clock,  while  we  were 
at  breakfast,  four  Indians  came  to  the  house  and  looked 
in.  Theydiad  on  Indian  blankets.  After  looking  about 
a  short  time,  without  coming  in,  they  departed,  going  to¬ 
ward  Mr.  Earle’s.  While  at  Mr.  Earle’s  they  attempted 
to  take  his  gun,  but  failing  in  this,  they  sat  down  by 
his  door.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr. 
Earle,  Mr.  Wedge,  Eugene  White,  and  three  of  Mr. 
Earle’s  boys,  accompanied  by  David  Carrothers,  seeing 
some  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  on  the  prairie,  catching 
horses,  went  down  to  prevent  them.  When  desired 
to  desist  from  taking  the  horses,  these  Indians  refused, 
stating  that  they  were  going  to  kill  Chippewas,  and  needed 
the  horses.  Seeing  all  efforts  useless,  the  men  returned ; 
and,  as  they  were  on  their  way  toward  the  houses,  a 
Mr.  Veightman,  from  the  Lower  Agency,  arrived,  and 
reported  that  the  Indians  were  killing  all  the  whites 
at  the  latter  place.  Mr.  Earle  had  his  horses  already 
In  the  harness  for  some  purpose  on  the  farm.  My  hus¬ 
band  was  from  home.  David  Carrothers,  my  brother- 
in-law,  came  after  me,  and  I  went  with  him  to  Mr. 
Earle’s.  It  was  soon  determined  to  go  to  the  fort. 
With  two  horse-teams  belonging  to  Mr.  Earle,  and  an¬ 
other  team  with  three  yoke  of  oxen  attached,  we  began 
our  journey,  the  Indians  remaining  behind.  We  had 
scarcely  got  under  way  when  I  saw  several  more  In¬ 
dians,  not  hitherto  seen,  rise  up,  and  we  were  soon  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides,  before  we  had  gone  fifteen  rods 
from  the  house. 

The  teams  were  all  stopped,  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Hender¬ 
son  and  David  Carrothers  went  out  to  the  Indians  to 
learn  their  intention.  On  inquiry,  they  were  told  that 
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the  whites  were  all  to  he  killed.  This  was  the  more 
shocking  to  us,  as  these  Indians  were  all  well  known 
to  us,  and  had  hitherto  expressed  so  much  friendship 
for  us.  A  parley,  for  some  moments,  took  place,  during 
which  the  strongest  remonstrances  possible  were  urged. 
The  result  of  the  parley  then  was  that  our  lives  should 
be  spared  if  we  would  give  up  all  the  teams.  Again 
David  Carrothers  pleaded  for  one  team,  in  which  Mrs. 
Henderson,  who  was  sick,  ^nd  her  two  small  children 
might  be  conveyed  to  Fort  Ridgley.  They  agreed, 
also,  to  this,  and  shook  hands  with  all  of  us,  in  token 
of  satisfaction,  and  seemed  well  pleased. 

Thus  deprived  of  our  teams,  except  the  one  which 
carried  Mrs.  Henderson,  we  supposed,  at  this  sacrifice, 
all  were  safe.  But,  sad  to  relate,  after  going  about  ten 
rods  further,  the  Indians  came  up  with  us  and  de¬ 
manded  this  last  team  also.  Another  urgent  appeal 
was  made  ft)r  the  sick  woman,  when  it  was  agreed  that, 
if  the  team  then  drawing  the  wagon  were  given  up, 
the  w'agon  might  be  retained.  This  was  yielded,  and 
we  again  advanced  on  our  intended  journey,  the  men 
drawing  the  wagon  by  hand.  We  could  not  think  of 
leaving  Mrs.  Henderson.  In  this  way  we  had  advanced 
some  twenty  rods.  I  was  some  ten  rods  ahead  of  the 
wagon,  when  I  heard  the  Indians  singing,  and  looking 
round,  heard  the  report  of  three  guns.  The  dreadful 
truth  flashed  upon  my  mind.  The  Indians  were  actu¬ 
ally  killing  us.  When  the  firing  began*  at  the  wagon, 
Mrs.  David  Carrothers,  who  was  holding  an  umbrella 
over  Mrs.  Henderson,  jumped  out  of  the  wagon,  two 
balls  passing  through  her  dress  before  she  reached  the 
ground.  At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Henderson,  a  white 
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flag — a  pillow-case — was  held  up  by  David  Carrothera 
and  Mr.  Henderson.  This  flag  of  truce  was  not  re¬ 
spected,  but  was  soon  riddled  with  bullets,  and  the 
fingers  of  Mr.  Henderson,  holding  one  corner  of  it, 
were  shot  off,  and  the  flag  fell.  At  the  first  fire  Mr. 
Wedge  fell  dead  at  the  wagon.  Mr.  Henderson  and 
David  Carrothers,  after  the  former  had  lost  his  fingers, 
seeing  that  they  could  offer  no  assistance  to  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
derson,  ran  from  the  wagon.  Mr.  Earle  and  sons  and 
Eugene  White  were  still  ahead  of  me.  When  the  In¬ 
dians  came  up  to  us  they  shook  hands  with  each  of  the 
women,  and  said  we  were  going  now  to  live  with  them. 
Here  we  sat  down  on  the  open  prairie,  guarded  by  two 
Indians,  and,  in  some  fifteen  minutes,  eight  more  came 
back  from  the  pursuit  of  our  men,  and  with  these  we 
returned. 

They  would  not  let  us  return  by  Mrs.  Henderson’s; 
but  we  saw  a  fire  where  she  had  been  last  seen,  and 
we  supposed  they  had  burned  her  and  her  little  chil¬ 
dren.  This  turned  out  to  be  so,  as  I  afterward  learned. 
The  party,  of  which  I  was  one,  now  consisted  of  eight 
persons,  as  follows:  Mrs.  David  Carrothers  and  baby, 
Mrs.  Earle  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  White  and  baby, 
Julia  White  and  myself.  All  these  were  ordered  into 
one  of  the  wagons  taken  from  us,  and  driven  to  Mr. 
Earle’s  house,  when  we  were  told  to  get  out.  The 
conversation  was  in  the  Sioux  language,  most  of  which 
I  understood.  We  stood  by  the  door  while  the  Indians 
plundered  the  house,  breaking  up  all  the  furniture, 
throwing  cups  and  saucers  and  other  dishes  through 
the  windows.  One  of  their  number,  an  Indian  called 
John,  went  to  the  spring  and  brought  us  water  in  a  ^ 
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pan  procured  from  the  house.  When  all  they  wanted 
was  put  into  the  wagon  we  were  driven  off  to  Little 
Crow’s  house. 

In  the  route  we  were  taken  past  our  house  and  the 
house  of  Mr.  Hunter;  one  team,  alttended  by  three  In¬ 
dians,  stopping  at  the  latter  place.  As  we  proceeded, 
we  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  walk -down  the  hill,  at 
the  foot  of  which  was  the  house  of  Thomas  Kobinson, 
the  Indian  interpreter.  On  the  door  of  this  house  being 
struck  violently  by  one  of  the  Indians  with  a  hatchet, 
another  one  reproved 'him  sharply,  saying,  This  is  an 
Indian’s  house.”  Here  we  remained  ^  until  the  other 
team  came  up  from  Mr,  Hunter’s.  At  this  place  Julia 
White,  Julia  Earle,  myself,  and  two  children  were  placed 
in  one  wagon,  and  all  the  other  women  and  children 
into  the  other.  We  next  stopped  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hayden,  and  remained  in  the  wagons  until  the  Indians 
had  taken  from  the  premises  all  they  wanted,  and 
had  wantonly  shot  down  a  hog  and  some  chickens  in 
the  yard.  Here  Indian  John  told  me  he  had  cut  off 
Mrs.  Hayden’s  head,  and  that  she  was  then  lying  in 
the  house.  This  was  a  lie,  as  I  afterward  learned. 
Mrs.  Hayden  escaped  unharmed,  with  her  child,  to  Fort 
Eidgley,  and  is  now  alive  and  well.  We  went  next  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Eune,  a  German.  The  door  was  open, 
and  the  house  had  been  already  plundered.  We  went 
on,  and  next  passed  by  the  house  of  Mr.  Isenridge. 
Here  again  this  same  Indian  John  told  me  that  Mrs. 
Isenridge  had  been  killed,,  and  that  her  children  were 
then  alive  in  the  house.  This  was  not  true,  as  Mrs. 
Isenridge  and  children  were,  at  the  time,  captives  with 
the  Indians,  We  passed  on,  and  came  to  the  Minnesota 
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Eiver,  and  crossed  at  a  ford.  The  Indians  here  walked 
up  the  river  hill,  and  I  drove.  After  we  crossed  -we 
came  into  a  prairie,  where  John  told  me  I  must  drive 
fast ;  that  he  heard  the  cannon  at  the  fort ;  that  the 
soldiers,  he  feared,  would  come  after  them  and  kill 
them  before  they  reached  Little  Crow’s.  Again  we 
had  a  steep  hill  to  go  up,  and  all  got  out  and  walked. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill,  an  Indian  told  me  he  was  going 
to  take  me  to  John  Moore’s  house.  I  inquired  if  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Carrothers  and  myself  might  not  remain  to¬ 
gether.  His  answer  was  emphatic,  ''  No !  ” 

We  were  then  separated,  and  were  not  again  per¬ 
mitted  to  stay  in  the  same  wagon.  The  team  in  which 
was  Mrs.  Earle  then  drove  off  toward  Eed  Wood,  and 
I  saw  her  no  more  that  day.  About  a  mile  from  the 
hill  last  alluded  to  they  stopped,  and  loaded  the  wagon 
full  of  different  kinds  of  stores — dried  apples,  prunes, 
calico,  blankets,  and  numerous  other  articles — taken 
from  the  Lower  Agency.  On  the  top  of  this  load,  with 
three  Indians,  we  were  permitted  to  ride.  Some  of  the 
dried  apples  were  given  us  to  eat.  At  the  river  they 
had  opened  a  chest,  brought  from  Mr.  Earle’s,  and  which 
had  been  packed  by  him  with  stores,  such  as  sugar, 
meat,  bread,  and  clothing.  Of  these  stores  they  gave 
us  to  eat,  I  suppose  to  be  quite  sure  they  did  not  con¬ 
tain  poison.  We  soon  came  in  sight  of  Little  Crow’s 
house,  and,  approaching  near,  stopped  some  fifteen  rods 
from  the  door  of  the  great  chief,  who  was  himself  at 
home.  I  asked  if  I  could  not  go  down  to  the  house. 
The  privilege  was  refused.  Here  we  were  given  water 
to  drink  from  an  old  tin  kettle.  In  a  few  moments 
Little  Crow  came  along,  and  seemed  very  much  pleased 
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to  see  US,  and  extended  a  cordial  hand  to  welcome  ua 
to  his  own  home.  I  then  asked  the  chief  himself  if  I 
could  not  go  down  to  his  house.  He  tried  to  be  agree¬ 
able,  and  said  “Yes,”  and  soon  showed  us  the  way  to 
his  Indian  mansion,  a  two-story  frame  house,  made  of 
boards,  set  upright  and  battened,  with  one  room  below 
and  two  above,  all  plastered,  furnished  with  a  good 
cooking-stove,  chairs,  tables,  and  good  common  furni¬ 
ture.  Besides  the  usual  and  ordinary  furniture,  the 
house  was  packed  with  goods  of  all  kinds,  taken  as 
plunder,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  calico,  and  clothing 
in  general. 

I  told  Little  Crow  that  I  was  hungry.  He  pointed 
to  a  sack  of  flour,  and  said,  “  Go  and  make  you  some 
bread  if  you  are  hungry.”  After  he  had  gone  out,  an 
old  squaw  came  and  made  me  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  pre¬ 
pared  me  some  bread  fried  in  grease,  and  I  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  ate  our  supper.  On  the  table,  at  this  meal,  were 
good  ordinary  dishes,  knives  and  forks ;  and  the  table 
was  quite  well  supplied,  butter,  sugar,  and  coffee  being 
among  the  luxuries.  It  was,  however,  an  extra  occa¬ 
sion,  both  as  to  the  guests  and  the  supply  of  provisions. 
After  supper,  I  went  out  and  sat  by  the  door  of  the 
chief,  looking  after  my  boy  Tommy.  While  sitting 
here.  Little  Crow  came  along,  and  gave  me  a  sudden 
push,  'saying,  “  Go  into  the  house  ]  the  Indians  will  kill 
you  if  you  do  not.”  Thus  kindly  admonished,  I  took 
the  boy,  went  into  the  house,  and  sat  behind  the  door, 
and,  taking  my  boy  on  my  lap,  tried  to  keep  him  still. 
While  thus  situated,  I  saw  Little  Crow’s  brother  come 
in  and  sit  down  by  the  side  of  a  German  girl,  and,  put¬ 
ting  his  arms  around  her  in  a  loving  manner,  said, 
25 
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in  the  Sionx  language,  “  This  is  my  sqnaw.”  This 
Indian  told  ,  us  that  John  wished  all  of  the  women  to 
go  up  to  his  tepee.  We  had  now  to  obey  any  Indian 
who  chose  to  command  us.  This,  too,  was  the  brother 
of  the  renowned  Little  Crow.  We  all  arose  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him. 

On  arriving  at  John’s  tepee,  we  found  it  all  fitted  up 
in  the  nicest  Indian  fashion,  John  himself  building  a  fire 
after  we  arrived.  He  seemed  to  behave  as  though  he 
expected  us  to  remain  with  him.  Outside  of  the  tepee 
supper  was  being  cooked,  and  we  all  sat  down  there, 
but  had  scarcely  been  seated  a  moment  when  a  squaw 
came  and  took  Mrs.  Earle  and  her  daughter  Julia  off 
with  her,  not  permitting  them  to  remain  for  supper. 

Mrs.  White  and  baby,  myself,  and  two  children  were 
now  all  the  white  persons  left  at  this  tepee  of  the  too- 
much-delighted,  lying  John.  Here  we  ate  supper. 
While  we  were  eating,  the  squaw  fitted  up  the  tepee, 
and  supper  being  over,  we  all  went  in.  A  buffalo-robe 
was  brought,  and  we  sat  down,  according  to  the  In¬ 
dian  fashion.  The  squaw  now  gave  me  a  comb,  and 
told  me  I  must  braid  my  hair  after  the  Indian  fashion. 
After  this  was  done,  a  comforter  was  brought  for  a  bed 
for  the  children.  About  ten  o’clock  Little  Crow  came 
around  and  said  we  must  not  be  in  haste  to  go  to  bed, 
as  we  must  make  us  some  clothes  to  wear.  The  waiting 
squaw,  in  obedience  to  this  hint  from  the  chief,  soon 
brought  forth  a  blue-colored  cloth,  to  make  into  skirts, 
and  a  calico  sack  for  each  of  us.  We  had  soon  sewed  up 
a  skirt  each  for  ourselves.  I  had  sewed  mine  up  with 
a  seam,  in  the  usual  way  among  white  people.  The 
squaw  ordered  rne  to  take  it  out,  and  directed  me  to 
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place  the  two  edges  so  that  one  doubled  over  the  other, 
and  then  to  run  the  seam  down.  This,  she  said,  was 
their  fashion.  Owing  to  this  mistake,  Mrs.  White 
ished  her  skirt  first,  but  refused  to  put  it  on,  it  looked 
so  horrible.  I  very  cheerfully  put  mine  on,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  the  figure  I  cut  thus  half-dressed 
in  Indian  costume.  The  squaws,  too,  were  taken  with 
a  fit  of  laughter,  and  went  and  brought  in  other  squaws 
and  Indians,  and  we  all  laughed  heartily.  Mrs.  White 
reluctantly  and  soberly  put  hers  on,  and  the  laugh 
turned  on  her ;  but  she  seemed  not  to  see  why  any  one 
should  laugh.  I  felt  as  Mrs.  White  did,  yet  I  forced 
a  laugh,  with  a  desire  to  make  myself  as  agreeable  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 

This  night  the  Indians  sat  up  all  night  long,  running 
bullets,  and  preparing  for  war  against  the  whites.  I 
sat  up  all  night.  Once  during  the  night  the  alarm 
was  given  that  the  soldiers  were  coming,  and  all  was 
hurry  and  bustle,  getting  ready  to  leave  for  Yellow 
Medicine;  but,  after  awhile.  Little  Crow  came  around 
and  told  them  they  had  better  not  go.  All  were  soon 
quiet  again.  In  the  morning  we  had,  for  breakfast, 
boiled  beef  without  salt.  I  could  not  eat  it,  and  asked 
for  salt.  The  reply  I  received  was  that  they  had  no 
salt,  but  would  have  some  that  day.  After  giving  the 
children  some,  I  gave  the  rest  back,  as  I  could  not  eat 
beef  without  salt.  The  squaw  told  me  I  had  better 
eat  it,  for  it  was  all  we  would  get  until  night,  as  they 
were  going  to  Yellow  Medicine,  (Pajutazee.)  They  now 
watched  me  very  closely.  I  was  not  permitted  to  go 
out  of  the  tepee  alone,  but  was  always  attended  by  a 
squaw,  and  compelled  to  wear  a  blanket  over  my  head. 
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About  eleven  o’clock  of  that  day,  Tuesday,  the  19th 
of  August,  a  squaw  came  and  took  Mrs.  White  away, 
and  left  me  quite  alone.  The  Indians  now  came  to 
me.  Little  Crow  and  others,  and  talked  a  long  time 
about  killing  some  one,  I  did  not  understand  who; 
but  now  a  squaw  came  and  told  me  that  they  were 
going  to  kill  me.  The  reason  alleged  was,  that  four 
Indians  wanted  me  for  a  squaw,  and  as  they  could  not 
agree,  Little  Crow,  unable,  as  umpire,  to  decide  the 
quarrel,  had  concluded  to  settle  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  intimated.  The  squaw  was  ordered  to  take  me 
into  a  corn-field  near  by  and  disrobe  me,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  were  then  to  come  and  kill  me.  She  took  me  out, 
and  told  me  to  take  off  my  squaw  clothes.  I  told  her 
I  would  not,  unless  she  would  bring  me  something  els4 
to  put  on.  She  went  back  to  the  tepee  and  brought 
me  a  quilted  skirt,  an  old  rag,  unfit  for  any  one  to  wear. 
When  she  left  me,  I  started  and  went  over  toward  the 
middle  of  the  corn-field.  An  Indian  soon  came  where 
I  was,  and  said  the  Indians  were  not  going  to  kill  me. 
After  he  went  away,  I  made  off  still  further,  and  the 
idea  came  to  me  that  I  might  possibly  get  away.  Soon 
another  Indian  came  looking  after  me,  and  was  within 
six  rows  of  corn  of  me,  when  I  sat  down,  and  he  passed 
by  without  discovering  me.  As  he  disappeared,  I  took 
fresh  courage,  soon  passed  out  of  the  corn,  and  through 
a  potato-patch,  and  down  into  the  woods.  That  night 
I  staid  in  the  grass  at  the  head  of  Tiger  Lake. 

The  next  morning  I  thought  I  would  try  and  cross 
Minnesota  Eiver,  and  go  over  to  my  house  to  find 
something  to  put  on  better  than  that  which  I  had.  I 
made  a  number  of  attempts  to  ford  the  river  at  different 
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places,  but  failed  in  each  attempt.  I  could  get  over 
myself,  but  could  not  get  over  with  the  children,  the 
water  being  up  to  my  chin,  and  I  failed  to  manage  them 
and  myself  too  in  water  so  deep.  Thus  baffled  in  my 
efforts  to  cross  the  river,  I  staid  around  there  for  three 
nights  after  reaching  the  river.  I  then  went  up  near 
to  the  Lower  Agency  on  the  hill.  Here  were  two  roads, 
one  near  the  bank,  the  other  half  a  mile  back  on  the 
prairie.  I  traveled  along  the  one  near  the  river  bank, 
while  the  Indians,  at  the  same  time,  were  on  the  other. 
I  could  not,  at  this  place,  get  down  the  bank,  some  two 
hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  the  river.  I 
finally  found  a  path  down  the  hill  at  Joe  Campbell’s 
spring,  and  hid  just  below  the  spring  until  almost  dark, 
and  then  went  up  to  the  house,  and  finding  there  a 
feather-bed,  I  threw  that  down  a  trap-door  into  the  cel¬ 
lar,  and  went  down  with  the  children  and  took  up  my 
abode  there  for  the  present.  Here  I  tried  to  find 
something  to  eat,  but  did  not  succeed.  I  remained 
here  for  three  nights  and  two  days.  Indians  came  into 
the  house,  at  different  times,  during  the  nights  and  days, 
while  I  was  below  in  the^  cellar.  This  place  became  too 
fearful  to  endure  longer,  and  I  thought  I  would  go  down 
to  the  ferry  and  cross  the  river.  All  this  time  I  ate 
nothing  but  a  few  potatoes  I  found  in  Campbell’s  gar¬ 
den.  These  potatoes  were  very  small,  not  larger  than 
the  end  of  my  thumb. 

When  I  reached  the  river  I  found  the  ferry-boat 
gone,  and  I  was  again  disappointed.  But,  wandering 
along  the  shore,  I  found  a  board  box,  pointed  at  one 
end  and  square  at  the  other,  nearly  filled  with  water. 
Opposite  this  I  saw  a  soldier,  one  of  Captain  Marsh’s 
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men,  killed  on  the  Monday  previous.  I  bailed  out  the 
boat  with  a  tea-cup,  which  I  had  brought  from  Camp¬ 
bell’s  house  to  drink  from,  and  got  in  with  my  chil¬ 
dren,  and  sat  down  in  the  middle  and  pushed  off  from 
the  shore.  Thus  improperly  balanced,  the  boat  went 
round  and  round.  I  discovered  that  I  must  take  my 
station  at  the  end  of  the  boat,  and  when  thus  balanced, 
the  boat  went  down  stream,  leaking  fearfully.  With 
my  tea-cup  I  made  a  feeble  effort  to  keep  the  rickety 
craft  afloat;  but  the  water  gained  on  me  fast.  I  now 
found  I  must  make  for  the  shore,  and,  in  my  efforts  to‘ 
do  so,  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  some  v/illows  over¬ 
hanging  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  was  soon  safe  on 
shore. 

Had  the  boat  not  leaked  so  badly,  I'  had  intended  to 
go  down  stream  in  it,  opposite  the  fort.  But  now,  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  crossing,  after  falling  down  about  seven 
miles,  without  sinking,  thankful  for  this  unlooked-for 
assistance,  I  sent  the  sinking  craft  afloat,  leaving  my 
tea-cup  in  it,  and  hastily  set  out  for  Fort  Ridgley.  I 
had  seen,  in  different  places,  in  all,  six  dead  soldiers 
along  the  river,  lodged  in  the  drift-wood. 

I  now  ascended  the  hill  and  reached  the  road  leading 
from  the  Agency  to  Fort  Ridgley.  It  was  just  sun¬ 
down  as  I  stepped  into  the  road.  At  the  first  house  I 
came  to  on  the  road,  I  stopped  to  rest  and  search  for 
food.  The  house  was  deserted  and  plundered.  I  went 
into  the  garden  and  there  found  some  cucumbers.  I 
pared  them  with  an  old  chisel,  which  I  found  at  the 
house,  and  ate  them,  giving  each  of  the  children  a 
piece.  I  went  forward,  and  thought  I  would  travel  all 
night,  and  reach  the  fort  before  I  stopped..  It  was  now 
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getting  dark,  and  the  mosquitoes  were  exceedingly  an¬ 
noying.  I  could  not  protect  myself  from  them,  as  I 
had  two  children  to  carry,  and  myiace  was  totally  cov¬ 
ered  with  them.  It  was  now  entirely  dark.  I  could 
not  travel,  and  so  was  compelled  to  stop  for  the  night. 
I  heard  horses  coming,  and  supposed  the  Indians  were 
returning  from  the  fort,  and  that  I  should  even  yet  be 
killed,  when  I  had  so  nearly  escaped.  I  went  off  from 
the  road  and  hid  in  the  grass,  and  here  remained  all 
night.  I  was,  in  fact,  afraid  to  go  to  the  fort ;  for  Lit¬ 
tle  Crow  had  told  me  that  every  one  at  the  fort  would 
•be  kOled,  and  that  when  these  men  were  killed,  he  was 
going  with  his  own  men  to  New  Ulm.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  however,  hoping  almost  against  hope,  I  made  to¬ 
ward  the  fort;  came  to  a  house,  but  found  nothing  at 
all  in  it.  It  had,  from  appearance,  not  been  occupied 
for  some  time.  I  then  went  on  to  Mr.  Busche’s  house, 
three  miles  from  the  fort.  Here  I  found  some  sugar 
in  a  bowl,  tasted  it,  and  gave  some  to  my  children.  I 
went  into  the  cellar ;  there  found  some  butter,  but  could 
not  eat  it.  I  was  so  near  the  fort  I  thought  I  could 
get  something  better  there,  if  the  Indians  had  not 
killed  off  all  the  white  people.  While  in  the  cellar,  a 
man  came  and  looked  down  into  the  cellar.  I  sup¬ 
posed,  of  course,  it  was  an  Indian,  and  was  much  fright¬ 
ened;  but,  to  my  joyous  surprise,  the  strange  man 
asked  me  if  I  could  give  him  something  to  eat.  I  re¬ 
plied,  '‘That  is  what  I  am  looking  for.”  This  man 
proved  to  be  a  G-erman,  who  had  come  there  three 
nights  before,  and  had  not  courage  to  go  to  the  fort, 
as  he  had  heard  shooting  there  most  of  the  time;  so 
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he  had  dug  a  hole  in  a  haystack  close  by,  and  had  re¬ 
mained  there  ever  since. 

Seeing  I  had  determined  to  go  to  the  fort,  this  com¬ 
panion  in  distress  took  my  little  girl  and  carried  her 
for  me,  •which  helped  me  very  much.  When  'within 
half  a  mile  of  the  fort,  Lieutenant  Culver  and  Warren 
De  Camp  came  out  to  meet  me,  Mr.  De  Camp  supposing 
me  to  be  his  o-wn  wife,  until  he  came  within  twenty  feet 
of  me.  We  stopped  where  I  met  the  men  from  tha 
fort,  until  some  clothing  could  be  brought  for  me.  A 
gray  blanket  was  brought,  and  in  this  I  wrapped  my¬ 
self  up,  head  and  ears,  and,  in  this  manner,  made  my 
joyous  entry  into  Fort  Ridgley.  “  After  all,”  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  I  am  safe  !  ” 

1  had  been  out  eight  days,  having  had  nothing  to  eat 
but  raw  potatoes  and  a  cumimber.  I  had  carried  the 
two  children  all  the  way,  except  about  one-half  mile. 
The  eldest  was  nearly  four  years  old.  I  had  traveled, 
from  Little  Crow’s  house,  in  the  route  I  had  taken, 
over  thirty  miles.  I  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of 
detection  by  the  Indians  several  different  times.  The 
reader  may  imagine  my  joy  at  reaching  Fort  Eidgley. 

I  remained  at  the  fort  three  nights.  The  first  night 
I  could  not  sleep.  Some  fellow-sufferers  congregated 
to  hear  of  my  escape,  which  exhausted  the  night.  The 
eldest  child,  during  this  night,  would  frequently  cry  out, 
in  its  troubled  dreams,  Mamma,  mamma,  I  can’t 
walk.”  While  on  the  route,  this  little  girl  would  wake 
from  partial  sleep,  and  most  piteously  cry,  “  Mamma, 
mamma,  give  me  some  bread.”  All  I  could  reply  from 
my  full  heart,  with  face  ■  averted  from  the  child,  was, 
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^'When  we  get  to  the  fort  you  shall  have  something 
good  to  eat." 

I  remained  at  the  fort  three  days,  and  came  to  St. 
Peter.  I  then  went  to  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  and  re¬ 
mained  all  winter.  In  March,  1863,  I  came  to  St. 
Paul,  and,  in  June,  returned  again  to  St.  Peter,  where, 
at  the  request  of  friends,  I  have  furnished  this  simple 
story  of  my  adventures  among  the  Sioux  Indians. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Narrative  of  Jnstina  Kreig^er. 

[JcrsTiNA  Kreigee,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Andrew  Kitzman, 
was  born  at  Posen,  Prussia,  July  17,  1835,  and  emigrated  to  this 
country,  and  first  settled  in  Marquette  County,  Wisconsin,  near 
Green  Lake,  where  her  mother  still  resides.  The  father  had  died 
some  years  since,  leaving  fourteen  children,  seven  girls  and  seven 
boys.  By  death,  and  the  casualties  of  the  late  Indian  massacre, 
none  of  the  children,  except  Justina  and  a  brother,  living  near 
Winona,  Minnesota,  now  survive.  Justina  was,  in  religious  faith, 
a  Lutheran,  in  the  old  country,  and  belonged  to  the  church  of 
her  parents,  but,  in  this  country,  she  had  united  with  the  Method¬ 
ist  denomination.  She  married  her  first  husband,  Daniel  Lehn, 
in  Prussia.  He  died  in  five  years  and  three  months  after  the 
marriage,  leaving  to  Justina’s  care,  as  pledges  of  the  union,  three 
children,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  all  of  whom  are  yet  living.  She 
married  her  second  husband,  Frederick  Kreiger,  in  Marquette 
County,  Wisconsin,  in  July,  A.  D.  1857.  By  this  marriage  she 
had  three  children,  all  girls,  one  only  now  surviving,  one  being 
killed  by  the  Indians,  and  one  dying  from  starvation,  resulting 
from  the  late  massacre-. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  only  eleven  weeks  previous  to  the  great 
massacre,  Mr.  Kreiger  and  family  settled  on  a  homestead  claim, 
under  a  late  act  of  Congress,  in  the  county  of  Renville,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Minnesota  River,  forty-five  miles  above  New 
Ulm,  twenty-seven  miles  from  Fort  Ridgley,  twelve  miles  below 
Yellow  Medicine,  and  eleven  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
Creek,  where  a  flourishing  settlement  had  recently  sprung  up. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1862,  while  her  husband  and  a  cousin 
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were  absent,  fishing  in  the  Minnesota  River,  August  Fross  and 
Eckmel  Groundman,  just  at  sunset,  came  to  Mr.  Kreiger’s,  on 
their  way  back  from  the  direction  of  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency, 
to  which  place  they  had  been  going,  when  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  caused  them  to  retrace  their  steps : 

Some  six  miles  from  the  house  of  Kreiger,  they  had  found,  on  the 
road,  a  woman  and  two  children,  who  seemed  to  have  been  mur¬ 
dered  while  escaping  toward  Fort  Ridgley.  A  broken  box,  a  stove, 
scattered  feathers,  as  if  hastily  emptied  from  a  bed,  the  absence 
of  the  team  and  the  men  in  charge  of  the  moving  family,  were 
so  many  evidences  that  the  family  had  been  overtaken  while  at¬ 
tempting  to  escape,  for  some  cause  yet  unknown  to  these  men. 
Hoping  some  inquiry  of  the  neighbors  might  solve  the  horrid 
mystery,  one  remained  with  the  team  at  the  place  where  the  dead 
bodies  lay,  while  the  other  hastily  visited  a  settlement,  about  a 
mile  distant,  to  report  what  they  had  discovered.  The  residence 
of  Mr.  Buss  was  first  visited;  there  Mr.  Buss  and  wife,  and  three 
children,  were  all  dead  in  the  house.  He  next  visited  Mr.  Monweil- 
er’s  house.  The  doors  and  windows  of  this  house  were  all  broken, 
and  almost  every  article  of  value  taken  away  or  destroyed.  Mr. 
Monweiler  was  lying  dead,  about  fifteen  yards  ihe  house, 

shot  in  the  breast.  He  now  ran  to  the  house  ot  doh  s-'usby, 
near  by,  and  found  Rusby  and  wife  lying  dead,  near  the  d  -  -r,  at 
the  grindstone,  where  they  had  been  grinding  a  scythe,  and  two 
ehildren  lying  near  the  mother,  with  their  headssplit  open.  He  npw 
pondered  for  a  moment,  in  doubt  what  to  do.  He  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  several  houses  around  the  prairie,  and  could  see  no 
jigns  of  human  life ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  came  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  Indians  had  broken  out,  and  were  murdering  the 
inhabitants.  He  hastily  retraced  his  steps  to  the  place  where  he 
had  left  his  companion  with  the  first  dead  bodies  discovereit,  and 
reported  what  he  had  seen.  Both  Fross  and  Groundman  then 
returned,  with  all  the  speed  they  could  makg,  to  the  house  of 
Frederick  Kreiger,  where  they  found  Justina,  as  stated  above. 

Fross  and  Groundman  soon  possessed  Mrs.  Kreiger  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  toward  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency.  They  told  her 
to  call  her  husband  immediately.  Justina  left  her  work,  took  the 
children,  and  ran  to  her  brother’s  house,  some  eighty  rods  across 
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a  field ;  wliile  Fross  and  Groundman  left  their  teams  at  Paul  Kitr- 
man's,  and  ran  through  the  woods  to  their  homes,  half  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  to  look  after  their  families.  Mr.  Frederick  Kreiger,  Jus- 
eina’s  husband,  had  heard  the  call,  and  had  also  reached  Paul 
Kitzman’s  soon  after  his  wife  had  arrived  there  with  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  largest  children  were  then  sent  to  inform  the  nearest 
neighbors;  and,  within  one  hour,  thirteen  families  had  assembled 
at  Paul  Kitzman's,  the  brother  of  Justina. 

Here  we  propose  to  give  the  personal  narrative  of  Justina,  as 
reported  by  a  sworn  German  interpreter  attending  on  the-  Sioux 
Commission,  and  taken  down  by  the  author,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Commissioners,  for  such  use  as  might,  in  the  future,  seem 
proper. — Editor.] 

It  was  about  eight  o’clock  P.  M.,  of  Monday,  August 
18,  1862,  when  we  all  determined  to  flee  to  Fort  Eidg- 
ley.  One  of  the  neighbors,  Mr.  Schwandt,  had  not 
been  informed  of  the  raid,  and  a  delay  took  place,  while 
messengers  were  sent  to  inform  him.  When  the  mes¬ 
sengers  arrived  at  the  house  they  found  Mr.  Schwandt’s 
oxen  standing  at  the  door,  eating  flour.  Feathers  were 
seen  lying  around  the  yard,  and  the  house  seemed  to 
have  been  plundered.  John  Waltz,  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Schwandt,  was  lying  in  the  door,  dead,  shot  through 
with  three  balls,  causing,  no  doubt,  instant  death. 
It  was  dark,  and  no  other  dead  bodies  were  then  dis¬ 
covered.  The  house  had  the  smell  of  fire,  as  though 
something  had  been  burning  and  had  gone  out.  The 
daughter  of  Mr.  Schwandt,  enciente,  was  cut  open,  as 
was  learned  afterward,  the  child  taken  alive  from  the 
mother,  and  nailed  to  a  tree.  The  son  of  Mr.  Schwandt, 
aged  thirteen  years,  who  had  been  beaten  by  the  Im 
dians,  until  dead,  as  was  supposed,  was  present,  and  saw 
the  entire  tragedy.  He  saw  the  child  taken  alive  from 
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the  body  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Waltz,  and  nailed  to  a  tree 
in  the  yard.  It  struggled  some  time  after  the  nails 
were  driven  through  it!  This  occurred  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  of  Monday,  18th  of  August,  1862.  Mr.  Schwandt 
was  on  the  house,  shir;gling,  and  was  there  shot,  and 
rolled  off,  falling  to  the  ground  dead.  The  mother  of 
this  boy  was  taken  a  few  yards  from  the  house,  into 
newly-plowed  ground,  and  her  head  severed  .from  her 
body.  Mr.  Fross,  a  hired  laborer,  was  lying  near  to 
Mrs.  Schwandt,  dead.  The  boy  remained  in  his  retreat 
until  after  dark,  when  he  came  over  to  a  settlement 
three  or  four  miles  distant,  and  stopped  at  a  Mr.  Suche’s 
house,  on  the  prairie.  Here  he  found  about  thirty  dead 
bodies,  and  a  living  child,  two  or  three  years  old,  near 
its  mother,  wounded,  and  unable  to  walk.  He  took  the 
child,  and  traveled  with  it  toward  Fort  Eidgley.  After 
carrying  his  burden  three  or  four  miles,  and  being  ex¬ 
hausted,  he  placed  it  in  a  house,  promising  to  come 
after  it  the  next  day.  He  did  this  to  get  rid  of  the 
child,  so  that  he  might  possibly  make  his  own  escape. 
The  child  was  afterward  found,  a  prisoner,  at  Camp 
Eelease,  and  brought  to  Fort  Eidgley,  and  there  died, 
from  the  effects  of  wounds  and  the  hardships  endured 
among  the  Indians.  The  lad,  August  Schwandt,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  fort,  after  traveling  four  nights,  and  lying 
by  during  the  daytime.  Young  Schwandt  is  now  living 
in  Wisconsin,  doing  well.  The  three  messengers  who 
went  to  Mr.  Schwandt’s  brought  with  them  to  Paul 
Kitzman’s  the  bloody  coat  of  Mr.  Fross,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  murders  committed  there. 

Thirteen  families,  with  eleven  teams,  now  started, 
and  moved  forward  as  fast  possible  toward  Fort  Eidg- 
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ley.  We  first  made  toward  the  Chippewa  Biver,  on 
the  prairie,  thinking  it  safer  to  do  so  than  to  go  by  any 
traveled  route.  We  had  journeyed  all  night,  until  two 
or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  19th, 
and  then  inclined  our  course  .toward  Beaver  Creek, 
heading  around  that  stream  toward  the  fort.  In  this 
direction  we  went  until  the  sun  was  some  two  hours 
high,  and  found  we  had  made  about  fourteen  miles. 
Eight  Indians,  on  horseback — some  naked,  and  some 
with  blankets  on,  all  armed  with  guns — now  came  up 
with  us.  In  our  train  were  eleven  men,  armed  with 
such  guns  as  they  had  in  the  neighborhood.  Our 
teams,  including  the  wagons  and  oxen,  were  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  afford  the  best  protection.  The  men,  at 
first,  determined  to  fight  the  Indians,  but,  as  they  came 
within  about  one  hundred  yards,  and  our  men  were 
about  to  fire  upon  them,  the  Indians  put  down  their 
guns  and  made  signs  not  to  fire,  pretending  that  they 
were  friendly  Indians ;  and,  sad  to  relate,  our  men,  be¬ 
lieving  them  to  be  friends,  did  not  fire.  One  Indian, 
with  whom  all  were  acquainted,  who  had  frequently  been 
at  my  brother’s  house,  and  spoke  good  English,  came  up 
to  us.  Paul  Kitzman,  my  brother,  stepped  out  from 
behind  the  wagons,  and  shook  hands  with  this  savage. 
The  Indian  kissed  my  brother,  and  showed  great  friend¬ 
ship.  Judas-like,  he  betrayed  us  with  a  kiss  !  This  In¬ 
dian  inquired  after  our  concerns,  and  where  the  teams 
were  going.  Paul  Kitzman  replied  that  “We  were  in 
a  flight  to  the  fort,  as  all  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians.”  The  Indian  answered, 
that  “the  Sioux  did  not  kill  anybody;”  that  “the*  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  murdered  by  the  Chippewas;  ”  and  that 
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"they  were  now  on  their  way  after  the  Chippewaa  to 
kill  them ;  ”  and  wished  our  folks  to  return,  as  the 
Chippewas  were  down  near  Beaver  Creek,  or  toward 
.the  fort,  and  that  we  would  probably  be  killed  by  them 
if  we  went  on. 

At  the  same  time  this  pretendedly  good  Indian  placed 
his  hand  on  Kitzman’s  shoulder,  saying,  "  You  are  a 
good  man ;  it  is  too  bad  that  you  should  be  killed  1 
Our  folks  were  still  determined  to  go  on,  and  would  not 
yet  consent  to  return.  This  Indian  then  went  around 
and  shook  hands  with  all  of  us,  and  said  he  would  not 
hurt  us,  and  that  he  was  going  to  save  us  from  harm. 
Paul  Kitzman  had  great  confidence  in  this  man.  He 
had  frequently  hunted  with  him,  and  thought  him  a 
good  Indian. 

Seeing  now  his  advantage  over  us,  he  beckoned  to 
the  others  to  come  up.  When  they  came,  they  were 
exceedingly  friendly,  shaking  hands  with  the  men  and 
women,  and  telling  the  women  to  quiet  the  children, 
who  were  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  savages.  All 
of  us  were  now  fully  assured  that  they  were  really 
friendly. 

Seeing  their  success,  the  Indians  put  up  their  guns 
into  cases  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  the  whites  put 
up  their  guns  in  their  wagons.  All  now  joined  in  a 
friendly  meal  of  bread  and  milk,  and  our  folks,  each 
of  them,  gave  them  some  money;  and,  as  they  had 
given  such  conclusive  evidence  of  friendship,  a  return 
was  agreed  upon.  All  the  teams  were  turned  around, 
and  we  began  to  retrace  our  steps,  the  Indians  travel¬ 
ing  in  company  with  us  for  some  five  or  six  miles.  Our 
men  now  asked  the  Indians  if  they  could  unyoke  the 
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oxen  and  let  them  feed.  The  Indians  made  no  objec¬ 
tion,  but  seemed  pleased  with  the  idea.  Our  pretended 
friends  now  wished  something  to  eat.  We  gave  them 
some  bread  and  butter  and  water-melon.  They  retired 
about  a  fourth  of  a  mile,  and  ate  their  meal  alone. 

After  the  dinner  they  motioned  us  to  go  on.  Paul 
Kitzman,  going  toward  them,  was  again  requested  to 
go  on,  the  Indians  saying  they  would  follow  directly. 
And  again  assuring  us  that  they  would  not  leave  us, 
but  would  protect  us  from  the  Chippewas,  and  see  us 
safe  to  our  homes,  we  moved  on.  The  Indians  coming 
up,  some  took  position  alongside  of  the  train,  and  others 
in  front  and  rear.  This  new  manner  caused  some  sus¬ 
picion,  and  the  whites  talked  to  each  other  in  G-erman, 
and  thought  it  was  best  to  fire  on  the  Indians ;  but  all 
the  guns  were  in  the  wagons,  and  no  one  dared  to  touch 
them,  lest  the  motion  should  be  recognized  by  the  sav¬ 
ages  as  a  commencement  of  hostilities.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  difficulty,  all  the  men,  at  one  time,  except  Paul 
Kitzman,  were  determined  to  fire  upon  the  treacher¬ 
ous  foe.  He  persuaded  them  not  to  do  it,  as  he  had 
all  confidence  in  them.  “  Besides,”  said  he,  ''  our  guns 
are  in  the  wagons,  while  each  Indian  has  his  in  his 
hand,  ready  to  fire^in  an  instant,  and  every  white  man 
would  be  killed  at  the  first  shot,  before  a  gun  could 
be  got  out  of  the  wagons.” 

We  had  now,  by  various  stages,  arrived  at  the  place 
where  Fross  and  Groundman  had  discovered  the  dead 
bodies  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  18th.  Our 
hitherto  friendly  Indians  now  showed  signs  of  anger, 
became  impudent  and  frantic,  and  drew  up  in  a  line  of 
battle  behind  our  train,  all  having  double-barreled  guns 
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except  one.  Our  enemy  could  make  fifteen  shots  at  one 
round,  without  reloading.  '  They  now  came  up  and  de¬ 
manded  our  money.  One  savage  came  forward  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  money ;  the  others  all  remained  drawn  up  in 
battle-line.  I  had  a  pocket-book,  and  my  husband  came 
up  to  me  for  the  money.  I  gave  him  five  dollars,  and 
kept  the  balance  myself.  He  told  me,  at  this  time,  he 
was  going  to  be  killed,  and  gave  me  a  pocket-knife  by 
which  to  remember  him.  After  the  Indians  had  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  money,  they  started  off  to  the  settle¬ 
ments  where  the  white  people  had  been  killed. 

We  still  went  on  with  our  train  toward  our  homes, 
and  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  our  house  we  found 
two  men  dead,  who  had  been  recently  killed.  These 
men  were  not  recognized  by  any  of  our  folks,  but  had 
evidently  been  killed  by  the  same  Indians.  We  now 
all  concluded  that  our  race  was  about  ended.  We 
were  to  die  by  these  fiends.  The  men  took  their  guns 
out  of  the  wagons,  and  concluded  that  if  they  could 
reach  a  house,  they  could  protect  themselves  pretty 
well;  but  while  going  forward  toward  our  house,  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  Indians  came  up  behind  us,  when 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  house.  The  Indians 
immediately  surrounded  us  and  fired;  all  the  men  but 
three  -fell  at  the  first  fire.  It  was  done  so  quickly 
that  I  could  not  see  whether  our  men  fired  at  all;  yet 
I  believe  some  of  them  did.  Ho  Indians,  however, 
were  killed  by  our  party.  Mr.  Fross,  a  Mr.  Gotlieb 
Zable,  and  my  husband,  were  yet  alive. 

The  Indians  then  asked  the  women  if  they  would  go 
along  with  them,  promising  to  save  all  that  would  go, 
and  threatening  all  who  refused  with  instant  death. 
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Some  were  willing  to  go,  others  refused.  I  told  them 
I  chose  to  die  with  my  husband  and  my  children.  My 
husband  urged  me  to  go  with  them,  telling  me  that 
they  would  pi’obably  not  kill  me,  and  that  I  could,  per¬ 
haps,  get  away  in  a  short  time.  I  still  refused,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  die  with  him  and  the  children.  One  of  the 
women,  who  had  started  off  with  the  Indians,  turned 
around,  hallooed  to  me  to  come  with  them,  and,  taking 
a  few  steps  toward  me,  was  shot  dead.  At  the  same 
time,  two  of  the  men  left  alive,  and  six  women,  were 
killed,  leaving,  of  all  the  men,  only  my  husband  alive. 
Some  of  the  children  were  also  killed  at  this  last  fire. 
A  number  of  children  yet  remained  around  the  vragons ; 
these  the  savages  beat  with  the  butts  of  their  guns  until 
they  supposed  all  were  dead.  Some  soon  after  rose  up 
from  the  ground,  with  the  blood  streaming  down  their 
faces,  when  they  were  beaten  again  and  killed.  This 
was  the  most  horrible  scene  I  had  yet  witnessed. 

I  stood  yet  in  the  wagon,  refusing  to  get  out  and  go 
with  the  murderers,  my  own  husband,  meanwhile,  beg¬ 
ging  me  to  go,  as  he  saw  they  were  about  to  kill  him. 
He  stood  by  the  wagon,  watching  an  Indian  at  his  right, 
ready  to  shoot,  while  another  was  quite  behind  him,  with 
his  gun  aimed  at  him.  I  saw  them  both  shoot  at  the 
same  time.  Both  shots  took  effect  in  the  body  ,  of  my 
husband,  and  one  of  the  balls  passed  through  his  body 
and  struck  my  dress  below  the  knee.  My  husband  fell 
between  the  oxen,  and  seemed  not  quite  dead,  when  a 
third  ball  was  shot  into  his  head,  and  a  fourth  into  his 
shoulder,  which,  probably,  entered  his  heart. 

I  now  determined  to  jump  out  of  the  wagon  and  die 
beside  my  husband;  but,  as  I  was  standing  up  to  jump, 
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I  was  shot,  seventeen  buck-shot,  as  was  afterward  ascer¬ 
tained,  entering  my  body.  I  then  fell  back  into  the 
wagon-box.  I  had  eight  children  in  the  wagon-bed,  and 
one  in  a  shawl.  All  these  were  either  my  own  children 
or  my  step-children.  What  had  now  become  of  the 
children  in  the  wagon  I  did  not  know,  and  what  was 
the  fate  of  the  baby  I  do  not  even  now  know. 

All  that  I  then  knew  was  the  fact  that  I  was  seized 
by  an  Indian  and  very  roughly  dragged  from  the 
wagon,  and  that  the  w'agon  was  drawn  over  my  body 
and  ankles.  I  was  not  dead.  I  suppose  the  Indians 
then  left  me  for  a  time,  how  long  I  do  not  know,  as  I 
was  for  a  time  almost,  if  not  quite,  insensible.  When 
I  was  shot  the  sun  was  yet  shining,  but  when  I  came 
to  myself  it  was  dark.  My  baby,  as  my  children  after¬ 
ward  told  me,  was,  when  they  found  it,  lying  about 
five  yards  from  me,  crying.  One  of  my  step-children, 
a  girl  thirteen  years  of  age,  took  the  baby  and  ran  off. 
The  Indians  took  two  with  them.  These  latter  were 
the  two  next  to  the  youngest.  One  of  them,  a  boy 
four  years  of  age,  taken  first  by  the  Indians,  had  got 
out  of  the  wagon,  or,  in  some  other  way,  made  his  escape, 
and  came  back  to  the  dead  body  of  his  father.  He 
took  his  father  by  the  hand,  saying  to  him,  “Papa, 
papa,  don’t  sleep  so  long!  ”  Two  of  the  Indians  after¬ 
ward  came  back,  and  one  of  them,  getting  off  his  horse, 
took  the  child  from  the  side  of  his  father  and  handed 
it  to  the  other  on  horseback,  who  rode  off  with  it. 
This  child  ,  was  afterward  recovered  at  Camp  Release. 
The  other  one  I  never  heard  of.  Two  of  the  boys  ran 
away  on  the  first  attack,  and  reached  the  woods,  seme 
eighty  rods  distant.  One  climbed  a  tree;  the  younger, 
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aged  seven,  remaining  below.  This  eldest  boy,  aged 
eight  years,  witnessed  the  massacre  of  all  wbo  were 
killed  at  this  place.  He  remained  in  the  tree  until  I 
was  killed,  as  he  supposed.  He  then  came  down  and 
told  his  brother  what  he  had  seen,  and  that  their 
mother  was  dead.  While  they  were  crying  over  the 
loss  of  their  parents,  August  Gest,  a  son  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  cautioned  them  to  keep  still,  as  the  Indians  might 
hear  them,  and  come  and  kill  them  too. 

Here  these  boys  remained  for  three  days,  hiding  as 
well  as  they  could  from  the  savages,  who  were  passing 
and  repassing.  They  went  to  neighboring  houses  and 
turned  out  cattle  and  horses,  and  whatever  live  stock 
was  shut  up  in  stables,  sheds,  or  pens,  and,  in  this  way, 
occasionally  found  something  to  eat.  On  Wednesday 
morning,  the  20th,  they  saw  our  house  on  fire.  On  the 
third  night  after  the  massacre,  they  concluded  to  go  to 
the  fort,  twenty-seven  miles  distant,  in  reaching  which 
they  spent  eight  days  and  nights,  traveling  only  at 
night,  and  hiding  by  day  in  the  grass.  They  all  reached 
the  fort  in  safety,  but  made  some  very  narrow  escapes. 
They  saw  Indians  often,  but  were  not  themselves  dis¬ 
covered. 

At  one  time  these  children,  hungry  and  lonely,  found 
a  friendly  cow,  on  whose  rich  milk  they  made  a  deli¬ 
cious  meal.  Another  time,  on  their  journey,  while  lying 
hid  in  the  prairie  grass,  they  discovered  a  team  coming 
on  a  road  near  by.  It  carried,  most  likely,  some  white 
family  to  the  fort.  They  were  almost  ready  to  jump  up 
and  shout  for  joy  at  the  sight ;  and  now,  when  about 
to  run  toward  the  team,  what  an  awful  shock  these 
little  children  were  doomed  to  experience !  Behold,  a 
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company- of  painted  savages  arose  from  a  clump  of  grass 
close  by  them,  who  ran  and  captured  the  team,  and, 
turning  it  the  other  way,  drove  ojff ;  the  screams  of  a 
woman  in  the  wagon  rending  the  air  as  long  as  her 
cries  could  be  heard  in  the  distance !  Thus  disappointed, 
they  hid  closer  in  the  grass  until  night,  and  again  took 
up  their  weary  march  toward  the  fort.  They  knew  not 
how  many  dangers  unseen  they  had  escaped.  They 
saw  on  the  route  many  dead  bodies  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  animals.  In  one  place,  seven  dead  In¬ 
dians  were  all  placed  in  a  row.  This  was  near  Beaver 
Creek,  as  they  supposed.  There  were  also  many  white 
people  dead  at  the  latter  place. 

I  must  now  turn  back  for  a  moment,  to  trace  the 
fate  of  my  baby.  My  step-daughter,  aged  thirteen 
years,  as  soon  as  the  Indians  had  left  the  field,  started 
off  for  the  woods.  In  passing  where  I  lay,  and  suppos¬ 
ing  me  dead,  and  finding  the  baby  near,  crying,  she 
hastily  took  it  up,  and  bore  it  off  the  field  of  death  in 
her  arms.  The  other  girl,  my  own  child,  six  years  old, 
arose  out  of  the  grass,  and  two  of  the  other  children, 
that  had  been  beaten  over  the  head  and  left  for  dead, 
now  recovered  also,  and  went  off  toward  the  woods, 
and  soon  rejoined  each  other  there.  These  last  two 
were  also  my  step-children.  I  was  still  lying  on  the 
field. 

The  three  largest  of  the  children  who  went  to  the 
woods  returned  to  the  place  of  massacre,  leaving  the 
baby  in  charge  of  the  girl  six  years  old.  As  they  came 
to  the  field,  they  found  seven  children  and  one  woman, 
who  yet  evinced  signs  of  Hfe,  and  had,  to  some  extent, 
recovered.  These  children  were  a  son  of  Paul  Kitz- 
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man,  aged  two  and  a  half  years ;  two  sons  of  August 
Horning,  one  three  and  the  other  one  year  old;  a  son 
and  daughter  of  Mr.  G-roundman — daughter  aged  four, 
son  aged  about  one  year,  the  girl  having  her  hand  shot 
ojff ;  two  sons  of  Mr.  Tille,  one  aged  two,  and  the  other 
not  one  year  old;  and  a  son  of  Mr.  Urban,  aged  thir¬ 
teen.  All  these  were  covered  with  blood,  had  been 
beaten  by  the  butt  of  the  gun,  and  hacked  by  the  toma¬ 
hawk,  except  the  girl,  whose  hand  had  been  severed  by 
a  gunshot.  The  woman  found  was  Anna  Zable.  She 
had  received  two  wounds — a  cut  in  the  shoulder  and  a 
stab  in  the  side.  These  were  all  taken  to  the  house 
of  my  husband  by  these  three  girls.  It  was  now  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  August.  They 
remained  in  the  house  all  night,  doing  all  that  could 
be  done  for  each  other.  This  was  a  terrible  place ! — a 
hospital  of  invalid  children,  with  no  one  older  than  thir¬ 
teen  years  to  give  directions  for  the  dressing  of  wounds, 
nursing  the  infant  children,  and  giving  food  to  the 
hungry,  in  a  house  that  had  already  been  plundered  of 
every  thing  of  value  ! 

The  children  cried  piteously  for  their  mothers,  who 
were  dead,  or  in  a  bondage  worse  than  death  itself. 
The  poor  child  with  its  hand  off  moaned  and  sighed, 
saying  to  its  suffering  fellows,  that  “  Mother  always 
took  care  of  her  when  she  was  hurt,  but  now  she  would 
not  come  to  her.”  Poor  child !  her  mother  was  already 
among  the  dead. 

When  daylight  first  dawned,  Mrs.  Zable,  thinking  it 
unsafe  to  remain  at  this  place,  awoke  the  eldest  girls, 
and,  on  consultation,  concluded  to  leave  the  young  chil¬ 
dren  and  go  into  the  woods,  or  into  the  prairie.  The 
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girl  of  thirteen  years,  and  principal  dependence  of  the 
little  company,  awoke  my  two  step-children,  and  the 
one  six  years  old,  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  baby 
in  the  woods  the  day  previous,  and  August  Urban, 
aged  thirteen.  These,  taking  with  them  the  baby, 
quietly  left  the  house,  and  went  to  the  place  of  the 
massacre  to  look  after  me,  as  they  knew  I  had  been  left 
on  the  field  the  day  previous.  As  this  little  company 
were  looking  over  the  field,  they  saw  a  savage,  as  they 
supposed,  coming  on  horseback,  who  turned  out  after¬ 
ward  to  be  Antoine  Freniere,  a  half-breed,  from  the  fort. 
As  he  approached  the  field  of  slaughter,  he  exclaimed, 
“  0,  my  soul,  bless  God  !  ”  or  words  to  this  effect.  In 
this  expression  the  children  may  have  been  mistaken; 
but  so  they  reported  to  me.  Freniere  came  from  to¬ 
ward  my  house,  where  the  children  had  been  left.  He 
did  not  see  the  hunting  party,  who  had  dropped  in  the 
grass  at  his  approach,  first  supposing  him  to  be  an  In¬ 
dian,  a  mistake  easily  made  by  children.  Freniere  soon 
hurried  away  toward  the  fort,  as  they  supposed,  and 
was  directly  out  of  sight. 

These  children  and  Mrs.  Zable,  after  seeing  Freniere, 
went  about  eighty  rods  from  the  field  of  the  late  mas¬ 
sacre,  and  hid  in  the  grass,  near  a  small  creek.  They 
were  here  but  a  very  short  time,  when  the  savages  from 
the  river,  with  the  ox-teams  previously  taken  from  the 
party  now  dead,  came  to  the  field,  and,  stripping  off 
the  clothing  from  men  and  women,  went  toward  the 
houses.  They  were  soon  seen  at  our  house,  gathering 
plunder;  and,  when  this  was  completed,  they  set  fire 
to  the  house,  and  with  its  destruction  perished  the 
seven  children  left  there  a  short  time  before !  To  this 
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awful  scene  tlie  escaping  party  were  eye-witnesses! 
The'  Indians  departed  while  the  house  was  in  flames, 
and  the  children  came  to  Mrs.  Tille’s  house,  near  the 
woods,  and,  being  very  hungry,  diligently  hunted  the 
house  over,  and  found  flour  and  butter,  and  there 
cooked  their  dinner.  Here,  too,  they  fed  the  baby. 
They  remained  in  the  woods  and  around  the  houses  of 
the  settlement  for  three  days.  The  third  day  they  saw 
a  body  of  Indians  go  to  August  Fross’s  house,  plunder 
it  of  all  valuables,  and  carry  them  away  in  a  wagon. 
The  baby  had  been  left  at  Mr.  Title's  house,  asleep  on 
the  bed,  where  the  party  had  last  taken  dinner. 

The  little  girls  and  Mrs.  Zable,  being  frightened  by 
the  sight  of  these  Indians,  hid  themselves  in  the  woods 
until  dark.  They  then  started  for  the  fort,  and  soon 
passed  by  our  house,  yet  smoldering ;  they  also  passed 
the  field  of  death,  resting  by  day  and  traveling  by 
night.  In  this  way  they  journeyed  eleven  days,  and 
all  arrived  at  the  fort  alive. 

The  incidents  of  this  wonderful  journey  would  be 
worthy  of  a  long  description.  They  saw  many  dead 
bodies,  both  of  white  people  and  Indians.  The  latter, 
in  small  parties,  were  frequently  seen  prowling  over  the 
prairie,  and  in  the  timber.  The  food  of  the  children 
was  principally  corn,  eaten  raw,  as  they  had  no  means 
of  making  a  fire.  They  found  a  camp-kettle,  which 
they  used  in  carrying  water  during  a  part  of  the  time. 
They  left  the  baby  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tille,  and  no 
further  tidings  has  ever  been  heard  of  it.  Who  shall 
tell  the  fate  of  the  innocent  suflferer  ? 

Our  escaping  party,  when  in  sight  of  the  fort,  did 
not  know  the  place.  They  feared  it  was  an  Indian 
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camp.  Before  this,  one  had  come  near  being  left  for 
dead.  The  child  six  years  old,  on  the  last  day  of  their 
travel,  had  fallen  down  from  exhaustion  and  hunger, 
and  Mrs.  Zable  advised  the  eldest  girl  to  leave  her  and 
go  on;  but  the  other  children  screamed  and  cried  so 
piteously  at  the  very  idea,  that  the  advice  vras  not 
heeded.  The  little  sufferer,  too,  showed  signs  of  life. 
They  all  halted,  and  the  advanced  ones  came  back,  and 
being  near  a  creek,  the  child  was  taken  to  it,  and 
was  soon  revived  by  the  free  use  of  water  upon  the 
head.  Here  they  remained  for  some  time,  and,  finding 
the  rind  of  a  melon  in  the  road,  gave  it  to  the  fainting 
child,  and  by  rest,  and  the  tender  care  of  the  other 
children,  it  was  again  able  to  journey  on  with  the 
others. 

They  had  ascended  the  hill  near  the  fort,  and  there 
sat  down  to  deliberate  what  to  do.  Whether  what  they 
saw  was  an  Indian  encampment,  or  Fort  Eidgley,  they 
could  not  readily  determine.  The  children  first  claimed 
the  discovery  that  what  they  saw  was  Fort  Eidgley; 
but  Mrs.  Zable  supposed  it  the  camp  of  the  savages ! 
In  this  dilemma,  it  was  hard  to  decide  what  to  do. 
Finally,  the  children  declared  that  they  saw  the  troops 
plainly.  This  turned  out  to  be  so,  as  the  troops  soon 
came  toward  them,  having  discovered  this  little  com¬ 
pany  on  the  prairie.  The  five  children  were  soon  in 
the  wagon  brought  for  their  rescue ;  but  the  doubting 
Mrs.  Zable,  supposing  the  Indians  coming,  made  off 
from  the  rescuers  as  fast  as  she  could.  The  troops  soon 
caught  her,  and  all  were  brought  into  the  fort.  They 
were  a  forlorn-looking  company:  some  wounded  by 
hatchet-cuts,  others  beaten  by  the  butts  of  guns,  and 
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others  still  bleeding  from  wounds  made  by  gunshots; 
and  all  nearly  famished  by  hunger  and  parched  by 
thirst,  and  scantily  covered  by  a  few  rags  yet  hanging 
to  their  otherwise  naked  persons  I 

[The  reader  will  recollect  that  our  narrator  has  related  all  she 
knew  of  the  little  sutFerers,  before  she  completed  the  sad  story 
connected  more  immediately  with  her  own  personal  history.  We 
now  return  to  that  awful  field  of  slaughter  once  more,  and  record 
her  most  horrible,  wonderful,  and  yet  truthful  story. — Editor.] 

I  remained  on  the  field  of  the  massacre,  and  in  the 
place  where  I  fell  when  shot,  until  eleven  or  twelve 
o’clock  at  night,  on  Tuesday,  August  19.  All  this 
time,  or  nearly  so,  unconscious  of  passing  events,  I 
did  not  even  hear  the  baby  cry.  All  that  part  of  the 
narrative  covered  by  this  period  of  time  I  relate  upon 
the  testimony  of  my  children,  who  reported  the  same  to 
me.  At  this  time  of  night  I  arose  from  the  field  of  the 
dead,  with  a  feeble  ability  to  move  at  all.  I  soon  heard 
the  tread  of  savage  men,  speaking  in  the  Sioux  lan¬ 
guage.  They  came  near,  and  proved  to  be  two  savages 
only.  These  two  went  over  the  field,  examining  the 
dead  bodies,  to  rob  them  of  what  yet  remained  upon 
them.  They  soon  came  to  me,  kicked  me,  then  felt  my 
pulse,  first  on  the  right  hand  and  then  on  the  left,  and, 
to  be  sure,  felt  for  the  pulsation  of  the  heart. 

I  remained  silent,  holding  my  breath.  They  prob¬ 
ably  supposed  me  dead.  They  conversed  in  Sioux  for 
a  moment.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  awaited  what  else  was 
to  befall  me  with  a  shudder.  The  next  moment  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife  was  felt  at  my  throat,  then,  passing  down¬ 
ward,  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  cutting  not 
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only  the  clothing  entirely  from  my  body,  but  actually 
penetrating  the  flesh,  making  but  a  slight  wound  on  the 
chest,  but,  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  entering  the  body, 
and  laying  it  open  to  the  intestines  themselves !  My 
arms  were  then  taken  separately  out  of  the  clothing.  I 
was  seized  rudely  by  the  hair,  and  hurled  headlong  to 
the  ground,  entirely  naked.  How  long  I  was  uncon¬ 
scious  I  can  not  imagine,  yet  I  think  it  was  not  a  great 
while.  When  I  came  to,  I  beheld  one  of  the  most  hor¬ 
rible  sights  I  had  ever  seen,  in  the  person  of  myself  I 
I  saw,  also,  these  two  savages  about  eight  rods  off;  a 
lio-ht  from  the  north — ^probably  the  aurora — enabled  me 
to  see  objects  at  some  distance.  At  the  same  time  I 
discovered  my  own  condition,  I  saw  one  of  these  inhu¬ 
man  savages  seize  Wilhelmina  Kitzman,  my  niece,  yet 
alive,  hold  her  up  by  the  foot,  her  head  downward, 
her  clothes  falling  over  her  head;  while  holding  her 
there  by  one  hand,  in  the  other  he  grasped  a  knife, 
with  which  he  hastily  cut  the  flesh  around  one  of  the 
legs,  close  to  the  body,  and  then,  by  twisting  and 
wrenching,"  broke  the  ligaments  and  bone,  until  the 
limb  was  entirely  severed  from  the  body,  the  child 
screaming  frantically,  0  God  !  0  God  !  ”  When  the 
limb  was  off,  the  child,  thus  mutilated,  was  thrown 
down  on  the  ground,  stripped  of  her  clothing,  and  left 
to  die!  The  other  children  of  Paul  Kitzman  were 
then  taken  along  with  the  Indians,  crying  most  pite¬ 
ously.  I  now  lay  down,  and,  for  some  hours,  knew 
nothing  more. 

Hearing  nothing  now,  I  tried  to  get  up,  and  labored 
a  long  time  to  do  so.  I  finally  succeeded  in  getting  up 
on  my  left  side  and  left  arm,  my  right  side  being  dead 
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and  useless.  I  now  discovered,  too,  that  my  clothing 
was  all  off.  I  tried  to  find  some  dead  persons,  to  get 
clothing  from  them  to  cover  me.  I  could  not  get  any; 
for,  when  I  had  found  a  dead  person  with  clothes  yet 
on,  I  saw  Indian  ponies  close  by,  and,  fearing  Indians 
were  near,  I  made  no  further  attempt.  I  then  crawled 
off  toward  my  own  house,  to  hunt  something  to  put  on 
me;  and,  when  near  the  house,  I  discovered  something 
dark,  close  by,  which  turned  out  to  be  my  own  clothes. 
I  bound  them  around  me  as  well  as  I  could,  and,  not 
daring  to  enter  the  house,  which  was  not  yet  burned, 
I  turned  my  course  toward  Fort  Eidgley.  It  was  yet 
night,  but  it  was  light — from  the  aurora,  perhaps ;  at 
least,  I  saw  no  moon. 

I  made  first  to  a  creek,  some  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  house,  and  washed  the  blood  from  my  person,  and 
drank  some  water.  This  night  I  made  six  miles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  estimate  of  the  distance  passed  over.  I 
here  came  to  a  settlement  in  the  timber,  on  some  creek 
that  put  into  the  Minnesota  Eiver.  I  did  not  know 
the  name  of  the  settlement.  It  was  now  near  daylight. 
Here  I  remained,  weak,  sick,  wounded,  and  faint  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  for  three  long  days,  drinking  water ; 
and  this  was  my  only  nourishment  all  this  time.  At 
the  end  of  these  three  days  I  heard  Indians  around, 
and,  being  afraid  of  still  other  injuries,  made  my  way 
to  the  left,  through  the  prairie,  and  thought  to  find  the 
Chippewa  Indians,  but  I  found  none.  I  saw  plenty  of 
Sioux  Indians. 

I  think  it  was  Saturday,  the  23d  day  of  August,  I 
lay  down,  and  thought  I  should  die  of  hunger.  I  then 
took  to  eating  grass,  and  drank  water  from  the  sloughs. 
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In  this  way  I  traveled  at  night,  and  lay  by  during  the 
day.  On  Sunday  night  I  came  to  a  creek,  and  found 
many  dead  persons.  I  turned  over  one  of  these,  to  see 
whether  he  was  a  white  man  or  an  Indian.  He  smelled 
so  badly  I  turned  him  down  again  without  ascertain¬ 
ing.  He  had  on  a  white  shirt  and  dark  pants,  and  I 
supposed  he  was  a  white  man.  I  saw  great  quantities 
of  bedding  and  furniture,  and  books  scattered  and  torn 
in  pieces,  at  a  creek  far  out  on  the  prairie.  It  was 
not  Beaver  Creek.  The  same  night  I  crossed  this  creek. 
The  water  was  up  to  my  armpits,  and  the  cane-grass 
tall  and  thick.  Here  again  I  saw  more  dead  persons. 
One  woman  was  lying  on  her  back,  and  a  child  near 
by,  pulled  asunder  by  the  legs.  I  then  traveled  around 
on  the  prairie,  saw  no  roads,  had  nothing  to  eat,  and 
no  water  for  three  days. 

During  my  wanderings,  early  in  the  morning,  I  gath¬ 
ered  the  dew  from  the  grass  in  my  hand,  and  drank 
it ;  and  when  my  clothes  became  wet  with  dew,  I  sucked 
the  water  from  them.  This  gave  me  great  relief  from 
the  burning  thirst  I  experienced.  Finally,  at  the  end 
of  these  three  terrible  days  of  suffering,  I  came  to  a 
road.  This  road  I  followed,  and,  in  a  low  place,  found 
some  water  standing  in  puddles  in  the  mud,  and  tried 
to  get  it  in  my  clothes,  but  the  water  was  too  shallow. 
I  then  got  down  and  sucked  up  and  eagerly  drank  the 
water  from  the  mud.  My  tongue  and  lips  were  now 
cracked  open  from  thirst.  After  this,  I  went  on  and 
found  two  dead  bodies  on  the  road,  and,  a  few  steps 
further,  a  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  all 
dead !  On  the  thirteenth  day  I  came  to  Beaver  Creek, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  found  out,  for  certain,  where  I 
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•was.  Here  I  discovered  a  house  in  a  field,  went  to  it, 
and  saw  that  every  thing  had  been  destroyed.  The  dog 
was  alive,  and  seemed  to  be  barking  at  some  one,  but 
showed  friendship  for  me.  Being  afraid  that  savages 
were  around,  I  went  again  into  the  woods.  After  stay¬ 
ing  there  for  a  short  time,  a  shot  was  fired,  and  then 
I  heard  some  person  calling.  I  thought  the  person  call¬ 
ing  was  a  German.  I  did  not  answer  the  call.  It  was  not 
intended  for  me,  as  I  thought.  But,  after  all  was  still, 
I  went  on,  and  passed  Beaver  Creek,  went  up  the  hill, 
and  then  saw  an  Indian,  with  a  gun  pointed  at  some 
object.  He  soon  went  off  in  an  opposite  direction  with¬ 
out  discovering  me.  Fearing  others  were  about,  I  went 
to  the  woods,  and,  being  wearied,  lay  down  and  slept. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  I  slept ;  but,  when  I  awoke,  it 
was  about  noon. 

I  was  again  lost,  and  did  not  know  where  to  go.  I 
wandered  about  in  the  woods,  hunting  for  my  way,  and, 
finally,  as  the  evening  star  appeared,  I  found  my  way, 
and  took  an  eastern  course,  until  I  came  to  a  creek  again. 
I  now  saw  that  I  must  be  near  the  Minnesota  Eiver. 
I  went  into  a  house  near  by,  took  a  piece  of  buffalo- 
robe,  went  to  the  river  bottom  and  lay  down  to  rest. 
Here  I  found  wild  plums,  and  ate  some  of  them.  This 
night  it  rained  all  night  long.  On  the  next  morning, 
I  found  that  I  was  too  weak  and  tired  to  travel,  and 
so  remained  all  that  day  and  all  the  next  night,  wish¬ 
ing  that  the  savages  might  come  and  put  an  end  to  my 
sufferings.  It  rained  all  this  day. 

Here  I  felt  sure  I  must  die,  and  that  I  should  never 
leave  this  place  alive.  The  cold  sweat  was  on  my  fore¬ 
head.  With  great  effort  I  raised  up  to  take  one  more 
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look  around  me,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  two  per¬ 
sons  guns,  but  could  not  tell  wlietlier  they  were 
white  men  or  Indians.  I  rejoiced,  however,  because  I 
thought  they  would  put  an  end  to  my  sufferings.  But, 
as  they  came  near,  I  saw  the  bayonets,  and  knew  that 
they  were  white  soldiers,  and  made  signs  for  them  to 
come  to  me.  The  soldiers,  fearing  some  trick,  seemed 
afraid  to  come  near  me.  After  making  sundry  exam¬ 
inations,  they  finally  came  up.  One  of  my  neighbors, 
Lewis  Daily,  first  advanced,  and,  seeing  I  was  a  white 
woman,  called  to  his  partner,  who  also  came  up.  They 
soon  brought  me  some  water,  and  gave  me  a  drink,  and 
wet  my  head,  washed  my  face,  and  then  carried  me  to 
a  house  near  by.  Here  they  proposed  to  leave  me 
until  the  other  troops  came  up ;  but,  yielding  to  my 
earnest  entreaty,  they  carried  me  along  until  the  other 
portion  of  the  soldiers  came  up.  One  of  them  went 
into  a  house  and  found  a  dress,  and  put  it  on  me,  the 
clothes  I  had  on  being  all  torn  to  pieces.  Dr.  Daniels 
came  along  directly,  examined  ihy  wounds,  and  gave 
me  some  water  and  wine,  made  a  requisition  for  a 
wagon,  fixed  up  a  bed,  and  had  me  placed  on  it.  Now 
the  train  followed  along  the  river  bottom  some  distance, 
then  took  to  the  open  prairie.  Here  we  found  a  woman, 
cut  into  four  pieces,  and  two  children  by  her,  cut  in 
pieces  also.  They  buried  these  bodies,  and  passed  down 
from  Henderson’s  house  in  the  direction  of  the  fort. 
All  the  soldiers  seemed  to  take  great  care  of  me.  The 
Doctor  dressed  my  wounds,  and  did  all  that  could  be 
done  for  me.  The  wagon  I  was  in  soon  came  into  com¬ 
pany  with  the  burial  party  who  were  going  into  camp 
at  ?irch  Coolie. 
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The  savages  attacked  this  burial  party  on  the  same 
night  after  I  was  rescued  by  the  soldiers,  or  rather  on 
the  following  morning,  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  In  that  disastrous  affair,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  overturn  all  the  wagons,  as  a  means  of  better  secu¬ 
rity  against  the  murderous  fire  of  the  Indians.  When 
they  came  to  the  wagon  in  which  I  lay,  some  one  said, 
‘‘  Do  not  overturn  that  wagon,  for  it  contains  a  sick 
woman,”  and  they  passed^y.  This  was  the  only  wagon 
left  standing.  Behind  the  wagons  and  the  dead  horses, 
killed  by  the  Indians,  our  men  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
fought  the  savages  with  a  determination  seldom,  if  ever, 
equaled.  It  was  victory  or  death.  I  was  in  a  good 
position  'to  see  and  hear  all  that  went  on  during  the 
battle.  I  was,  too,  in  the  most  exposed  position.  The 
wagon  was  a  fine  mark;  standing  up,  as  it  did,  above 
every  thing  else  on  the  open  prairie,  it  afforded  the  best 
possible  target  for  savage  marksmen.  The  wagon  was 
literally  shot  to  pieces.  Some  of  the  spokes  were  shot 
off.  The  cover  was  completely  riddled  with  ball-holes. 
The  cup  in  which  I  attempted  to  take  my  medicine, 
during  the  fight,  was  knocked  away  from  my  mouth 
by  a  passing  rifle-ball.  I  did  not  attempt  to  reclaim 
it.  The  smell  of  gunpowder  almost  took  my  breath 
from  me.  Some  five  slight  wounds  was  all  the  actual 
damage  I  sustained  in  this  awful  battle.  I  saw  it  all, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close.  Sleep  was  im¬ 
possible,  and  my  hearing  was  wonderfully  acute.  The 
battle  lasted  all  the  day,  Tuesday,  and  all  the  night 
following,  until  about  midnight,  when  the  firing  ceased 
for  awhile  on  both  sides.  Whether  the  weary  white 
men  or  the  savage  Indians  slept,  I  know  not;  but, 
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I  could  not  sleep.  About  daylight,  on  Wednesday,  the 
3d  of  September,  the  firing  commenced  again  on  both 
sides.  Some  time  in  the  forenoon  of  this  day,  I  heard 
our  soldiers  crying  aloud  for  joy.  The  shout  went  up, 
'' Eeinforcements  coming!”  The  Indians  ceased  their 
firing,  and  went  toward  the  soldiers  coming  to  our  re¬ 
lief.  Finding  they  could  not  drive  off  the  reinforce¬ 
ments,  the  Indians  soon  returned,  making  good  time  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  shells  which  the  coming 
soldiers  were  occasionally  dropping  among  them.  The 
Indians  have  a  great  dread  of  cannon,  and  particularly 
of  the  ^Wotten  halls”  they  sometimes  throw  out  in  ad¬ 
vance,  to  drive  out  a  hidden  foe  from  some  secret 
hiding-place.  Soon  as  the  Indians  found  that  Colonel 
Sibley  had  prepared  himself  well  with  big  guns  throw¬ 
ing  shells,  they  fied  over  the  prairie  like  chaff  driven 
by  the  wind.  They  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

When  the  Indians  left  to  go  toward  the  reinforce¬ 
ments,  the  Doctor  and  an  officer  came  to  look  after  me, 
supposing  I  could  not  have  escaped  so  murderous  a  fire. 
They  seemed  perfectly  astonished  on  finding  me  alive, 
and  unhurt,  except  by  the  slight  marks  left  by  some 
five  balls,  merely  dratving  blood  from  the  skin.  How 
I  escaped  must  ever  remain  a  mystery  to  myself  and 
others.  The  blanket  given  me  by  a  soldier,  and  on 
which  I  lay  wrapped  up  in  the  wagon  during  the  battle 
of  Birch  Coolie,  was  found,  on  examination,  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  over  two  hundred  bullet-holes  during  the  fight, 
and  yet  I  was  not  hit,  except  as  stated.  Who  can  im¬ 
agine  such  an  escape?  Yet  I  did  escape,  and  am  now 
alive  to  tell  the  story. 

When  the  troops  had  buried  their  dead,  they  returned 
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to  Port  Eidgley.  Here  I  was  placed  under  charge  of 
Dr.  Muller,  surgeon  of  the  post.  I  hardly  knew 
whether  I  was  in  the  hospital  or  at  the  Doctor’s  own 
house;  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  kind  care  taken  of 
me  by  Mrs.  Muller.  The  Doctor  extracted  some  nine 
buck-shot  from  my  shoulders,  and  the  other  eight  are 
yet  there,  as  they  could  not  be  taken  out.  My  various 
wounds  did  not  trouble  me  much,  but  were  soon  all 
healed. 

At  the  fort  I  found  four  of  my  children ;  all  but  one, 
children  of  my  first  husband.  Two  of  my  own  boys 
were  already  sent  from  the  fort  to  St.  Paul.  These 
two  boys  were  the  two  who  escaped  with  August  Ur¬ 
ban,  a  lad  of  thirteen  years  of  age.  My  oldest  boy 
was  nine,  and  the  other  eight  years  old.  Here,  too,  f 
found  the  five  girls  who  came  in  with  Mrs.  Zable, 
Three  of  these  were  my  first  husband’s  children ;  one  of 
them  my  own  by  my  first  husband.  After  remaining 
two  days  at  the  fort,  I  was  able  to  go  on  to  look  up  my 
other  children.  The  third  day  I  came  to  St.  Peter,  a 
distance  of  forty-five  miles,  and  from  that  place,  by 
steamboat,  came  directly  to  St.  Paul ;  and,  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  place,  made  all  haste  to  my  mother’s,  in  Wisconsin, 
to  see  my  children,  who  had  been  taken  there.  I  re¬ 
turned  soon  after,  to  look  after  the  child  that  had  been 
a  prisoner  among  the  Indians ;  but,  when  I  arrived  at 
St.  Paul,  the  child  had  already  been  sent  to  Wisconsin 
by  a  Mrs.  Keefer.  I  had  missed  her  on  the  way. 

In  St.  Paul  I  became  acquainted  with  John  Jacob 
Meyer,  a  countryman  of  mine,  who  had  lost  all  his 
family  by  the  late  Indian  massacre.  On  the  relation  of 
our  mutual  sufferings,  we  soon  became  attached  to  each 
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other,  and,  on  the  3d  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1862,  we 
were  married.  My  present  husband  is  (June,  1863,)  in 
the  service  of  the  Grovernment,  under  Brigadier-General 
H.  H.  Sibley.  I  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  on  the 
17th  day  of  July,  1863.  My  experience  is  a  sad  one 
thus  far,  I  hope  never  to  witness  another  Indian  mas¬ 
sacre. 
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CHAPTEB  XV. 


Narrative  of  Jiistina  Boelter. 

[JusTiNA  Boelter,  in  1854,  left  lier  home,  near  Posen,  in 
Prussia,  for  America.  Her  parents,  Jacob  Wendland  and  Caro¬ 
line  Cobitsche,  then  aged,  were  left  behind.  Justina  was  the 
second  child,  an  elder  brother  and  a  younger  sister  constituting 
the  family.  In  1856,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  after  stopping 
near  Buffalo,  New  York,  she  settled  in  Marquette  County,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  was  married  to  John  Boelter,  whose  name  she  bears. 
In  June,  1862,  she,  with  her  husband  and  three  children,  removed 
to  the  county  of  Renville,  in  Minnesota,  and  settled  on  Beaver 
Creek,  making  a  homestead  claim  on  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land,  secured  to  settlers  by  act  of  Congress  known  as  the 
“Homestead  Law.”  They  had  selected  a  delightful  spot,  not  far 
from  the  Minnesota  River,  and  some  ten  miles  from  the  Lower 
Sioux  Agency.  Her  husband  and  herself  had  here  erected  a 
comfortable  log-house,  surrounded  it  by  a  fence,  and  inclosed  a 
garden  spot  for  vegetables  and  flowers.  With  a  few  cows,  an 
ox-team,  an  ordinary  supply  of  farming  utensils,  and  the  common 
household  furniture  of  settlers  in  a  new  country,  Justina  and 
her  industrious  husband  had  made  a  fair  commencement  for  a 
prospei’ous  future  in  the  land  of  their  choice.  The  distance  that 
separated  her  from  parents  and  home  in  the  fatherland  was 
scarcely  thought  of,  surrounded  by  her  children,  and  happy  in  the 
little  paradise  of  her  enchanting  new  home.  The  Government 
had  been  liberal  in  the  bestowment  of  its  wide  domains,  and  set¬ 
tlements  were  fast  springing  up  in  every  direction;  so  that  new 
society  and  congenial  friends,  many  of  her  own  country,  gave  a 
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buoyancy  to  the  young  heart  of  Justina  Boelter,  that  caused  it 
to  overflow  with  delight  and  gratitude  to  the  Creator,  whom  she 
adored  and  loved.  But  J ustina  Boelter  was  not  permitted  long 
to  indulge  in  these  fond  reveries  in  her  happy  home.  An  un¬ 
known  and  unsuspected  enemy,  even  while  her  guileless  heart 
was  full  of  joy  and  gladness,  had  determined  the  fate  of  all  that 
happy  valley. 

We  must  leave  the  reader  here  to  the  perusal  of  the  simple, 
sad  story  of  Justina’ s  most  grievous  trials,  and  her  unheard-of 
endurance.] 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August,  A.  D.  1862, 
while  we  were  at  breakfast,  a  Sioux  Indian  squaw  came 
into  our  house,  and  seemed  very  much  pleased  about 
something.  She  staid  but  a  short  time,  and  then  left. 
The  squaw  had  an  ax  with  her,  which  she  left  outside 
of  the  door.  We  were  quite  surprised  at  the  manner 
of  the  squaw,  and  I  arose  from  the  table  and  went  to 
the  door  to  look  after  her.  She  had  taken  up  the  ax 
and  had  gone  some  distance  from  the  door,  and  joined 
some  other  squaws,  who  seemed  to  be  moving  oflf  from 
the  house.  I  followed  them  for  a  short  distance,  to  see 
if  there  might  not  be  others,  and,  if  possible,  to  learn 
their  inten^tion.  As  I  was  following  after  them  I  heard 
five  guns  go  off,  in  the  direction  of  a  neighbor’s  house 
near  by.  Believing  that  something  wrong  was  going 
on  at  our  neighbor’s,  Eusebius  Reef’s,  I  returned  and 
told  my  husband  what  I  had  seen  and  heard.  He  then 
went  out  to  hunt  up  the  cattle,  to  prevent  their  being 
frightened  off  by  the  Indians.  After  he  had  left  the 
house,  I  looked  out  again  for  the  Indians.  The  squaws, 
three  in  number,  came  toward  the  house,  disappeared, 
and  again  soon  after  returned,  attended  by  four  Indians. 
These  Indians  and  squaws  all  came  to  the  house  to- 
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gether.  I  was  alone  with  the  children.  They  asked  for 
a  drink  of  water,  which  I  gave  them.  Three  squaws 
and  two  Indians  then  left.  The  remaining  two  came 
into  the  house,  and  took  my  husband’s  gun,  and  exam¬ 
ined  it,  to  see  if  it  was  loaded,  and  again  hung  it  up 
on  the  wall  from  which  it  had  been  taken.  These  two 
then  followed  after  the  others,  who  had  just  left.  They 
walked  around  Eusebius  Beef’s  house,  near  by,  and,  after 
closely  examining  the  place,  went  off,  and  soon  disap¬ 
peared  down  a  little  descent. 

Just  at  this  time,  Michael  Boelter,  my  brother-in- 
law,  in  great  haste,  came  from  toward  Beef’s.  On  in¬ 
quiring  why  he  so  hurried,  Michael  replied,  “  The 
report  is  that  the  Indians  are  killing  the  whites.”  He 
then  inquired  for  John,  my  husband.  We  consulted 
but  a  moment  for  safety.  He  determined  first  to  go 
down  to  the  bottom,  where  his  father  was  making  hay, 
and  tell  him  what  he  had  heard.  He  soon  returned, 
without  finding  any  one.  It  turned  out  afterward  that 
Michael’s  father  and  father-in-law  had  both  been  al¬ 
ready  killed  by  the  Indians.  While  Michael  was  gone, 
I  went  to  the  house  and  put  a  loaf  of  bread  to  bake 
in  the  stove,  and,  being  already  frightened,  I  took  my 
three  children  and  started  to  go  over  to  Mr.  Beef’s. 
While  going  toward  the  house,  Michael  met  me,  com¬ 
ing  back  in  great  haste  from  Beef’s.  His  manner 
was  sufficient.  He  did  not  even  speak.  I  saw  it  was 
useless  to  ask  him  what  had  happened.  I  knew  that 
something  dreadful  had  taken  place  there.  Michael 
caught  up  my  baby,  and  I  took  the  two  older  children, 
telling  Michael  he  had  better  call  John ;  at  the  same 
time,  looking  toward  Beef’s,  I  saw  the  Indians  killing 
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Mrs.  Reef  and  the  children.  We  heard  Mrs,  Reef  hal¬ 
loo;  the  cry  was  heard  but  a  moment,  when  all  was 
hushed !  Michael  started  off  in  a  hurry,  carrying  my 
baby.  I  called  him,  but  he,  being  in  such  haste,  did 
not  seem  to  hear,  and,  no  doubt,  supposed  I  would  fol¬ 
low  him.  He  was  directing  his  course  toward  Fort 
Ridgley.  I  soon  found  I  could  not  keep  up  with  him, 
burdened,  as  I  was,  with  my  two  children,  and  turned 
my  course  toward  the  timber,  on  the  Minnesota  River. 
I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  my  husband  after  he  left,  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August,  to  look  after  the 
cattle. 

After  the  Indians  had  followed  me  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  for  some  reason,  to  me  wholly  unaccountable, 
they  turned  back,  and  I  pursued  my  flight  to  the  tim¬ 
ber  on  the  banks  of  the  Minnesota,  and  finally  found  a 
place  of  temporary  security.  Here  I  lay  concealed  in 
a  thicket,  as  well  as  I  could.  The  children  seemed  to 
understand  the  terrible  reality  of  our  situation.  I  re¬ 
mained  in  the  timber  all  that  day  and  night,  and  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  the  19th. 
During  the  night,  I  heard  Indians  going  past  my 
hiding-place.  They  passed  me  and  went  to  their  tepees 
just  over  the  Minnesota  River,  on  the  opposite  side 
from  where  I  lay  concealed.  Monday  night  I  slept 
none.  I  heard  the  Indians  talk  all  night  long.  The 
children  slept  well,  and  I  was  thankful  that  they  could 
sleep.  Toward  daylight  the  Indians  were  all  silent. 
Directly  I  heard  one  voice.  It  seemed  to  be  an  Indian 
making  a  speech.  After  the  speech  was  delivered,  aR 
were  silent  again.  I  heard  nothing  more  of  the  In- 
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dians  during  all  of  Tuesday.  They  seemed  to  have  left 
their  camping-place. 

On  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  the  eldest  child  became 
sick.  I  went  to  Beaver  Creek,  and  put  water  on  her 
head,  which  seemed  to  relieve  her  somewhat.  The  child 
then  became  hungry,  and  wanted  to  go  to  the  house 
to  get  something  to  eat.  When  I  came  out  from  the 
woods,  I  saw  the  door  of  the  house  standing  open,  and, 
fearing  Indians  were  there,  hardly  dared  venture  at 
first ;  but  finally,  taking  courage,  and  being  anxious  to 
satisfy  the  children,  who  wished  to  go  home  to  see  their 
father,  and  get  something  to  eat,  I  went  with  them  to 
our  deserted  home.  I  found  the  house  plundered  of 
every  thing.  The  feathers  from  the  beds  were  lying 
about  the  house,  inside  and  out.  I  found  nothing  to 
wear  but  an  old  dress,  and  nothing  to  eat  except 
some  raw  potatoes.  I  soon  returned,  taking  the  dress 
and  the  potatoes,  and  sought  a  different  place  of  re¬ 
treat,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  my  first  hiding- 
place,  and,  this  time,  on  the  lands  of  my  brother-in-law. 
I  remained  in  my  new  retreat  until  Friday,  eating 
nothing  myself,  and  the  children  eating  the  raw  pota¬ 
toes.  On  this  day,  (Friday,)  about  noon,  I  went  to  the 
house  of  my  brother-in-law,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant.  When  I  looked  into  the  house,  I  saw  my 
mother-in-law  dead  on  the  floor,  her  head  severed  from 
her  body,  the  premises  plundered,  and  feathers  strewed 
about  the  house  and  door-yard.  I  was  greatly  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  the  headless  body,  and  made  so  hasty 
a  retreat  that  I  did  not  discover  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
children  of  my  brother-in-law,  which  were  afterward 
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found  by  tbe  soldiers  in  tbe  door-yard,  near  tbe  fence, 
I  staid  but  a  moment  in  the  house,  and  passed  into  the 
garden,  and  hastily  pulled  up  some  hills  of  potatoes, 
gathered  a  few  cucumbers  in  my  apron,  and  returned 
to  the  woods  to  the  children,  the  younger  one  being 
asleep,  and  the  elder  one  watching  by  it  in  my  absence. 
Here  I  remained  one  week  and  a  half,  living  on  the 
potatoes  and  cucumbers — the  children  eating  the  pota¬ 
toes  raw,  which  my  stomach  rejected.  I  had  lived  as 
yet  almost  entirely  on  rain-water,  the  cucumbers  afford¬ 
ing  but  little  if  any  nourishment.  The  baby  being  taken 
from  me,  the  next  elder  child,  now  over  two  years  of 
age,  had  taken  to  the  breast,  on  the  next  day  after  I 
left  the  house.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  the  elder 
of  the  two  children  died  of  starvation,  and  I  had  be¬ 
come  too  weak  to  get  about,  except  with  great  difii- 
culty.  The  night  before  the  child  died,  it  asked  pite¬ 
ously  for  water ;  but  it  was  dark,  and  I  was,  in  my  weak 
condition,  unable  to  get  water  for  the  suffering  child, 
I  told  it  to  wait  until  morning,  when  I  could  see,  and 
she  should  have  some  water.  But  the  dear  little  suf¬ 
ferer  never  saw  the  morning;  she  died  during  the 
night;  and  a  chilly,  dark,  rainy,  and  dismal  night  it 
was !  I  had  no  fire,  and  the  thin  clothing  we  had  on 
when  we  fled  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  myself  and  the 
children  warm.  It  now  rained  for  four  days  continu¬ 
ally.  I  was  barefooted,  and  so  were  the  children.  The 
dress  I  had  taken  from  the  house,  on  my  first  visit,  was 
our  only  cover  from  the  elements.  Cold,  wet,  and 
starving,  I  staid  by  the  body  of  the  dead  child,  being 
too  weak  to  either  bury  it  or  get  away  from  it,.  The 
body  now  became  offensive,  and  I  crawled  off  some  ten 
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feet  from  the  place  where  the  dead  child  lay.  Here  I 
remained  until  the  Sunday  following  the  death  of  my 
dear  child,  which  occurred  on  the  Wednesday  previous; 
and,  from  Friday  until  Sunday,  I  ate  the  leaves  of  the 
grape-vine,  which,  from  trial,  I  had  learned  would  sus¬ 
tain  life.  My  milk  had  failed  at  the  same  time  the 
eldest  child  died,  and  I  now  commenced  feeding  the  one 
yet  living  on  the  grape-leaves.  The  first  I  gave  it  was 
on  Sunday,  the  fourth  day  after  the  failure  of  its  nour¬ 
ishment  from  the  breast. 

The  flies  had  now  become  so  troublesome  near  the 
dead  child,  that  I  was  unable  to  remain  longer  by  it. 
The  strength  I  had  gained  from  the  grape-leaves  enabled 
me  to  remove  some  fifty  yards  away.  Here  I  remained 
about  two  weeks  longer,  living  on  grape-leaves  and 
water.  But  now  another  affliction  came  on  me.  A 
heavy  frost  came  down  from  the  cold  heavens,  and  killed 
the  grape-leaves.  My  hopes  of  life  seemed  to  fall,  with 
the  falling  leaves,  to  the  earth.  The  sources  of  life,  one 
after  another,  were  failing.  Weak,  and  now  emaciated, 
I  still  clung  to  life,  though  the  future  seemed  dark  and 
cheerless.  Trusting  in  the  gracious  hand  that  feeds 
the  young  ravens  when  they  cry,  I  put  forth  all  my 
strength  to  go  in  search  of  some  sheltered  spot,  where 
the  leaves  might  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  frost, 
but  found  only  a  very  few  in  a  long,  weary  search.  I 
retraced  my  steps,  and  sought  my  living  child,  but 
could  not  find  it.  I  searched  from  morning  until  mid¬ 
day,  and  my  perseverance  was  finally  rewarded.  I 
found  the  lost  child !  In  this  mode  of  life  I  remained 
until  all  the  green  leaves  were  gone. 

To  live  in  the  woods  seemed  no  longer  possible.  I 
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now  souglit  the  field  of  my  brother-in-law,  to  seek  for 
food,  leaving  the  child  in  the  woods.  After  long  labor, 
I  reached  the  field,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and 
found  a  few  potatoes  and  a  small  pumpkin.  Unable  to 
carry  both  at  once,  I  carried  the  potatoes  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  then  returned  for  the  pumpkin,  and  thus,  by 
alternate  efforts,  finally  succeeded  in  getting  them  both 
to  the  place  where  the  child  was.  But  now  another 
affiiction,  horrible  beyond  expression,  came  upon  me! 
The  whole  family  of  snakes  came  to  me,  large  and 
small,  crawling  around  me  in  every  form  I  And,  as  one 
company  would  leave,  another  would  come.  But,  find¬ 
ing  they  did  me  no  harm,  they  soon  ceased  to  be  annoy¬ 
ing;  and,  indeed,  their  company  seemed  agreeable,  in 
my  lonely  condition.  They  were  serpents  in  name,  but 
angels  beside  the  savages  I  had  escaped. 

On  Sunday,  after  I  had  been  in  the  field  of  my 
brother-in-law,  I  heard  firing  of  guns  near  Mr.  Euse¬ 
bius  Reef's  house.  I  supposed  they  were  Indians,  and 
almost  gave  up  all  hope.  Occasionally  the  dogs  came 
around  me.  I  thought  they  were,  probably,  the  dogs 
of  the  Indians ;  and  yet  they  may  have  been  the  dogs 
of  soldiers.  After  hearing  the  firing  of  the  guns,  I  re¬ 
mained  another  week.  The  weather  had  now  become 
BO  intensely  cold  I  could  not  endure  it  any  longer.  I 
concluded  to  return  again  to  my  own  house,  and,  if  I 
must  die,  to  die  at  my  own  home ;  and  yet  I  had  hope 
that  mercy  was  in  store  for  one  who  had  suffered  so 
much.  Trusting  in  the  arm  of  Him  who  is  stronger 
than  man,  and  who  is  always  better  to  us  than  our 
fears,  I  took  up  my  child,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  stick, 
used  as  a  cane,  I  finally  reached  my  own  once  dear, 
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but  now  desolate  and  cheerless  home.  I  gathered  the 
scattered  feathers  into  a  bed  on  the  floor,  and  laid  the 
child  down,  as  near  dead  as  alive,  and  as  white  as  ala¬ 
baster.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  I  lay  down  with 
my  child,  and  slept  in  my  own  house,  after  an  absence 
of  nine  weeks.  On  Sunday  morning  I  went  out  in  the 
yard  adjoining  the  house,  and  found  three  young  tur¬ 
nips,  which  had  grown  from  the  seed  scattered  by  the 
Indians  while  plundering  the  house,  on  the  18th  of 
August.  These  turnips  were  all  I  found  to  eat. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  sun  rose  bright  and  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  all  nature  looked  cheerful,  contrasting  greatly 
with  my  lonely  condition.  I  seemed  more  to  enjoy  the 
out-door  world  than  my  own  desolate  abode.  As  the  sun 
had  ascended  the  heavens  some  two  hours,  the  thought 
came  forcibly  upon  me  to  seek  my  retreat  in  the  woods, 
and  trust  to  the  protection  of  a  kind  Providence,  away 
from  the  abodes  of  civilized  life,  now  so  attractive  to 
the  Indian  savage.  In  the  woods,  too,  I  had  left  a  few 
'  potatoes,  which,  perhaps,  the  child  could  eat.  But,  pre¬ 
vious  to  my  intended  departure,  among  the  rubbish  of 
the  plundered  house,  I  had  found  a  mutilated  copy  of 
the  Bible  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  read.  It 
seemed  an  old  friend.  I  opened  its  sacred  pages,  and 
read  its  consoling  truths.  Heaven  and  its  calm  joys 
came  into  my  mind  very  gently,  and  gave  me  great  con¬ 
solation.  I  felt  comparatively  happy.  While  in  this 
exercise,  trusting  to  the  guiding  hand  of  a  gracious 
Providence,  two  soldiers  came  to  the  door  and  gently 
pushed  it  open,  a  brick  only  being  placed  against  it  to 
keep  it  shut.  As  they  looked  cautiously  in,  I  crawled 
up  to  meet  them,  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
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Indians,  come  to  kill  me.  I  could  not,  even  at  a  skort 
distance,  distinguisli  any  object.  My  sight  had  almost 
entirely  failed,  and  yet  my  hearing  was  much  more 
acute  than  ever  before.  I  had  been  able  to  detect  the 
slightest  moan  of  my  child,  asleep  or  awake.  I  heard 
the  soldiers  clap  their  hands  together,  probably  horri¬ 
fied  at  the  sight  of  such  an  emaciated  being  as  I  was 
before  them ;  and  yet  I  did  not  see  who  they  were.  I 
crawled  up  to  them,  and  took  one  of  them  by  the  hand, 
and  prayed  them  not  to  kill  me.  Looking  up,  I  saw 
the  tears  running  down  the  face  of  the  man  I  had  by 
the  hand,  and  also  of  the  other  one,  who  stood  by.  I 
knew  then  that  these  men  were  not  Indians,  and  was 
overjoyed  at  the  idea  that  they  were  white  men,  and 
soldiers,  on  whom  I  could  depend  for  protection.  A 
number  of  soldiers  now  came  up.  As  yet,  they  did  not 
speak,  but  all  shed  tears.  I  shed  no  tears ;  I  could  not. 
I  told  the  soldiers  that  I  had  a  child,  alive,  in  the  house. 
I  told  them,  also,  that  one  of  my  children  had  died  of 
starvation  in  the  woods.  Directly  one  man  started  to 
the  woods,  to  find  and  bury  the  dead  child,  and  one  of 
them  went  after  a  team;  one  remained  with  me,  and 
another  went  over  to  neighbor  Eeef ’s  house,  and  found 
a  chicken ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  the  aid  of  an 
old  kettle  found  in  the  woods,  and  the  use  of  an  old 
stove  yet  remaining  in  the  house,  but  much  injured, 
the  soldiers  succeeded  in  making,  for  me  and  the  child, 
some  weak  chicken-soup,  of  which  I  ate  about  a  coffee- 
cupful,  and  the  child  took  a  small  portion.  This  food 
gave  relief  to  the  stomach,  but  caused  the  limbs  to 
cramp  and  become  feeble.  The  soldier  returned  from 
the  woods  without  finding  the  body  of  the  dead  child. 
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The  team  -was  driven  up  to  the  house,  and  the  soldiers 
carried  me  out  and  put  me  into  the  wagon,  one  of  them 
pulling  off  his  coat  and  putting  it  on  me  to  keep  me 
warm.  I  was  then  taken,  with  my  child,  to  Colonel 
Sibley’s  camp,  at  Yellow  Medicine,  some  fifty  miles 
from  Fort  Eidgley.  Here  the  soldiers  put  some  crack¬ 
ers  into  a  cup  of  coffee  and  gave  me.  I  remained  at 
this  camp  about  one  week. 

It  was  nine  weeks  from  the  day  I  first  left  my  house 
until  the  soldiers  rescued  me.  I  now  began  to  suffer 
great  pain  in  my  limbs,  caused  by  cramp,  quite  losing 
the  use  of  one  hand  and  both  feet.  I  was  now  en¬ 
tirely  unable  to  move,  and  yet  I  was  getting  better  at 
heart  every  day.  The  intense  pain  in  my  limbs  lasted 
about  a  week,  and  then  gradually  wore  off  in  part ;  but 
even  yet  (while  testifying  before  the  Sioux  Commission, 
at  St.  Peter,  in  May,  1863,)  I  have  spasms  or  paroxysms 
of  pain  in  one  of  my  hands.  A  special  team  came 
down  with  me  and  two  half-breed  girls  to  Fort  Eidgley, 
where  I  staid  one  night,  and  was  brought  on'  the  next 
day  to  St.  Peter,  where  I  still  (June,  1863,)  reside. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  baby ;  it  is  among  its  friends 
in  Wisconsin.  It  was  brought  by  my  brother-in-law  to 
Fort  Eidgley,  thence  to  St.  Peter,  thence  to  St.  Paul,  and 
finally,  supposing  the  mother  dead,  it  was  taken  to  Wis¬ 
consin,  where  it  is  doing  well.  I  expect  to  see  it  soon. 

[Such  is  the  simple  story  of  Justina  Boelter.  When  before  the 
Sioux  Commissioners,  in  May,  1863,  the  child  older  than  the  baby, 
now  almost  three  years  old,  was  with  her,  looking  quite  hearty. 
Mrs.  Boelter  herself  was  comparatively  well. 

The  following,  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Boelter’s  sufferings.  We  take 
from  the  St.  Peter  Tribune,  of  November  4,  1862.  It  will  be  re- 
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■menabered  that  she  left  her  home  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
August. 

This  account  states  that,  “  on  Monday,  October  27,  Mrs.  Boel- 
ter  and  her  child,  about  three  years  of  age,  were  brought  into 
camp  at  Yellow  Medicine,  she  having  been  alone  with  her  child 
in  the  woods  for  more  than  eight  weeks,  not  having  seen  fire, 
having  sustained  herself  on  raw  potatoes  during  that  period. 
She  lost  one  child  by  starvation.  She  is  now,  as  well  as  the 
child,  a  mere  skeleton,  and  can  speak  only  just  above  a  whisper, 
from  extreme  weakness.  No  conception  can  figure  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  which  have  been  murdered,  but  it  must  far  exceed  the  gen¬ 
eral  estimate  of  the  public.  The  foraging  party  which  brought 
in  Mrs.  Boelter  buried  forty-seven  bodies,  and  left  unburied  sev¬ 
enteen.  It  is  our  impression  that  nearer  two  thousand  than  one 
thousand  have  been  massacred.  Doubtless  hundreds  that  have 
been  slain,  and  left  upon  the  surface,  will  never  be  found,  as  de¬ 
composition  is  nearly  complete,  and  the  prairie  fires  now  ravag- 
ino'  the  whole  upper  country  will  consume  what  may  yet  remain. 
Hundreds,  no  doubt,  have  gone  to  their  long  home,  of  whom  no 
tidings  will,  ever  reach  the  ears  of  anxious  friends  and  inquiring 
relations.”] 


Xarrative  of  Mary  Schwandt. 

[John  Schwandt,  having  a  wife  and  five  children— Caroline, 
aged  nineteen,  wife  of  John  Waltz,  Mary,  aged  fourteen,  August, 
aged  twelve,  Frederick,  aged  six,  and  Christian,  aged  four  years — 
resided  on  a  small  stream  called  Sacred  Heart,  in  Renville  County. 
They  were  all  massacred,  except  Maiy  and  August,  as  were  also 
the  son-in-law,  John  Waltz,  and  a  hired  man,  named  John  Fross. 
The  story  of  Mary  is  as  follows :] 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  18th  of  August,  1862,  the 
Indians  came  to  my  father’s  house,  shot  my  father  while 
on  the  house  shingling,  killed  my  mother  and  sister 
Caroline  in  the  yard.  Frederick  and  Christian,  and 
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John  Waltz  and  John  Fross  were  all  killed  in  the  house, 
or  near  by,  August  was  beaten  by  them,  and  left  for 
dead,  but  afterward  came  to,  and  saw  the  murders  all 
committed,  while  lying  in  the  grass  near  the  house.  I 
was,  at  the  time,  away  from  home,  living  with  Joseph 
B.  Eeynolds,  at  Bed  Wood,  ten  miles  above  the  Lower 
Sioux  Agency. 

August,  on  his  way  to  Fort  Eidgley,  found  a  child, 
five  years  old,  and  carried  it  several  miles,  when,  by 
the  advice  of  a  German  woman,  who  had  fallen  in  with 
him,  he  left  the  child  in  a  house  some  eighteen  miles 
from  the  fort.  She  urged,  as  a  reason  for  this  course, 
that  she  herself  was  badly  wounded,  and,  although  a 
large  boy  accompanied  her,  she  did  not  think  the  party 
could  escape,  incumbered  with  this  child,  who  would 
have  to  be  carried  all  the  way.  Yielding  to  the  advice 
of  the  wounded  woman,  the  party  proceeded,  leaving 
the  child  alone,  in  bed.  It  was  afterward  recovered  at 
Camp  Eelease,  so  much  injured  by  wounds  and  exposure 
that  it  died  soon  after  reaching  Fort  Eidgley. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August,  Mattie  Wil¬ 
liams,  Mary  Anderson,  Mr.  Patoile,  Mr.  L.  Davis,  a 
Frenchman,  and  myself,  put  our  clothing  into  a  two- 
horse  wagon  and  started  for  New  Ulm.  When  we  arrived 
at  John  Moore’s,  a  half-breed,  we  were  informed  that  the 
Indians  were  killing  all  the  whites  on  Beaver  Creek  and 
Sacred  Heart,  and  were  advised  to  keep  off  from  the  road 
and  follow  Mr.  Eeynolds,  who  had  gone  on  ahead  of  us. 
Mr.  Patoile,  thinking  he  could  do  better,  kept  the  road 
until  we  had  crossed  the  Eed  Wood,  He  then  left  the 
road,  turning  up  the  Eed  Wood,  and  kept  out  in  the 
open  prairie ;  and,  when  about  eight  miles  from  this 
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stream,  an  Indian  on  horseback  came  up  behind  us  and 
stopped  us,  and  told  us  to  turn  round  and  go  to  Big 
Stone  Lake,  and  stay  there  till  Tuesday,  and  he  would 
come  up  and  tell  us  what  the  Indians  were  going^to  do. 
Mr.  Patoile  refused  to  return,  and  continued  on  toward 
the  Lower  Agency,  keeping  off  on  the  prairie  to  the 
right.  We  could  see  the  smoke  of  burning  buildings, 
as  we  supposed  them  to  be,  at  the  Agency,  if  the  In¬ 
dians  were  indeed  killing  the  whites,  of  which  we  were 
not  yet  entirely  certain,  as  we  had  been  within  about 
two  miles  of  the  Agency  at  one  time,  and  could  see  the 
buildings  yet  standing. 

We  soon  after  met  an  Indian,  armed  with  a  bow  and 
tomahawk,  and  without  any  gun.  Mr.  Patoile  asked 
him  if  it  was  true  that  the  Indians  were  killing  the 
whites  at  the  Agency,  and  on  Beaver  Creek.  He  replied 
that  he  did  not  know.  Patoile  told  him  he  had  heard 
that  it  was  so,  and  that  we  were  making  our  escape  to^ 
Hew  Ulm.  When  ho  heard  this,  he  went  up  ^o  a  horse 
the  Frenchman  was  then  riding,  and  taking  hold  of 
the  bridle,  demandeil  the  animal,  claiming  it  as  his. 
The  Frenchman  got  the  horse,  and  Mr.  Patoile  then 
got  out  of  the  wagon  and  told  the  Indian  the  horse 
was  his,  who  became  angry,  and  shot  an  arrow  at  the 
Frenchman,  but  missed  him,  when  he  left  the  horse, 
and  sprang  into  the  wagon,  and  we  drove  on  as  fast  as 
possible,  leaving  the  horse  behind  us.  >  • 

The  Indian  ran  after  us  on  foot,  and  kept  shooting  at 
us  as  long  as  his  arrows  lasted,  and  then  turned  back 
and  went  after  the  horse  which  we  had  left  behind  us. 
We  subsequently  supposed  that  he  crossed  the  river  and 
29 
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sent  tlie  Indians  after  us,  as  our  captors  came  from  that 
direction. 

When  we  arrived  opposite  the  fort,  Mr.  Patoile,  suppos¬ 
ing  we  could  not  cross  the  river,  as  there  was  no  ferry 
there,  continued  down  on  the  New  Ulm  road.  The 
horses  were  now  very  tired,  and  we  frequently  got  out 
and  walked.  When  within  about  eight  miles  of  New 
Ulm,  some  fifty  Indians,  with  horses  and  wagons,  and 
barrels  full  of  flour,  and  all  sorts  of  goods  and  pictures, 
taken  from  the  houses,  came  from  the  direction  of  that 
town.  They  seemed  to  be  all  drunk,  were  very  noisy, 
and  perfectly  naked,  and  painted  all*  over  their  bodies. 
Two  of  them,  on  horseback^  came  on  ahead  of  the  rest, 
one  on  each  side  of  us,  and  ordered  us  to  stop.  The 
team  was  turned  out  of  the  road,  and  all  but  Patoile 
jumped  out  of  the  wagon.  They  came  up  and  shot 
him^some  four  balls  entering  his  body,  and  he  fell  out 
*of  the  wagon  dead,  and  they  left  him  lying  there.  The 
rest  of  us  ran  toward  the  woods  and  hid  in  a  slough,  in 
the  tall  grass.  The  men  were  both  killed  in  the  slough. 
When  we  jumped  from  the  wagon,  Uavis  exclaimed, 
‘‘  We  are  lost!  ”  I  heard  nothing  said  by  any  one  else. 
The  Frenchman  ran'  in  a  difl’erent  direction  from  where 
we  were.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  seeing  him  fall 
when  he  was  shot.  Mr.  Davis  was  with  us,  and  was 
shot  about  the  same  time.  Mary  Anderson  was  away 
behind  us,  and  was  shot  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  the  ball  entering  at  the  hip  and  coming  out 
through  the  abdomen.  She  was  not  killed,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  must  have  carried  her  to  the  wagon,  as,  when  I 
again  saw  her,  she  was  in  a  wagon,  being  drawn  by  one 
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of  the  savages.  As  they  came  toward  us  we  screamed, 
when  one  of  them  took  hold  of  Mattie  and  tore  off  her 
"shaker,”  and  two  took  hold  of  me,  one  hold  of  each 
arm,  and  forced  us  back  to  the  wagon.  They  put  Mat- 
tie  in  the  wagon  with  Mary,  and  me  in  another,  driven 
by  Jibe  negro  Godfrey.  The  wagon  with  Mattie  and 
Mary  went  toward  the  Agency,  and  the  one  I  was  in 
went  off  into  the  prairie. 

I  asked  Godfrey  what  they  were  going  to  do  with 
me.  He  said  he  did  not  know.  He  told  me  they  had 
chased  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eeynolds,  and,  he  thought,  had 
killed  them.  About  two  or  three  miles  out  on  the 
prairie,  we  came  to  the  squaws,  for  whom  Godfrey  told 
me  they  were  looking.  Here  we  all  sat  down,  and  the 
squaws  took  bread  from  the  wagons,  and  all  ate ;  and 
the  Indians  fixed  up  their  hair,  and  tied  it  up  with 
ribbons. 

It  was  now  about  five  o’clock.  We  remained  where 
we  were  about  one  hour,  and  then  went  on  to  the  house 
of  Waucouta,  a  chief  of  the  Wapekuta  tribe,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  Agency.  Here  I  found  Mrs.  J. 
W.  He  Camp,  who,  with  her  two  children,  was  captured 
at  the  Lower  Agency.  It  was  about  eight  o’clock  when 
we  arrived  at  Waucouta’s  house,  and  the  buildings  were 
still  burning  at  the  Agency  when  we  got  there.  We 
could  see  them  plainly  from  where  we  were.  I  had 
been  there  about  half  an  hour  when  an -Indian  came, 
whom  Mrs.  De  Camp  supposed  to  be  friendly,  as  he  was 
a  farmer  Indian,  and,  fearing  others  would  come  and 
abuse  us,  she  asked  him  to  stay.  After  awhile  a  num¬ 
ber  more  came,  and,  after  annoying  me  with  their  loath¬ 
some  attentions  for  a  long  time,  one  of  them  laid  his 
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hands  forcibly  upon  me,  when  I  screamed,  and  one  of 
the  fiends  struck  me  on  my  mouth  with  his  hand,  caus¬ 
ing  the  blood  to  flow  very  freely.  They  then  took  me 
out  by  force,  to  an  unoccupied  tepee,  near  the  house, 
and  perpetrated  the  most  horrible  and  nameless  out¬ 
rages  upon  my  person.  These  outrages  were  repeated, 
at  different  times  during  my  captivity. 

[The  details  of  this  poor  girl’s  awful  treatment,  in  our  posses¬ 
sion,  are  too  revolting  for  publication. — Euitors.] 

At  ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  Mattie  and  Mary  Anderson 
came.  The  ball  was  yet  in  Mary’s  body,  and  W aucouta 
tried  to  cut  it  out,  but  failed.  Mary  then  took  the 
knife  from  the  hand  of  Waucouta,  and  removed  it  her¬ 
self.  We  remained  here  some  four  days.  Cold  water 
was  poured- upon  corn-meal  for  Mary  to  drink,  but  we 
had  nothing  to  eat,  except  some  potatoes  we  dug  in  the 
garden,  for  those  four  days.  On  the  fourth  day  we 
went  to  the  camp  of  Little  Crow.  Mary  Anderson  was 
taken  along,  but  died  at  about  four  o’clock  oh  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  22d  of  August.  We  had  some  chicken  here, 
but  no  bread.  Mary  ate  of  the  chicken,  and  drank 
some  of  the  broth.  This  was  the  last  she  ever  ate.  I 
was  with  her  when  she  died.  It  rained  very  hard  a 
part  of  the  night,  and  the  water  ran  through  and  un¬ 
der  the  tepee,  on  the  ground,  and  Mary  was  wet,  and 
had  no  bed-clothing  to  keep  her  dry  or  warm.  She  was 
very  thirsty,  calling  for  water  all  the  time,  but  other¬ 
wise  did  not  complain,  and  said  but  very  little.  I 
watched  while  Mattie  slept,  and  she  watched  while  I 
slept.  I  was  awake  when  she  died,  and  she  dropped 
a’yay  so  gently  that  I  thought  she  was  asleep,  until 
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Mattie  told  me  she^was  dead.  She  was  a  good  girl, 
and,  before  she  died,'  she  pr;iyed  in  the  Swedish  tongue, 
but  I  did  not  understand  what  she  said.  She  had  a 
ring  on  her  finger,  which  she  wished  Mattie  to  give  to 
her  mother,  if  she  died ;  but,  after  her  death,  her  finger 
was  so  swollen  that  we  could  not  get  it  off,  and  it  was 
buried  with  her.  Joseph  Campbell,  a  half-breed,  as¬ 
sisted  us  in  having  her  buried.  Mattie  and  I  saw  her 
carried  to  the  grave  by  the  Indians,  wrapped  in  an  old 
piece  of  tepee-cloth,  and  laid  in  the  ground  near  Little 
Crow's  house.  She  was  subsequently  disinterred,  as  I 
am  informed,  and  buried  at  the  Lower  Agency.  A  like¬ 
ness  of  a  young  man,  to  whom  she  was  to  have  been 
married,  we  kept  and  returned  to  him;  and  her  own 
we  gave  to  Mrs.  Eeynolds,  who  yet  retains  it. 

When  at  Waucouta's,  Mary  wanted  some  clothing 
very  much,  as  that  she  had  on  was  all  bloody,  and  Wau- 
couta  gave  her  a  black  silk  dress  and  shawl,  both,  no 
doubt,  stolen  from  some  white  woman,  either  by  him¬ 
self  or  some  other  person. 

The  Indian  who  took  me  prisoner  gave  me  to  his 
niece,  Wenona.  The  whites  called  her  Maggie.  Her 
husband’s  name  was  Wakinyan  Waste,  or  Good  Thun¬ 
der.  I  was  forced  to  call  them  father  and  mother.  We 
remained  at  the  village  of  Little  Crow  about  a  week, 
or  perhaps  a  little  more,  and  then  moved  toward  Yel¬ 
low  Medicine,  and  camped  about  fifteen  miles  above 
Crow’s  village.  The  next  morning  they  heard  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  coming,  and  they  awoke  me  and  took  off  the 
squaw  dress  they  had  compelled  me  to  wear,  and  put 
my  own  on  me  again.  But  the  soldiers  did  not  Come, 
and  we  started  again  for  Yellow  Medicine,  which  place 
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we  reached  about  noon.  After  we  got  started,  they 
again  beard  that  the  soldiers  were  coming,  and  a  scene 
of  dreadful  confusion  followed.  Some  ran  out  in  the 
prairie  and  scattered  out  in  all  directions ;  while  others 
hastened  the  teams  along  as  fast  as  they  could  go.  But 
again  were  we  doomed  to  disappointment :  no  soldiers 
came.  When  within  about  four  miles  of  Yellow  Medi¬ 
cine,  they  ordered  me  out  of  the  wagon,  and  compelled 
me  to  walk. 

We  remained  at  Yellow  Medicine  some  time,  I  think 
some  three  weeks.  Here  we  had  potatoes  and  beef  to 
eat,  and  sometimes  a  little  bread.  They  made  me  carry 
water  and  make  bread.  We  usually  got  water  from  the 
nearest  slough.  At  first,  they  were  very  good  to  me  in 
some  respects;  waking  me  up  ^t  breakfast,  and  bring-^ 
ing  me  soap,  water,  and  a  towel,  to  wash  myself;  but 
this  lasted  only  about  two  weeks,  when  they  took  off  my 
clothes,  and  dressed  me  in  squaw  garments.  They  told 
me  the  Sisetons  were  coming  down  from  Big  Stone 
Lake,  and  would  kill  me  unless  I  dressed  like  a  squaw. 
They  wanted  to  paint  my  face,  and  put  rings  in  my 
ears;  but  I  refused,  and  they  did  not  insist.  We  finally 
left  Yellow  Medicine  and  moved  on,  day  by  day,  until 
we  reached  the  place  where  we  were  subsequently  res¬ 
cued  by  the  forces  under  Colonel  Sibley,  since  known  as 
Camp  Release. 
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Jfarrative  of  Mrs.  I.avina  Eastlick,  of  I.ake  Sketek. 

Eaely  in  the  morning  of  August  20,  1862,  Charles 
Hatch  came  to  our  house,  and  greatly  alarmed  us  by 
information  that  the  Sioux  Indians  were  close  upon  us. 
He  informed  us  that  he  had  j  ust  come  from  Mr.  Hurd’s ; 
that  the  Indians  had  killed  Mr.  Voight,  and  that  they 
were  then  at  Mr.  Koch’s.  We  had  heard  quite  enough, 
and  staid  no  longer  to  listen  to  details.  My  husband 
caught  up  his  two  rifles  and  the  babe,  and  hastily  left 
for  Mr.  Smith’s  house.  The  child  had  nothing  on  but 
a  night-dress.  I  asked  my  husband  if  I  should  take 
my  clothes.  He  said  “No.”  I  wanted  to  get  my  shoes. 
He  said,  “  You  have  no  time  to  spare;”  so  I  started  bare¬ 
footed,  with  quite  a  load  of  powder,  shot,  and  lead.  I 
was  so  frightened  that  I  could  hardly  run.  We  finally 
came  in  sight  of  Mr.  Smith’s  house,  which  gave  me 
great  courage;  but  when  I  got  to  the  house,  and  found 
no  one  there,  I  thought  I  must  sink  to  the  ground  help¬ 
less.  I  then  happened  to  think  of  my  boy  that  was  at 
Mr.  Wright's,  and  hurried  on  with  greater  speed  than 
ever.  We  soon  overtook  Mr.  Smith  and  his  wife,  going 
to  Mr.  Wright’s,  which,  Mr.  Smith  thought,  would  be 
the  best  place  of  defense.  Six  Indians  were  tepeed  at 
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Mr.  Wright’s,  and,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  us,  they 
waved  their  hands,  and  told  us  to  come  on. 

We  soon  reached  the  house,  and  found  every  thing  in 
confusion.  Indians  were  running  here  and  there,  load¬ 
ing  their  guns,  throwing  off  their  clothes,  pounding 
out  halls,  hiding  their  packs,  and  having  quite  a  time. 
They  told  the  nien  that  they  would  fight  for  them,  and 
pretended  to  be  very  sorry  for  the  whites.  Mr.  Duly 
had  not  come  yet.  I  went  up  stairs,  to  keep  a  look¬ 
out  from  the  window.  Mr.  Ireland  and  Mr.  Duly  were 
soon  seen  coming,  without  their  families.  When  they 
came  up,  they  said  their  wives  and  children  were  left 
behind,  Mr.  Duly  hiding  his,  after  they  had  passed 
Smith’s  farm.  Some  of  the  Indians  proposed  to  go  for 
the  women  and  children  who  were  left  behind,  but  did 
not.  Mrs.  Koch  now  came.  Het  clothes  were  wet  to 
her  waist.  She  said  she  had  waded  through  the  lake 
(Sketek)  and  through  the  sloughs,  to  give  information 
to  the  folks  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.  She  said 
the  Indians  came  there  and  took  Mr.  Koch’s  gun  from 
the  house,  and  went  out  and  shot  him  with  it.  Mrs. 
Koch  felt  very  bad.  I  tried  to  get  her  quiet.  I  told, 
her  that  my  husband  might  be  killed  before  night,  and 
then  I  should  be  worse  off  than  she  was;  for  I  should 
be  left  with  five  children,  and  she  had  none.  She  said 
she  could  not  stand  it;  for  her  husband  lay  in  the  barn¬ 
yard,  with  his  face  in  the  mud.  She  told  Pawn  the 
same.  He  said  that  was  very  bad;  and  if  two  white 
men  would  go  with  him,  he  would  bring  Mr.  Koch 
down  there.  Hone  would  go  with  him.  He  then 
started  for  the  women  and  children,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Duly,  and  some  Indians  going  along.  They  soon  met 
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Mrs.  Ireland  with  her  children.  Mrs,  Duly  showed 
greater  courage  than  any  woman  there.  She  ran  and 
met  Mrs.  Ireland,  and  carried  her  child  for  her. 

The  Indians  soon  came  back  with  Mrs.  Duly  and  her 
children ;  and  Mr.  Ireland  and  Mr.  Duly  soon  returned 
also,  and  said  they  could  not  see  any  thing  of  the  In¬ 
dians  yet.  They  then  took  the  horses  into  the  back 
part  of  the  house,  knocked  out  some  chinking  on  every 
side  of  the  house,  got  clubs  and  axes,  and  put  them  up 
stairs  with  the  women,  determined  to  fight  the  Indians, 
should  they  come  into  the  house.  The  women  would 
all  have  fought  well,  for  we  were  all  determined  to  sell 
our  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  My  husband  brought 
me  my  knife,  and  told  me  to  use  it,  if  it  became  neces¬ 
sary.  It  was  not  a  small  knife  by  any  means.  Had 
we  staid  in  the  h'ouse,  I  certainly  should  have  used  it, 
had  the  Indians  come  in.  Some  came  to  Mr.  Smith’s 
house.  We  saw  them  taking  clothes  out  of  the  house, 
shaking  them,  and  folding  them  up.  Some  of  the  In¬ 
dians  rode  out  into  the  field  as  fast  as  their  horses 
could  run,  fired  their  guns,  and  then  rode  back,  and 
cut  a  good  many  such  capers.  Pawn  told  the  men  that, 
if  they  would  fire  their  guns,  it  would  scare  the  In- 
,  dians.  They  all  fired  their  guns,  Mrs.  Wright  with 
the  rest.  Two  or  three  of  the  Indians  did  not  fire.  I 
thought  there  was  something  wrong  going  on.'  I  told 
Mr.  Smith  and  my  husband  that,  should  they  fire  again, 
to  let  the  Indians  fire  first.  I  feared  that  they  wished 
the  men  to  fire,  and  then  turn  and  shoot  them  before 
they  could  reload. 

The  Indians  soon  came  in  sight,  and  Pawn  and  two 
more  Indians  went  and  met  them,  and  talked  awhile 
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witli  them.  These  new  Indians  were  on  horseback. 
They  rode  back.  Pawn  then  came  to  us  and  said 
there  were  a  great  many  Indians  near,  and  that  they 
would  burn  the  house.  He  acted  as  though  he  was 
badly  frightened.  He  started  off,  and  wanted  us  all  to 
go  to  the  timber.  The  men  hardly  knew  what  to  do. 
Some  wished  to  stay,  and  some  desired  to  go.  Some 
started,  and  some  remained  behind.  I  ran  up  stairs 
and  caught  up  my  babe,  then  asleep,  left  my  bonnet 
and  my  butcher-knife  on  the  bed,  and  was  soon,  with 
others,  hurrying  over  the  prairie.  Mr.  Khodes  and  Mr. 
Hatch  went  with  the  horses  to  Mr.  Everett’s,  to  get  a 
wagon  to  carry  the  women  and  children.  They  soon 
overtook  us,  and  the  women  and  children  all  got  in  but 
myself  and  Mrs.  Wright.  We  walked  about  a  mile, 
and  then  got  in  also,  Mrs.  Duly  and  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  getting  out. 

I  then  saw  the  Indians  leave  the  house,  and  come 
after  us  as  fast  as  they  could  ride.  I  saw  ten  coming 
from  Mr.  Wright’s  house.  We  urged  the  horses  on  as 
fast  as  they  could  go,  but  did  not  get  them  off  of  a 
walk.  The  Indians  soon  came  so  close  that  the  men 
thought  we  had  better  leave  the  wagon.  We  did  so, 
and  hurried  along  as  fast  as  we  could,  the  men  keep¬ 
ing  along  with  us.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr,  Ehodes  then 
ran  on  and  left  us.  Some  of  the  men  called  to  them, 
while  others  commanded  them  to  stop  and  come  back. 
My  husband  told  Mr.  Ehodes  to  come  back  and  bring 
his  rifle,  as  he  had  the  best  one  among  them;  but  nothing 
would  stop  them.  There  were  two  or  three  Indians 
that  were  trying  to  head  them  off,  or  drive  them  back. 
The  Indians  behind  us  came  up  to  the  wagon  and  be- 
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gan  to  strip  the  harness  off  the  horses.  Several  of  the 
men  turned  and  fired  upon  them.  They  soon  mounted 
the  horses  and  came  on,  keeping  up  a  dreadful  fire. 
The  men  then  told  us  to  go  to  a  slough  not  far  off,  the 
Indians,  meanwhile,  trying  to  surround  us.  While  run¬ 
ning,  I  was  shot  in  the  heel,  but  did  not  stop.  Wil¬ 
liam  Duty’s  oldest  son  and  daughter  were  both  shot 
through  the  shoulder.  Mrs.  Ireland’s  youngest  child 
was  shot  through  the  leg,  all  while  running  for  the 
slough.  We  all  soon  got  to  the  grass,  and  hid  ourselves 
as  well  as  we  could — the  men  standing  roun§  the  edge, 
trying  to  get  a  shot  at  the  Indians,  who  were  then  skulk¬ 
ing  behind  the  hills.  The  Indians  had  got  the  advant¬ 
age,  and  too  well  they  knew  it.  My  husband  snapped 
four  caps  at  an  Indian.  He  then  took  a  pin  and  pricked 
some  powder  into  the  tube,  (he  had  loaded  his  gun  while 
running,)  fired  at  an  Indian,  and  shot  him,  but  did  not 
know  whether  he  killed  him  or  not. 

The  Indians  had  now  surrounded  us  entirely.  I  soon 
heard  some  one  groaning,  and  heard  another  ask  who 
was  shot.  Charlie  Hatch  said  he  was.  Mrs.  Everett 
wished  to  go  to  him.  He  told  her  not  to  come.  She 
then  wished  him  to  come  to  her,  but  he  said  they  had 
both  better  keep  still.  Mrs.  Ireland’s  next  to  youngest 
child  was  shot  through  the  bowels.  The  batl  and  shot, 
at  this  time,  fell  around  us  like  hail.  I  was  then  struck 
with  a  ball,  which  passed  through  my  clothes  and  just 
grazed  my  side.  It  was  not  long  until  a  small  shot 
struck  my  head,  and  I  told  John,  my  husband,  that  I 
was  shot,  and  thought  I  should  die.  I  told  him  not 
to  come  to  me;  but  if  he  had  any  chance  of  shoot¬ 
ing  an  Indian,  to  stay  and  shoot  him,  for  he  could  not 
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do  me  any  good.  Mr.  Everett  was  shot,  and  Mrs. 
Everett  wanted  to  go  to  him ;  but  he  said  she  had  better 
keep  still,  for  the  Indians  might  see  her.  She  replied, 
“  0,  Billy  !  do  let  me  come.”  He  replied,  “  No,  Mirie; 
stay  where  you  are.”  She  was  soon  shot  in  the  neck, 
and  bled  very  freely.  I  heard  her  say  to  Mr.  Everett, 
‘‘We  will  both  have  to  die.”  She  then  asked  Mr. 
Everett  if  they  should  not  pray.  He  replied,  “  Yes.” 
I  then  heard  Mrs.  Everett  praying.  I  next  heard  a 
ball  strike  some  one.  I  could  tell  when  a  ball  struck 
any  one.  I  heard  some  one  groan  twice.  I  asked  my 
husband  if  he  was  shot.  He  made  no  answer.  I  asked 
him  again.  Mrs.  Koch  then  said  he  was  dead.  I 
thought  I  would  go  to  him,  but  Mrs.  Koch  told  me  it 
would  do  no  good.  She  said  she  was  sure  he  was  dead, 
and  that  I  had  better  stay  where  I  was  with  my  chil¬ 
dren.  Now  my  children  clung  so  close  to  me  that  I 
could  scarcely  move,  asking  me  over  and  over  again  if 
their  father  was  dead.  I  replied,  “  You  must  keep  still, 
or  you  will  be  killed.” 

It  was  now  very  warm  in  the  tall  grass.  The  sun 
was  hot,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring.  I  tried  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  crawl  away  from  the  children,  but  could 
not;  for,  as  soon  as  I  moved  away,  they  came  after  me. 
Frank  and  Fred  seemed  to  think  that  mother  could  save 
them.  The  Indians  did  not  now  shoot  quite  so  often. 
I  think  quite  a  number  of  them  were  killed.  They  came 
so  close  that  we  could  hear  them  talking  quite  plainly. 
They  fired  two  or  three^  times,  and  shot  Mrs.  Smith 
through  the  hip.  She  screamed  several  times,  atid  the 
Indians  laughed  about  it.  They  now  commenced  to  talk, 
and  called  to  us  to  come  out.  I  asked  Mr.  Everett  if 
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he  had  not  better  talk  with  them.  He  then  called  to 
Pawn,  and  requested  him  to  come  to  him;  but  Pawn 
excused  himself,  and  wished  Everett  to  come  to  him. 
Everett  told  Pawn  that  he  could  not,  for  he  was  then 
almost  dead.  Pawn  said  Everett  lied ;  and  then  two 
of  them  shot  at  Everett,  but  did  not  hit  him.  He  told 
his  wife  that  he  would  say  no  more,  and  wanted  her  to 
tell  Pawn  that  he  was  killed.  Mrs^  Everett  then  got 
up  and  told  Pawn,  in  the  most  pitiful  tone,  that  her 
•husband  was  dead.  Pawn  wanted  her  to  come  to  him. 
He  said  he  would  not  kill  her ;  he  wanted  her  and  Mrs. 
Wright  for  his  wives.  Mr.  Everett  told  his  wife  per¬ 
haps  she  had  better  go.  She  said  she  would  go  if  I 
would  go  with  her.  I  told  her  some  one  had  better  go 
that  could  talk  with  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  asked 
Mrs.  Wright  if  she  would  not  go.  She  said  she  would ; 
and  she  and  Mrs.  Everett  took  their  children  and  went 
out  to  the  Indians. 

I  saw  Pawn  take  some  of  the  children  in  his  arms. 
Mrs.  Wright  told  us  that  the  Indians  said  they  would 
not  kill  any  of  the  women  and  children,  and  I  then  got 
up  and  went  to  my  husband.  He  lay  on  his  left  side, 
with  his  right  hand  on  his  face.  I  kissed  him  two  or 
three  times.  I  felt  of  his  face  and  hands.  They  were 
cold.  I  could  not  shed  a  tear,  although  I  knew  it  was 
the  last  time  I  should  ever  see  him.  I  then  started 
for  the  Indians,  but  found  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  I  could  walk.  My  two  oldest  children  came  and 
helped  me  along.  Mrs.  Wright,  then  seeing  what 
trouble  I  had  to  walk,  came  and  helped  me. "  She  had 
helped  Mrs.  Smith  there.  The  most  of  us  sat  down, 
the  Indians  standing  around — some  leaning  on  their 
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guns,  and  one  or  two  getting  on  their  horses.  One  In¬ 
dian  took  a  shawl  and  a  bag  of  shot  from  Eosa  Ire¬ 
land. 

As  it  now  began  to  rain,  the  Indians  seemed  to  be 
in  a  great  hurry.  One  Indian  took  Mrs.  Koch  and 
started.  Some  more  of  them  took  Mr.  Ireland’s  two 
oldest  girls.  The  largest,  blackest  Indian  took  Mrs. 
Duly  and  myself  by  the  hand,  and  started  off,  neither 
of  us  making  any  resistance.  I  looked  back  to  see  if 
the  children  were  coming.  Freddy  started,  when  an  old 
squaw  run  and  struck  him  over  the  head  with  some¬ 
thing,  I  did  not  know  what,  and  pounded  him  on  the 
back.  She  then  left  him  to  get  up  and  come  on  after 
Tije,  his  face  all  streaming  with  blood.  Not  satisfied 
with  her  fiendish  cruelty,  she  then  ran  after  and  knocked 
him  down  again,  pounded  him  more,  took  him  up  in 
her  hands,  raised  him  up  as  high  as  she  could,  and  threw 
him  down  on  the  ground.  Pawn  told  me  to  go  on.  I 
went  a  few  steps,  looked  back,  and  saw  Frank  on  his 
knees,  with  both  hands  raised,  and  calling  Mother !’' 
the  blood  running  out  of  his  mouth  in  a  stream. 

Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Ireland  were  both  shot  on  the 
spot  where  we  first  went  to  the  Indians.  Old  Pawn 
told  me  again  to  go  on.  The  Indian  that  was  leading 
me  went  on  and  left  me.  I  started  again,  and  asked 
Pawn  if  he  was  going  to  kill  me.  He  said  he  was 
not.  I  saw  Mrs.  Duly,  with  one  child  in  her  arms,  and 
one  at  her  side,  holding  on  to  her  dress,  and  she  was 
pleading  for  their  lives.  They  told  her  the  same  as  the 
rest,  that  they  would  not  kill  them.  She  had  not  gone 
three  rods,  when  they  shot  her  eldest  son.  I  saw  Mrs. 
Everett  running  toward  her  husband,  and  an  Indian 
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just  ready  to  take  Hold  of  her.  Some  Indian  shot,  and 
she  fell.  Pawn  stopped,  and  loaded  his  gun.  I  trudged 
on,  thinking  how  brutally  my  children  had  been  mur¬ 
dered,  and  I  could  not  help  them.  As  I  was  hurrying 
along  to  overtake  Mrs.  Wright,  Pawn  shot  me,  the 
ball  entering  my  back,  and  passing  out  at  my  side,  just 
above  my  hip,  and  passing  through  my  right  arm. 

I  'had  given  Merton  my  babe,  about  fifteen  months 
old,  and  told  him  to  carry  him  as  long  as  he  could. 
He  passed  by  where  I  fell,  and  supposed  I  was  dead. 
When  I  fell,  I  thought  my  back  was  broken;  I  also 
thought  that  there  were  some  ponies  behind,  and  they 
might  step  on  me.  I  then  tried  to  move,  and  found  I 
could  crawl.  I  crawled  about  a  rod  out  of  the  trail, 
when  a  young  Indian  came  along  and  pounded  me  over 
the  head  and  shoulders  with  a  rifle.  I  expected  every 
moment  he  would  take  my  scalp,  but  he  did  not.  He 
threw  the  rifle  down  by  my  side,  and  went  on. 

I  remained  perfectly  still  for  two  hours  or  more, 
thinking  there  might  be  more  Indians  about.  I  tried 
to  move,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  I  could  get 
up,  but  with  great  difficulty.  When  I  raised  up,  I  found 
I  had  been  bleeding  very  badly.  It  was  now  raining 
hard,  but  not  hard  enough  to  wash  away  the  blood.  I 
sat  up  until  dark.  I  heard  William  Duly  call  “  Mother ! 
mother! ’’  and  then  “Mrs.  Smith!  Mrs.  Smith!”  This 
frightened  me  very  much,  for  I  had  supposed  he  was 
dead.  I  got  up,  and  started  back  where  the  women 
and  children  were  killed.  I  passed  by  William  Duly, 
but  did  not  speak  to  him,  as  I  thought  the  boy  would 
feel  very  bad  if  I  went  away  and  left  him ;  so  I  thought 
I  would  not  let  him  know  that  I  was  there.  He  lay 
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on  his  face,  as  he  fell.  I  next  found  Mrs.  Smith.  I 
felt  of  her  face.  She  was  quite  dead.  I  then  thought 
I  would  take  her  apron  off  and  put  it  around  me,  as  it 
was  still  raining  very  hard,  and  I  was  quite  wet  and 
cold.  I  then  hunted  around  for  my  children  that  had 
been  murdered.  I  found  Mrs.  Ireland,  lying  on  her 
back,  dead.  I  took  two  pins  out  of  her  waist.  Her 
child,  about  two  years  old,  was  sleeping,  with  its  head 
upon  her  breast.  It  had  been  shot  through  the  leg 
slightly.  I  found  one  of  my  children  dead,  with  his 
limbs  straightened  out,  and  his  arms  lying  by  his  side. 
It  seemed  he  had  died  without  a  struggle.  I  felt  of 
him,  and  aU  the  rest  of  them.  I  then  found  Freddy, 
the  one  the  squaw  had  beaten.  He  was  quite  warm. 
He  rattled  very  badly  in  his  throat.  I  called  him,  and 
rubbed  his  limbs,  but  he  did  not  answer.  I  found  Mr. 
Everett’s  child  near.  The  eldest,  a  boy,  was  dead. 
The  youngest  boy  and  the  oldest  girl  were  living. 
Charley  was  lying  on  his  back,  sobbing  in  his  sleep, 
like  a  child  that  had  worried  itself  out  crying.  Lilly 
lay  with  her  head  and  knee  drawn  under  her,  as  though 
she  was  cold.  I  spoke  *to  her.  •  She  raised  her  head, 
and  said,  ''  Mrs.  Eastlick !  ”  I  answered  her,  and  she 
then  said,  “I  wish  you  would  take  care  of  Charley.” 
I  said,  “  I  can  not,  Lilly,  for  I  must  go  and  find  Johnny.” 
I  knew  that  he  and  Merton  were  somewl^re  alive. 
She  then  asked  for  a  drink.  I  told  her  that  I  could 
not  get  her  any.  She  then  asked  if  there  was  water 
in  heaven.  I  said,  Yes,  Lilly ;  when  you  get  to  heaven, 
you  will  have  all  you  want.”  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  comfort  to  her  to  tell  her  so.  I  was  very  sorry 
to  leave  them,  but  was  obliged  to,  for  I  had  hard  work 
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to  get  along  myself.  I  could  not  find  Frank  around 
there. 

It  was  now  quite  light,  and  I  went  into  a  bunch  of 
weeds  and  lay  down,  and  lay  there  until  night.  This 
was  Thursday,  the  21st  of  August.  A  little  more  than 
one  day  had  passed  since  we  were  all  at  our  homes, 
but,  seemingly,  an  age  had  passed  over  since  that  time. 
I  could  not  find  my  children.  I  imagined  they  had 
gone  to  sleep  somewhere  among  the  dead  and  wounded. 
About  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  the  Indians  came  back  to 
where  they  had  fought  our  folks.  I  heard  them  shoot¬ 
ing.  During  the  day  I  heard  the  children  crying  most 
of  the  time;  sometimes  I  heard  them  screaming  and 
crying.  *  I  could  not  see  them,  for  I  had  gone  over  the 
ridge  a  little.  No  one  can  imagine  my  feelings.  I 
wished  I  could  die.  I  thought  then,  and  think  now, 
that  they  were  torturing  the  children.  It  was  a  great 
punishment  to  me  to  hear  the  children  crying  and 
moaning  under  the  cruel  tortures  of  the  Indians.  I 
thought  they  were  my  children  that  I  heard.  I  wanted 
to  die,  and  yet  I  feared  to  die -by  the  hands  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  Had  I  not  feared  this  horrible  mode  of  death, 
I  should  have  run  away  out  of  hearing  of  these  inno¬ 
cent  sufferers. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I  heard  three 
guns  fired.  The  children  then  ceased  crying.  Poor, 
innocent  ones! — they  were  now  at  rest.  I  kept  still 
until  dark,  and  then  started  for  the  timber.  I  could 
see  a  great  way  off.  Toward  midnight  I  lay  down,  my 
clothes  being  wet  about  a  foot  or  more  high.  The  dew 
was  very  heavy,  and  I  was  very  thirsty.  I  had  neither 
had  a  drop  of  water,  nor  a  bite  to  eat,  for  two  days.  I 
30 
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tried  to  dip  up  some  dew  with  my  hands,  hut  could  no 
more  than  wet  them.  I  then  took  up  the  skirt  of  my 
dress,  and  drank^the  water  out  of  it;  it  tasted  very 
good. 

While  I  was  lying  in  the  grass  I  heard  something 
stepping  along ;  it  stopped  close  by  my  side,  and  I  heard 
it  smelling  around.  I  supposed  it  was  a  fox.  After 
resting  awhile,  I  started  on  again.  I  soon  got  into 
a  slough,  and  was  directly  where  I  found  water.  ,  I 
stooped  down  and  dipped  some  up  with  my  hand,  and 
drank  it.  I  now  got  out  where  the  water  was  so  deep 
that  I  could  drink  without  sitting  down.  The  grass 
was  so  heavy  that  I  could  hardly  get  along.  I  had  to 
stamp  the  grass  down  with  my  left  fpot,  as  I  could  not 
raise  my  right  three  inches  from  the  ground.  I  can 
not  tell  how  long  I  was  going  through  this  slough ;  it 
must  have  been  a  large  one,  for  the  moon  arose  while  I 
was  in  it,  and  when  I  got  out,  the  moon  was  at  least  an 
hour  high.  I  -was  tired  enough  to  lie  down  and  sleep. 
I  took  a  good  nap,  then  got  up  and  looked  around.  I 
saw,  about  half  a  mile  off,  what  I  supposed  to  be  Buffalo 
Lake. 

As  I  was  eager  to  get  away,  I  walked  on  as  fast  as  I 
could.  Think  of  my  surprise  when  I  heard  chickens 
crowing,  and  saw  houses  in  different  directions.  I  then 
knew  that  I  was  at  Lake  Shetek,  from  which  I  had  fled 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  August !  I  looked  around 
for  a  place  to  lie  down.  I  was  almost  discouraged,  but 
hid  myself  in  the  grass  until  about  noon,  when  I  again 
got  up,  and  thought  I  would  go  to  the  house,  to  look 
after  something  to  eat.  I  had  a  narrow  slough  to  cross, 
in  which  the  water  was  very  deep.  It  was  with  the 
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greatest  difficulty  and  pain  that  I  succeeded  in  getting 
through  this  slough.  I  then  had  a  hill,  not  very  high, 
but  steep,  to  climb  up.  I  went  about  a  rod  up  the  hill, 
and  lay  down  among  the  bushes,  entirely  discouraged. 
I  thought  I  would  die  then.  But,  after  lying  there  a 
long  time,  I  found  I  could  not  die  when  I  pleased.  I 
then  took  a  cloth  and  wrapped  around  my  feet,  for  they 
were  very  sore,  the  flesh  being  almost  all  worn  off  my 
toes,  which  gave  me  great  pain.  I  then  crawled  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  lay  down  again,  rested  a  few  moments, 
arose,  and  w’ent  on.  again.  Seeing  a  corn-field  a  little 
way  off,  I  went  to  it  and  pulled  an  ear  of  corn,  and  ate 
a  little.  The  corn  made  me  sick.  I  lay  down  on  the 
damp  ground,  and,  pretty  soon,  began  to  feel  better. 

I  got  up  and  went  to  the  house.  Every  thing  was 
torn  to  pieces.  A  dead  dog  lay  in  the  corner  of  the 
house,  and  several  dead  pigs  lay  around  outside,  and 
also  the  head  and  horns  of  a  steer.  There  were  five 
different  places  where  they  had  built  their  camp-fires. 
I  found  a  small  tin  can,  went  to  the  well  and  got  a  drink. 
I  then  hid  in  some  brush  close  by,  and  staid  there  until 
sundown.  I  then  went  to  the  hen-house,  caught  a 
chicken,  tore  off  its  breast,  and  put  it  into  some  brine 
that  was  left  in  a  barrel,  to  salt  it.  I  then  put  it  into 
a  tin  pail,  with  three  ears  of  corn.  I  was  now  fixing 
to  start  away.  I  looked  around  and  found  an  old  coat, 
and  put  it  on.  I  then  started  for  Buffalo  Lake  the 
second  time.  I  knew  I  must  travel  east. to  find  the 
road.  It  was  a  beautiful  night.  The  moon  shone  very 
bright,  and  the  north  star  was  my  guide.  I  could  not 
walk  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  resting. 
This  night  I  got  along  very  comfortably.  I  could  sleep 
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quite  warm.  The  old  coat  was  a  great  help  to  me.  I 
traveled  all  night,  and  made  the  distance  of  two  miles 
and  a  half.  I  was  so  weak  that  I  could  not  go  very  far 
at  one  time  without  resting. 

When  I  reached  the  wood,  I  lay  down  and  slept  a 
long  time.  When  I  arose,  I  found  I  was  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  Buffalo  Lake.  I  went  on  very  slowly.  I 
found,  after  resting,  that  I  was  very  lame,  but  I  managed 
to  get  to  the  lake  finally.  Now,  I  had  an  outlet  of  the 
lake  to  cross.  In  this  outlet  I  fell,  and  got  wet  to  my 
waist.  I  got  out  the  best  way  I  could,  took  off  my  skirt, 
wrung  out  the  water,  and  hung  it  on  the  bushes  to  dry. 
I  then  lay  down  and  slept  for  some  time,  and,  when 
about  ready  to  start  again,  I  saw  some  ducks  fly  out  of 
the  slough.  I  thought  there  might  be  Indians  coming. 
I  looked  back,  and  could  just  see  a  horse.  I  supposed  it 
was  an  Indian,  and  got  back  in  the  brush  as  quick  as  I 
-could.  I  soon  found  that  I  was  mistaken :  it  was  the 
mail-carrier.  I  stepped  out  in  sight  and  called  to  him. 
He  stopped,  and  seemed  much  surprised.  He  talked  to 
me  in  the  Indian  tongue,  but  I  could  not  understand 
what  he  said.  I  knew  he  was  a  Frenchman,  so  I  talked 
to  him  in  the  same  tongue.  I  told  him  the  people  were 
all  killed  at  Lake  Shetek.  He  then  said,  “  You  are  pretty 
white  for  a  squaw.”  I  then  knew  that  he  thought  I  was 
a  squaw.  I  could  not  blame  him  for  thinking  so,  for  I 
had  on  an  old,  ragged  coat,  and  an  apron  over  my  head. 
I  told  him  I  was  no  squaw,  but  a  white  woman,  who  was 
wounded,  and  wanted  to  get  away.  He  said  he  could 
carry  me  as  far  as  Dutch  Charley’s,  a  Dutchman,  who 
lived  about  eleven  miles  from  there.  I  rode  with  him. 
We  got  there  about  four  o’clock,  and  found  Mr.  Ireland 
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there.  The  family  were  gone,  and  Mr.  Ireland  was 
there  alone.  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  him,  for  I 
thought  he  was  dead.  He  was  so  discouraged  before  we 
got  there,  that  he  could  not  get  himself  a  drink.  He 
looked  more  like  a  ghost  than  any  thing  else.  He  was 
very  pale,  his  eyes  sunk  in  his  head,  and  his  voice  was 
very  weak. 

The  mail-carrier  fed  his  horse,  and  then  looked 
around  for  something  to  eat  for  himself.  He  had  eaten 
nothing  since  morning.  He  soon  found  some  cheese, 
and  we  all  ate  what  we  wanted,  and  rested  ourselves 
awhile,  and  then  started  again,  taking  some  of  the 
cheese  with  us.  Mr.  Ireland  was  so  much  encouraged 
that  he  walked  several  miles  that  night.  At  the  end 
of  seven  miles  we  stopped  for  the  night,  taking  care  to 
get  far  enough  from  the  road,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  or 
heard.  I  did  not  sleep  much.  It  rained  two  or  three 
hours  that  night.  Mr.  Ireland  had  told  me,  when  I  first 
saw  him,  that  Merton  had  started  w-ith  Johnny  to  try 
and  get  to  some  settlement.  I  thought  I  heard  Johnny 
cry  a  great  many  times  through  the  ni^ht. 

We  started  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  the  wind 
blowing  very  hard,  and  the  air  quite  cold  after  the  rain. 
The  Frenchman  tried  to  make  me  as  comfortable  as  he 
could.  He  put  his  blanket  around  me,  but  I  was  very 
cold.  He  was  very  kind,  and  did  all  he  could  for  Mr. 
Ireland  and  myself.  At  ten  o’clock,  just  as  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill,  I  saw  three  objects,  which  I  took  for 
white  men.  I  told  the  men  what  I  saw.  They  watched 
them  a  few  moments,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  Indians.  The  Frenchman  then  turned  the 
horse  around,  and  drove  around  under  the  hill  for  near 
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a  mile.  He  then  crept  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
watched  them  until  they  went  out  of  sight.  He  said 
he  was  certain  they  were  Indians.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  He  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  go  on  at  all  events.  When  we  came  near  the 
place  where  we  last  saw  them,  the  Frenchman  went  on 
before,  and  crawled  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  where  they 
had  gone.  He  saw  nothing  of  them.  I  drove  on,  and, 
when  we  got  to  the  top  of  a  high  ridge,  I  saw  the  same 
objects,  and  was  satisfied  that  one  was  a  woman,  and 
that  the  others  were  children.  We  hurried  along  as 
fast  as  we  could.  I  waved  my  hand,  and  the  woman 
stopped  and  sat  down.  One  of  the  children  went  on 
out  of  sight.  We  soon  came  up,  and  found  it  was  Mrs. 
Hurd.  She  was  very  much  overcome  with  joy.  She 
said  she  had  taken  care  of  my  babe,  and  that  Merton 
and  Johnny  were  on  ahead,  and  were  the  objects  I  saw. 
Johnny  was  my  youngest  and  Merton  my  oldest  child. 

Mrs.  Hurd  said  the  Indians  came  to  her  house  early 
Wednesday  morning,  the  20th  of  August.  She  knew 
the  most  of  them.  One,  Kobert,  she  knew  well.  She 
reached  out  her  hand  to  shake  hands,  and  he  drew  his 
hand  away.  She  then  thought  something  was  wrong. 
The  Indians  then  wanted  some  tobacco.  Mr.  Voight, 
a  German  living  there,  gave  them  some.  He  then  went 
out  into  the  yard  a  short  distance,  and  turned  around, 
when  one  of  the  Indians  shot  him.  Mrs.  Hurd  ran  to 
him,  and  found  that  he  was  shot  through  the  breast,  and 
quite  dead.  She  made'  some  noise,  and  the  Indians  told 
her  to  keep  still  and  they  would  not  kill  her.  They 
were  ten  in  number,  besides  their  squaws.  They  soon 
plundered  the  house,  and  then  told  her  to  go  to  her 
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mother.  She  then  went  away  with  her  two  children. 
She  got  lost,  and  was  four  days  and  a  half  getting  to 
where  I  overtook  her.  She  had  but  very  little  to  eat 
during  this  time.  When  I  came  in  sight  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  I  could  hardly  wait  for  the  horse  to  get  to  them. 

Merton  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road,  with  Johnny 
sleeping  in  his  arms.  0,  how  I  wanted  to  press  him 
to  my  bosom !  He  had  carried  his  little  brother,  fifteen 
months  old,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles !  I  did  not  think 
he  could  carry  him  so  far.  Merton  was  very  poor; 
more  so  than  the  babe.  Johnny  was  very  sick.  I  laid 
him  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  sulky.  He  did  not  seem 
to  notice  much  of  any  thing.  His  face  was  covered 
with  a  scab.  He  had  pulled  the  hair  all  out  of  the 
back  part  of  his  head.  He  did  not  look  much  like  my 
Johnny.  We  were  then  about  two  miles  from  the  house 
of  Mr.  Brown,  where  we  expected  to  get  help;  but 
when  we  reached  the  house,  we  found  the  folks  had  all 
fled,  taking  the  most  of  their  goods  with  them.  We 
found  some  bread  on  the  table,  and  that  was  all  we 
found  cooked.  There  was  plenty  of  pork  and  potatoes, 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  plenty  of  fat  chickens. 

The  mail-carrier  left  us  all  at  this  place,  saying  he 
would  go  on  about  seven  miles,  to  another  house,  where 
there  lived  a  man  he  could  get,  he  thought,  to  come  for 
us  that  same  night.  But  no  one  came.  We  waited  until 
Wednesday;  on  that  day  the  mail-carrier  came  back  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Frenchman  told  us  that  New  Him 
was  burned.  He  saw  soldiers  or  Indians  there ;  he  did 
not  know  which.  He  came  quite  close  to  two  Indians ; 
they  both  fired  their  guns  at  him.  He  ran  into  a  slough, 
and  made  his  escape.  He  had  left  his  horse  about  ten 
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miles  back  from  New  Ulm.  He  said  he  came  back  Fri¬ 
day  night  to  Brown’s  place,  and  came  to  the  house  in 
the  night,  but  thought  we  were  all  gone.  He  then  went 
into  the  corn  with  his  horse,  and  staid  that  night  and 
the  next  day  until  almost  dark.  He  had  nothing  to 
eat,  except  green  corn,  while  he  was  gone.  We  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  go  to  Mankato,  but  he  would  not. 
He  said  he  would  go  back  to  Sioux  Falls,  and  send  the 
soldiers  from  there  to  take  us  away.  There  were  about 
fifty  soldiers  at  Sioux  Falls  at  the  time  he  left.  We 
were  so  frightened  when  we  heard  the  Indians  had 
made  a  general  outbreak,  that  we  could  not  stay  in  the 
house  any  longer.  I  finally  persuaded  the  Frenchman 
to  carry  me  on  his  horse  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
house,  into  the  brush,  on  the  bank  of  the  Cottonwood, 
and  leave  me  there.  Mrs.  Hurd  cooked  enough  victuals 
to  last  us  two  days,  and  brought  bed-clothes  and  pil¬ 
lows  to  our  retreat  in  the  woods.  Here  we  staid  two 
nights  and  one  day.  We  suffered  in  this  retreat  more 
than  ever;  the  mosquitoes  nearly  ate  us  up.  We  were 
a  short  distance  (about  half  way)  between  the  top  of 
the  bank  and  the  water  in  the  river;  and  the  brush 
was  so  thick  that  not  a  breath  of  air  could  get  to  us. 
Mr,  Ireland,  after  trying  to  persuade  us  to  go  back  to 
the  house,  returned  alone  without  us,  and  went  toward 
the  house. 

Before  the  mail-carrier  started  back  for  Sioux  Falls, 
he  kissed  us  all,  and  bade  us  good-by.  We  had  cooked 
for  him  some  chickens,  and  prepared  him  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  parched  corn.  I  now  felt  that  our  last  hope 
was  gone.  There  was  no  one  left  to  report  our  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or  procure  us  any  aid.  We  all  felt  our  sad 
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condition  keenly.  I  believed  we  would  soon  be  discov¬ 
ered  by  some  band  of  Indians,  and  be  brutally  mur¬ 
dered.  I  told  Mrs.  Hurd  to  go  and  leave  me'  that, 
perhaps,  she  and  her  children  might  get  to  some  place 
of  safety.  She  replied,  that  she  would  not  leave  me ;  so 
we  all  staid  here  over  night,  but  could  not  sleep,  trou¬ 
bled  as  we  were  by  mosquitoes,  and  being  in  moment¬ 
ary  dread  of  the  approach  of  the  savages.  The  next 
morning,  Mr.  Ireland  determined  to  go  to  the  house, 
where  he  could  rest.  He  started,  and  had  hardly  time 
to  get  out  of  the  bushes,  when  we  heard  the  barking 
of  two  dogs,  which  we  took  to  be  the  dogs  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the  report 
of  their  guns.  We  were  much  frightened.  We  heard 
something  coming  through  the  brush  toward  us.  I 
held  my  breath,  and  could  hear  my  own  heart  beat. 
Soon  the  dogs  came  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  and  stood 
and  looked  at  us.  I  feared  they  would  bark,  and  thus 
reveal  our  hiding-place ;  but  they  soon  went  off.  Mrs. 
Hurd  was  so  frightened  that  she  soon  became  quite  ill. 
The  dogs  came  back  the  second  time ;  the  largest  one 
approached  me  and  lay  down,  and  looked  very  wistfully 
at  me.  I  snapped  my  fingers  toward  him,  when  he  got 
up,  wagged  his  tail,  and  went  slowly  away.  I  told  Mrs. 
Hurd  if  they  came  back  again  I  would  try  and  make 
friends  with  them.  Some  time  in  the  afternoon  they 
came  back.  We  began  to  take  more  courage,  conclud¬ 
ing  the  dogs  belonged  to  some  white  man.  I  called 
them  to  me,  and  gave  them  some  meat,  which  they  ate. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Ireland  came  back,  and  told  us  that 
he  thought  the  dogs  belonged  to  Mr.  Brown,  as  they 
seemed  perfectly  at  home  at  the  house.  We  remained 
31 
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anotlier  night  at  our  place  in  the  brush,  and  such  a 
night  as  we  spent  there  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

None  of  us  closed  our  eyes  to  sleep  except  the  little 
ones,  and  their  sleep  was  very  much  broken.  Mrs. 
Hurd  continued  ill  through  the  most  part  of  the  night ; 
and,  0  !  how  pitifully  she  implored  Jesus  to  have  mercy  I 
I  can  not  describe  my  feelings.  The  next  morning  Mr. 
Ireland  came  and  begged  us  to  go  to  the  house.  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  go,  if  I  could  get  there ;  but  I  could  not  walk 
without  help,  and  Mr.  Ireland’s  assistance  was  hardly 
Bufl&cient — wounded  as  he  was  by  several  gunshots 
through  his  body — to  render  me  much  aid.  I  got  down 
on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  crawled  to  the  house.  I 
was  so  weak,  from  loss  of  blood,  that  I  could  not  stand 
when  I  got  there.  I  could  not  raise  my  head  from 
my  pillow  without  fainting.  About  noon  I  recovered 
strength  to  sit  up  long  enough  to  have  my  foot  dressed. 
I  could  not  leave  the  house,  and  had  no  disposition  to 
try.  Indeed,  I  had  suffered  enough  in  the  brush.  I 
consoled  myself  by  thinking  how  much  worse  we  might 
be  situated  than  we  really  were.  X  thought  if  it  was 
God’s  will  for  us  to  live  and  get  away,  it  would  so  turn 
out  in  his  own  good  time.  Mr.  Ireland  said  to  us,  for 
our  comfort,  that  if  he  kept  on  gaining  as  he  now  did,  ho 
would  be  able  to  start  for  New  Ulm  the  next  Monday. 
I  was  truly  glad  to'see  him  doing  so  well. 

Monday  came,  and  he  started,  saying  he  would  suc¬ 
ceed  or  die  in  the  attempt.  I  felt  now  more  lonely  than 
ever.  There  we  were,  with  our  children,  all  alone.  0, 
what  long  days  were  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  that 
followed !  We  lay  down  at  night,  still  hoping  that  Mr, 
Ireland  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  New  Ulm, 
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About  midnight  we  were  awakened  by  the  dogs  bark¬ 
ing  most  furiously.  I  could  not  get  out  of  bed  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  I  hoped  the  soldiers  had  come 
for  us ;  but  the  dogs  were  so  fierce,  I  concluded  Indians 
were  about  the  house.  Mrs.  Hurd  went  to  the  window 
and  listened.  I  asked  her  several  times  what  she  heard 
or  saw.  She  made  no  reply.  I  thought  certain  our 
time  had  come.  I  could  see  my  little  ones  tortured  in 
the  most  cruel  manner.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could 
hear  the  hatchet  cleave  their  skulls.  I  prayed  the  Lord 
to  give  me  strength  to  die  without  a  groan.  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  every  thing,  only  that  myself  and  children  must 
die.  But,  imagine  how  I  started  when  I  heard  Mrs. 
Hurd  exclaim,  “  My  God  !  Koch,  is  that  you  ?  ”  I 
jumped  off  the  bed,  but  could  not  walk.  Mr.  Koch 
and  Mr.  Wright,  two  of  our  neighbors,  and  fifteen  sol¬ 
diers,  came  into  the  house.  Mrs.  Hurd  and  myself 
wept  for  joy ;  and  there  were  but  few,  if  any,  dry  eyes 
among  the  soldiers. 

A  guard  was  set  around  the  house,  by  order  of  the 
lieutenant  in  charge,  and  Messrs.  Koch  and  Wright 
were  ordered  to  get  supper  for  the  soldiers.  Chickens 
were  soon  dressed  and  cooked,  and  the  soldiers  on  guard 
were  called  in  to  partake  of  the  joyous  midnight  meal. 
We  were  requested  to  eat,  but  could  not,  so  great  was 
our  joy  at  the  idea  of  soon  getting  away.  By  the  time 
the  repast  was  fairly  over,  it  was  nearly  daylight,  when 
we  all  left  the  house  of  Mr.  Brown  for  New  Ulm. 
When  about  five  miles  on  our  journey,  Mr.  Brown's 
lamily,  and  three  men  and  three  women  not  of  his 
-iamily,  were  found  murdered.  Mrs.  Brown’s  head  was 
split  open  with  a  hatchet,  and  some  of  the  men  were 
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scalped.  Their  wagon  was  left  standing  in  the  road, 
and,  among  the  goods  left  by  the  Indians,  were  two 
feather-beds  and  a  large  quantity  of  books.  The  sol¬ 
diers  carried  the  beds  away  with  them.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  New  Ulm,  three  more  wagons,  all  plundered, 
were  found  in  the  road,  and  one  man,  lying  dead, 
had  been  scalped.  About  noon  we  reached  New  Dim. 
The  people  of  the  town  had  all  left.  Captain  Dane, 
with  a  company  of  soldiers,  was  guarding  the  place. 
We  were  taken  to  Captain  Dane’s  head-quarters.  I  was 
taken  out  of  the  wagon  by  Mr.  Eobertson,  a  stranger 
to  me,  and  carried  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  and  put  upon 
a  bed.  Here  I  was  well  cared  for,  and  my  wounds 
dressed,  some  of  them  for  the  first  time.  This  was  the 
fifteenth  day  since  I  was  wounded  and  left  for  dead  at 
Lake  Shetek. 

We  remained  at  New  Ulm  two  days,  and,  on  the 
third,  were  all  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Mankato,  thirty 
miles  from  New  Ulm.  Captain  Dane  accompanied  us 
in  person  one-half  the  way,  taking  with  him  a  guard 
of  twenty  men.  I  had  no  other  clothes  than  those  I 
had  on  when  driven  from  my  home,  and  a  part  of  these 
I  had  lost.  Captain  Dane  found  some  clothes  in  the 
street  at  New  Ulm,  and  also  a  piece  of  delaine,  which 
he  gave  to  Mrs.  Hurd  and  myself ;  and  Lieutenant  Eob- 
erts  gave  each  of  us  a  dollar. 

It  was  after  dark  when  we  reached  Mankato.  The 
next  morning  Mrs.  Hurd  and  her  children  went  to  St. 
Peter,  while  I  remained  at  the  former  place,  and  re¬ 
ceived  very  good  care.  My  wounds  soon  healed,  except 
the  one  on  my  foot.  I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the 
generosity  and  kindness  of  the  ladies  of  Mankato,  in 
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administering  to  the  wants  of  myself  and  children.  Wo 
were  made  comfortable  while  there.  I  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  for  treatment.  I  wished,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  go  to  my  friends  in  Ohio,  but  had  not  the  means 
to  do  so.  I  applied  to  Judge  Charles  E.  Flandrau,  who 
gave  me  a  pass  to  St.  Paul,  and  advised  me  to  go  to 
General  Pope  for  further  assistance.  General  Pope  di¬ 
rected  me  to  Governor  Pamsey.  I  called  on  Governor 
Kamsey  with  a  sad  heart,  thinking  that  he  would  do 
nothing  for  me  and  mine.  But  I  was  disappointed.  I 
found  him  to  be  a  kind-hearted,  sympathizing  man. 
He  gave  me  fifteen  dollars,  and  paid  my  fare  to  Winona. 
With  the  fifteen  dollars  and  the  help  of  many  kind- 
hearted  strangers  I  reached  my  friends,  who  were  very 
glad  to  see  me  and  my  children. 

''  [As  the  foregoing  narrative  presents  a  most  remarkable  case, 
some  persons  might  wish  to  know  still  more  of  the  woman  who 
endured  these  perils  among  savages.  In  a  letter  to  the  author, 
accompanying  this  narrative,  she  says,  at  the  request  of  her  father 
and  ilTother,  she  sends  the  following  note. — 'Editok.] 

I  was  born  in  1833,  at  Colesville,  Broome  County, 
Hew  York.  My  father’s  name  was  Giles  Bat.  When 
I  was  one  year  old  he  removed  to  Ohio.  Here  I  re¬ 
mained  with  my  parents  until  fifteen  years  of  age.  I 
then  went  with  my  father  to  the  western  part  of  Ohio, 
when  I  became  acquainted  with  my  husband,  John 
Eastlick,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  I  was  married 
to  him.  We  remained  in  Ohio  for  a  few  years,  and  saw 
a  little  family  growing  up  around  us,  and  thought  it 
time  to  look  out  for  a  home.  We  had  then  three  chil¬ 
dren.  We  removed  to  Indiana,  and  remained  there  two 
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years  and  a  Half.  In  the  spring  of  1857  we  removed 
to  Illinois.  Here  Freddy,  my  fourth  son,  was  born.  In 
the  fall  of  1858  we  removed  to  Minnesota,  and  settled 
in  Olmstead  County.  Here  my  two  youngest  children 
were  born  :  Willis,  who  died  at  the  age  of  three  months, 
and  Johnny,  the  little  one  who  was  carried  so  far  by 
his  brother.  In  1861  we  removed  to  Lake  Shetek,  in 
Murray  County,  Minnesota.  Here  we  found  a  home, 
and  were  contented  and  happy,  and  had  no  fear  of  the 
Indians.  My  husband  said  he  should  here  spend  his 
days ;  but  little  did  he  think  his  days  would  be  so  short  1 
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Narrative  of  Mrs.  Alomiiia  Hurd. 

[Mrs.  Hued  was  born  in  Western  New  York,  and  passed  her 
childhood  in  Canton,  Steuben  County,  in  that  State.  In  1857  she 
married  Phineas  B.  Hurd,  and  removed  to  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 
Here  they  remained  about  two  years,  and  removed  to  Nicollet 
County,  Minnesota,  with  the  intention  of  settling  near  St  Peter, 
but  finally  joined  in  the  emigration  still  westward,  and,  with  a 
few  others,  settled  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Shetek,  in  Murray 
County,  Minnesota,  about  one  hundred  miles  south-west  of  St 
Peter.  Here,  upon  the  margin  of  this  beautiful  lake,  with  a  few 
other  hardy  pioneers,  they  selected  a  home.  The  Indian  title  to 
these  lands  had  been  extinguished,  yet  the  natives  lingered  still 
upon  their  former  hunting-grounds,  and  mingled  freely  with  the 
white  settlers. 

Mrs.  Hurd  gives  the  following  statement,  first  made  before 
United  States  Commissioners,  at  St.  Peter,  for  the  adjustment  of 
claims  for  damages  for  injuries  done  by  the  Annuity  Sioux  In¬ 
dians  in  Minnesota.  Her  testimony  bears  date  April  28,  1863, 
and  was  soon  after  published  in  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Gazette^ 
by  a  correspondent  of  that  paper.] 

On  the  2d  of  June  last,  Mr.  Hurd,  with  another 
man,  left  home,  on  a  trip  to  Dakota  Territory,  to  be 
absent  a  month,  taking  a  span  of  horses  and  a  wagon, 
and  such  other  outfit  as  would  be  required  upon  such 
an  expedition.  I  was  left  with  our  two  children  and  a 
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Mr.  Voight,  who  had  charge  of  the  farm.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  20th  of  August,  about  five  o’clock,  while  I 
was  milking,  some  twenty  Indians  rode  up  to  the  house 
and  dismounted.  I  discovered  among  the  horses  one 
that  had  been  taken  away  by  Mr.  Hurd.  I  got  into 
the  house  before  the  Indians,  who  entered,  and  began 
smoking,  as  was  their  custom.  Five  of  them  I  knew : 
one  was  a  half-breed,  who  could  speak  English.  The 
children  were  in  bed,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Indians,  asleep.  The  youngest,  about  a  year  old, 
awoke,  and  cried,  when  Mr.  Voight  took  it  up  and  car¬ 
ried  it  into  the  front  yard,  when  .one  of  the  Indians 
stepped  to  the  door  and  shot  him  through  the  body. 
He  fell  dead,  with  the  child  in  his  arms.  At  this  signal 
some  ten  or  fifteen  more  Indians  and  squaws  rushed 
into  the  house,  they  having  been  concealed  near  by,  and 
commenced  an  indiscriminate  destruction  of  every  thing 
in  the  house ;  breaking  open  trunks,  destroying  furni¬ 
ture,  cutting  open  feather-beds,  and  scattering  the  con¬ 
tents  about  the  house  and  yard.  We  had  on  hand  two 
hundred  pounds  of  butter  and  twenty-three  cheeses; 
the  latter  the  Indians  threw  into  the  yard  and  de¬ 
stroyed. 

While  this  destruction  was  going  on,  I  was  told  that 
my  life  would  be  spared,  on  condition  that  I  would  make 
no  alarm,  and  leave  the  settlement  by  an  unfrequented 
path  or  trail  leading  directly  east  across  the  prairie,  in 
the  direction  of  New  Ulm.  I  was  ordered  to  take  the 
children  and  depart  at  once.  Upon  pleading  for  the 
children’s  clothes,  I  was  hurried  off.  I  was  refused 
even  my  own  sun-bonnet  or  my  shawl.  The  youngest 
child  I  took  in  my  arms,  and  led  the  other  (a  boy,  then 
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three  years  old,)  by  the  hand.  The  Indians,  seven  in 
number,  escorted  me,  on  horseback,  a  short  distance 
from  the  house.  Here  I  bid  adieu  to  my  once  pros¬ 
perous  and  happy  home.  The  distance  across  the  prai¬ 
rie,  in  the  direction  which  I  was  taking,  was  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  to  a  habitation.  Before  taking  leave  of 
me,  the  Indians  repeated  the  conditions  of  my  release, 
and  told  me  that  the  whites  were  all  to  be  killed,  but 
that  I  might  go  to  my  mother.  Thus  I  was  left,  with 
my  two  children  almost  naked,  myself  bareheaded,  with¬ 
out  food  or  raiment,  not  even  a  blanket  to  shelter  my¬ 
self  and  the  children  from  the  cold  dews  of  the  night 
or  from  the  storm. 

[The  remainder  of  her  testimony  before  the  Commissioners 
was  brief,  setting  forth,  in  broken  sentences,  her  many  wander¬ 
ings,  for  the  first  five  or  six  days,  before  she  reached  the  abode 
of  a  white  man,  often  weeping  at  the  recollection  of  her  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  once  was  taken  from  the  room  by  her  attorney,  that 
she  might  compose  herself  At  times,  during  her  narrative,  the 
audience  were  melted  to  tears,  business  was  suspended,  and  the 
Court  of  Justice  turned  into  a  house  of  mourning.  The  great  anx¬ 
iety  to  learn  more  of  her  history  than  could  be  properly  elicited 
from  her  examination  upon  the  stand,  the  deep  interest  felt  in  her 
case  by  the  Commissioners,  induced  me,  at  their  request,  and  with 
the  consent  of  Mrs.  TIurd,  to  visit  her  at  her  rooms,  in  company 
with  her  attorney,  C.  H.  Berry,  Esq.,  of  Winona,  and  gather  from 
her  the  substance  of  her  history.] 

After  tbe  Indians  left  me,  three  miles  from  my  home, 
on  the  prairie,  we  took  our  way  through  the  unfre¬ 
quented  road  or  trail  into  which  the  Indians  had  con¬ 
ducted  us.  It  was  clear,  and  the  sun  shone  with  more 
than  usual  brightness.  The  dew  on  the  grass  was 
heavy.  My  little  boy,  William  Henry,  being  barefooted 
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and  thinly  clad,  shivered  with  the  cold,  and,  pressing 
close  to  me,'  entreated  me  to  return  to  our  home.  He 
did  not  know  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Voight,  as  I  kept 
him  from  the  sight  of  the  corpse.  He  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  I  insisted  upon  going  on,  enduring  the  pain 
and  cold  of  so  cheerless  a  morning.  He  cried  pitifully 
at  first,  but,  after  a  time,  pressing  my  hand,  he  trudged 
manfully  along  by  my  side.  The  little  one  rested  in 
my  arms,  unconscious  of  our  situation.  Two  guns  were 
fired,  when  I  was  a  short  distance  out,  which  told  the 
death  of  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Koch.  I  well  knew  its  fear¬ 
ful  meaning.  There  was  death  behind,  and  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  starvation  before  me.  But  there  was  no  altern¬ 
ative.  For  my  children,  any  thing  but  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  merciless  savage;  even  starvation  on  the 
prairie  seemed  preferable  to  this. 

About  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  a  thunder-storm 
suddenly  arose.  It  was  of  unusual  violence;  the  wind 
was  not  high,  but  the  lightning,  thunder,  and  rain  were 
most  terrible.  The  violence  <!)f  the  storm  was  expended 
in  about  three  hours,  but  the  rain  continued  to  fall 
slowly  until  night,  and,  at  intervals,  continued  until 
morning.  During  the  storm  I  lost  the  trail,  and  walked 
on,  not  knowing  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong.  Water 
covered  the  lower  portions  of  the  prairie,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  could  find  a  place  to  rest  when  night 
came  on.  At  last  I  came  to  a  sand-hill  or  knoll;  on 
the  top  of  this  I  sat  down  to  rest  for  the  night.  I  laid 
my  children  down,  and  leaned  over  them,  to  protect 
them  from  the  rain  and  chilling  blast.  Hungry,  weary, 
and  wet,  William  fell  asleep,  and  continued  so  until 
morning.  ’The  younger  one  worried  much.  The  night 
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wore  away  slowly,  and  tlie  morning  at  last  came,  in¬ 
viting  us  to  renewed  efforts.  As  soon  as  I  could  see, 
I  took  my  little  ones,  and  moved  on.  About  seven 
o'clock  I  heard  guns,  and,  for  the  first  time,  became 
conscious  that  I  had  lost  my  way,  and  was  still  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake.  I  changed  my  course,  avoiding 
the  direction  in  which  I  heard  the  guns,  and  pressed 
on  with  increased  energy.  No  trail  was  visible.  As 
for  myself,  I  was  not  conscious  of  hunger;  but  it  was 
harassing  to  a  mother’s  heart  to  listen  to  the  cries  of 
her  precious  boy  for  his  usual  beverage  of  milk,  and 
his  constant  complaint  of  hunger.  But  there  was  no 
remedy.  The  entire  day  was  misty,  and  the  grass  wet. 
Our  clothes  were  not  dry  during  the  day.  Toward 
night  William  grew  sick,  and  vomited  until  it  seemed 
impossible  for  him  longer  to  keep  up.  The  youngest 
still  nursed,  and  did  not  seem  to  suffer  materially. 
About  dark,  on  the  second  day,  I  struck  a  road,  and 
knew  at  once  where  I  was,  and,  to  my  horror,  found  I 
was  only  four  miles  from  home.  Thus  had  two  days 
and  one  night  been  passed,  traveling,  probably,  in  a 
circle.  I  felt  almost  exhausted,  and  my  journey  but 
just  begun ;  but,  discouraging  as  this  misfortune  might 
be,  as  the  shades  of  night  again  closed  around  me,  the 
sight  of  a  known  object  was  a  pleasure  to  me.  I  was 
no  longer  lost  upon  the  vast  prairie. 

It  was  now  that  I  felt  for  the  first  time  it  would  be 
better  to  die  at  once ;  that  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to 
die  here,  and  end  our  weary  journey  on  this  traveled 
road,  over  which  we  had  passed  in  our  happier  days. 
I  could  not  bear  to  lie  down  with  my  little  ones  on  the 
unknown  and  trackless  waste  over  which  we  had  been 
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•wandering.  But  this  feeling  was  but  for  a  moment. 
I  took  courage,  and  started  on  the  road  to  New  Ulm, 
When  it  became  quite  dark,  I  halted  for  the  night. 
That  night  I  passed  as  before,  without  sleep.  In  the 
morning  early  I  started  on.  It  was  foggy,  and  the 
grass  wet;  the  road,  being  but  little  traveled,  was  grown 
up  with  grass.  William  was  so  sick  this  morhing  that 
he  could  not  walk  much  of  the  time,  so  I  was  obliged 
to  carry  both.  I  was  now  sensibly  reduced  in  strength, 
and  felt  approaching  hunger.  My  boy  no  longer  asked 
for  food,  but  was  thirsty,  and  drank  frequently  from 
the  pools  by  the  wayside.  I  could  no  longer  carry  both 
my  children  at  the  same  time,  but  took  one  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile,  laid  it  in  the  grass, 
and  returned  for  the  other.  In  this  way  I  traveled 
twelve  miles,  to  a  place  called  Butch  Charley's,  sixteen 
miles  from  Lake  Shetek.  I  arrived  there  about  sun¬ 
set,  having  been  sustained  in  my  weary  journey  by  the 
sweet  hope  of  relief. 

My  toils  seemed  about  at  an  end ;  but  what  was  my 
consternation  and  despair  when  I  found  the  house  empty ! 
Every  article  of  food  and  clothing  removed !  My  heart 
seemed  to  die  within  me,  and  I  sunk  down  in  despair. 
The  cries  of  my  child  aroused  me  from  my  almost  un¬ 
conscious  state,  and  I  began  my  search  for  food.  The 
house  had  not  been  plundered  by  the  Indians,  but  aban¬ 
doned  by  its  owner.  I  had  promised  my  boy  food  when 
we  arrived  here,  and,  when  none  could  be  found,  he 
cried  most  bitterly.  But  I  did  not*  shed  a  tear,  nor  am 
I  conscious  of  having  done  so  during  all  this  journey. 
I  found  some  carrots  and  onions  growing  in  the  garden, 
which  I  ate  raw,  having  no  fire.  My  eldest  child  con- 
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tinned  vomiting.  I  offered  him  some  carrot,  but  he  could 
not  eat  it.  That  night  we  staid  in  a  corn-field,  and  the 
next  morning,  at  daylight,  I  renewed  my  search  for  food. 
To  my  great  joy,  I  found  the  remains  of  a  spoiled  ham. 
Here,  I  may  say,  my  good  fortune  began.  There  was 
not  more  than  a  pound  of  it,  and  that  much  decayed. 
This  I  saved  for  my  boy,  feeding  it  to  him  in  very  small 
quantities.  His  vomiting  ceased,  and  he  revived  rapidly. 
I  gathered  more  carrots  and  onions  ;  and,  with  this  store 
of  provisions,  at  about  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  I  again  set  forth  on  my  weary  way  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Brown,  twenty-five  miles  distant. 
This  place  I  reached  in  two  days.  Under  the  efi’ects  of 
the  food  I  was  able  to  give  my  boy,  he  gained  strength, 
and  was  able  to  walk  all  of  the  last  day.  Vhen  within 
about  three  miles  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brown,  two 
of  our  neighbors  from  Lake  Shetek  settlement  over¬ 
took  us,  under  the  escort  of  the  mail-carrier.  Both  of 
them  had  been  wounded  by  the  Indians,  and  left  for 
dead,  in  the  attack  on  the  settlement.  Thomas  Ireland, 
one  of  the  party,  had  been  hit  with  eight  balls,  and, 
strange  to  say,  was  still  able  to  walk,  and  had  done  so 
most  of  the  way.  Mrs.  Eastlick,  the  other  person  under 
escort,  was  utterly  unable  to  walk,  having  been  shot  in 
the  foot,  once  in  the  side,  and  once  in  the  arm.  Her 
husband  and  some  of  her  children  had  been  killed. 
The  mail-carrier  had  overtaken  this  party  after  the  fight 
with  the  Indians  at  the  lake,  and,  placing  Mrs.  Eastlick 
in  his  sulky,  he  was  leading  his  horse. 

As  the  little  party  came  in  sight,  I  took  them  to 
be  Indians,  and  felt  that,  after  all  my  toil  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  I  must  die,  with  my  children,  by  the  hand  of  the 
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savage.  This  was  a  little  before  sunset,  and  we  all 
arrived  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brown  that  night. 
This  house  was  aJso  deserted  and  empty;  but,  being 
fastened  up,  we  thought  they  might  come  back.  Our 
company  being  too  weak  and  destitute  to  proceed,  we 
took  possession  of  the  house,  and  remained  ten  days. 
There  we  found  potatoes  and  green  corn.  The  mail- 
carrier — leaving  Mr.  Ireland  with  us,  as 'he  was  lame — 
proceeded,  on  the  next  morning,  to  New  Ulm,  where  he 
found  there  had  been  a  battle  with  the  Indians,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  houses  burned.  A  party  of 
twelve  men  were,  soon  after,  sent  with  a  wagon  to  our 
relief..  It  was  now  that  we  learned  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Brown  and  family.  All  had  been  murdered  1  We  also 
learned  of  the  general  outbreak  and  massacre  of  all  the 
more  remote  settlements ;  and  the  sad,  sickening  thought 
was  now  fully  confirmed  in  my  mind  that  my  husband 
was  dead ! — my  fatherless  children  and  myself  made 
beggars ! 

[Mrs.  Hurd  had  resided  at  the  lake  three  years,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  Indians,  could  speak  their  language, 
and  had  always  treated  them  with  much  friendship.  It  is  to  that 
fact  that  she  attributes  their  mercy  in  saving  her  life.  The  entire 
settlement  of  Lake  Shetek  was  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  people 
murdered.  She  is  a  woman  of  medium  size,  rather  good-looking, 
twenty-six  years  old,  and  of  unusual  intelligence.  She  enjoyed 
good  health  up  to  the  time  of  her  misfortunes,  but  now  feels  most 
keenly  the  shock  that  has  so  weightily  fallen  upon  her.  She  re- 
turnedf  from  here  to  La  Crosse,  where  she  now  resides. 

The  Commissioners  have  dealt  kindly  with  her,  and  she  will 
probably  be  paid  for  loss  of  property;  but  who  can  bring  back 
to  her  the  murdered  husband — the  beauty,  loveliness,  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  surrounded  her  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  August, 
1862,  or  blot  from  her  memory  those  awful,  dreary  nights  of  watch- 
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hig  alone  upon  the  broad  prairie,  in  the  storm  and  in  tl)e  tem¬ 
pest,  amid  thunderings  and  lightnings?  Or  who  can  depict  that 
mother’s  feelings,  as  her  sick  and  helpless  child  cried  for  bread 
when  there  was  none  to  give?  or  as  she  bore  the  one  along  the 
almost  trackless  waste,  and  laid  it  down  amid  the  prairie  grass, 
and  then  returned  for  her  other  offspring  ? 

The  Mantuan  bard  has  touched  a  universal  chord  of  human 
sympathy  in  hia  deep-toned  description  of  the  flight  of  his  hero 
from  the  burning  city  of  Troy,  bearing  his  “god-father”  Anchises 
on  his  back,- and  leading  the  “little  Ascanius”  by  the  hand,  who, 
ever  and  anon  falling  in  the  rear,  would  “follow  with  unequal 
step.”  The  heroine  of  Lake  Shetek  bore  her  two  Ascanii  in  her 
arms;  but,  unequal  to  the  double  burden,  was  compelled  to  de¬ 
posit  half  her  precious  cargo  in  the  prairie  grass,  and,  returning 
for  the  other,  to  retrace,  for  the  third  time,  her  painful  steps  over 
the  same.  This  process,  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  half  or  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile,,  extended  the  fearful  duration  of  her  terrible  flight 
through  the  lonely  and  uninhabited  prairie. 

The  force  of  nature  could  go  no  further,  and  maternal  love  has 
no  stronger  exemplification.  But  for  the  plentiful  showers  of  re¬ 
freshing  rain,  sent  by  a  merciful  Providence,  these  poor  wander¬ 
ers  would  have  fainted  by  the  way,  and  the  touching  story  of  the 
heroine  of  Shetek  would  have  been  forever  shrouded  in  mystery.^ 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Tfarrative  of  Dancan  R.  Kennedy. 

[Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dailys,  Pratt  &  Co 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  Sioux  outbreak,  was  in  charge  of  then 
store,  at  Yellow  Medicine.  He  says:] 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  August,  I  w.as  sleeping 
in  our  store,  at  Yellow  Medicine.  J.  D.  Boardman,  a 
clerk  in  our  employ,  was  sleeping  with  me. 

At  about  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  Joseph  Laframbois,  a  half-breed  Sioux,  came  to 
the  store,  awoke  us,  and  told  us  to  save  our  lives  by 
flight ;  that  the  Indians  had  killed  Myrick,  Bivoll,  and 
others,  at  the  Lower  Agency,  as  well  as  a  company  of 
soldiers  from  the  fort.  The  Indians  had  told  him  so. 
He  had  taken  his  family  three  miles  below,  on  Monday, 
and,  hearing  this  news,  had  returned  in  the  night,  to 
give  us  warning.  He  directed  us  to  take  each  a  buf¬ 
falo-robe  and  throw  over  our  heads,  and  to  go  back  from 
the  river,  and  lie  in  the  grass  during  the  day,  and 
travel  only  at  night. 

We  started,  but  had  not  gone  fifty  yards,  when  we 
discovered  three  Indians  in  the  same  path,  coming 
toward  us.  The  bank  of  tfie  Yellow  Medicine  being 
close  to  the  ps,th,  we  jumped  down  some  six  feet,  and 
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about  three  feet  back  from  the  bank  along  which  the 
path  ran,  and  dropped  down  in  the  grass.  They  went 
on  toward  the  store,  talking  in  Sioux,  about  me,  as  I 
heard  my  name  mentioned  as  they  passed  us. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Boardman  wished  to  leave, 
but  I  would  not  go  until  I  saw  what  they  would  do 
with  the  store,  I  heard  them  pounding  at  the  door, 
calling  rjie,  and  trying  to  get  into  the  store.  In  about 
ten  minutes  two  of  them  came  back,  and  passed  us  a 
second  time,  saying,  as  they  passed,  that  I  had  gone  for 
my  horses.  As  soon  as  they  went  back  again,  we  start¬ 
ed  and  went  up  the  hill,  to  the  Grovernment  warehouse, 
where  we  separated.  I  saw  Boardman  enter  it,  and 
then  I  started  for  the  river,  crossed  it,  and  struck  out 
about  ten  miles  into  the  prairie,  before  turning  toward 
Fort  Eidgley.  I  had  traveled  from  that  time  until  about 
eleven  o'clock  A.  M.,  without  seeing  Indians,  when  I 
discovered  two  going  toward  the  Minnesota  Eiver. 

I  had  with  me  a  double-barreled  gun,  and  I  instantly 
dropped  upon  my  knee,  with  my  gun  at  an  aim,  ready 
for  them,  determined,  if  I  must  die,  to  sell  my  life  as 
dearly  as  possible.  I  waited,  perhaps,  ten  minutes,  and 
hearing  nothing  of  them,  I  raised  my  head  out  of  the 
grass,  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  saw  them  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off,  walking  rapidly  from  me.  Evidently,  they 
had  not  seen  me.  I  then  crawled  back  about  two  hund¬ 
red  yards,  to  a  clump  of  weeds,  where  I  hid  myself, 
and  went  to  sleep.  When  I  awoke,  I  turned  to  the  left, 
and  went  back  about  four  miles  further  from  the  river, 
and  then  made  a  second  detour  toward  the  fort.  At 
about  four  o’clock  I  came  in  ■  sight  of  Beaver  Creek. 
Here  I  saw  Indians  gathering  up  cattle.  There  were 
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a  large  number  of  them,  and  some  stragglers  standing 
on  the  high  ground  around.  I  went  on,  and  toward 
evening  I  saw  Indians  driving  cattle  in  toward  Beaver 
Creek.  They  came  so  close  to  me  that  I  had  to  hide  in 
the  grass,  where  I  remained  until  a  heavy  thunder¬ 
storm  came  on,  when  I  started  on  again,  under  cover  of 
the  rain,  and  made  the  crossing  of  Beaver  Creek  at 
about  dark.  From  here  to  Fort  Eidgley  I  kept  in  the 
road.  When  between  Birch  Coolie  and  the  fort,  and 
within  ten  miles  of  the  latter,  I  saw  a  dark  object  on 
the  road,  coining  directly  toward  me.  I  supposed  it 
was  an  Indian,  and  stepped  to  one  side  of  the  road,  and, 
cocking  both  locks  of  my  gun,  aimed  at  the  moving 
object,  and  waited  until  he  got  within  twelve  yards  of 
me.  The  horse  saw  me,  and  shied  a  little ;  but,  as  I 
was  about  to  fire,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  a  white  man ;  and,  as  I  felt  that,  in  any  event, 
I  had  the  advantage,  I  called  out,  “Who  comes  there?" 
He  replied,  in  great  haste,  “For  God’s  sake,  don’t  shoot; 
I  am  a  white  man  I"  It  proved  to  be  Antoine  Fre- 
niere,  going  up  to  the  Upper  Agency,  to  look  after  the 
fate  of  Major  Galbraith’s,  Major  Brown's,  and  other 
families  there  and  in  the  vicinity. 

Freniere  went  on  up  the  river,  and  I  proceeded 
toward  the  fort,  which  I  reached  early  on  Wednesday 
morning,  without  seeing  any  thing  of  Indians  again.  I 
remained  in  the  fort  until  the  next  Monday  night,  a  lit¬ 
tle  after  dark,  when  I  left,  crawling  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
on  myTiands  and  knees.  I  then  raised  up,  and  walked 
up  the  ravine  a  mile,  and  crossed  it.  I  went  out  to  carry 
dispatches,  and  hurry  up  reinforcements  to  the  relief  of 
the  fort.  I  struck  the  St.  Peter  road  ten  miles  out. 
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A  short  distance  from  the  spot  where  I  came  into  the 
road,  I  stumbled  over  the  dead  body  of  Mauerle,  who 
was  killed  the  Saturday  before.  The  ruins  of  his  house 
were  still  smoldering,  as  were  also  those  of  Kouse  and 
Bush,  at  Lafayette,  and  Horner's,  at  Swan  Lake,  when  I 
passed  them.  I  saw  no  live  human  being  until  I  got 
within  seven  miles  of  St.  Peter,  when  I  met  Thomas 
Cullen  and  two  boys.  I  met  Colonel  Sibley’s  command 
on  the  prairie,  near  St.  Peter,  and  told  him  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  at  Ridgley.  A  force  was  started  out  to 
their  relief,  which  reached  them,  and  raised  the  siege, 
on  Friday  morning,  about  sunrise. 


Jfarratlve  of  Anton  Manderfeld. 

TEANSLATED  FKOM  THE  GEEMAN,  BE  EENEST  MEYEE,  OF  ST.  FETEE. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  1862,  George  Loth,  my 
brother  Henry,  my  cousin  Hilliar  Manderfeld,  from 
New  Ulm,  and  myself,  with  two  wagons  and  two  yoke 
of  oxen  heavily  loaded  with  provisions  and  clothing  and 
different  kinds  of  tools,  started  for  Big  Stone  Lake,  in 
order  to  perform  different  kinds  of  labor,  such  as  mak¬ 
ing  hay,  burning  coal,  building  a  blacksmith-shop,  sta¬ 
bles,  etc.,  contracted  for  with  the  Indian  Agent,  Major 
T.  J.  Galbraith.  We  arrived  at  the  Lower  Agency, 
and  hired  a  boy,  sixteen  years  old,  to  serve  as  cook. 
This  boy  was  from  Beaver  Creek,  by  the  name  of  John 
Schmerch.  We  were  now  altogether  five  persons.  It 
took  us  six  days  to  reach  the  lake,  where  we  put  up  our 
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camp  near  Myrick's  store,  whicli  store  was  occupied  by 
two  young  Frenchmen,  whose  names  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber,  and  the  clerk,  John  McOole,  who  went  to  Yellow 
Medicine,  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  to  attend  the  In¬ 
dian -payment.  Our  daily  visitor  was  a  half-breed,  by 
the  name  of  Hy polite  Campbell,  a  brother  of  Joseph 
and  John  Campbell,  of  the  Lower  Agency,  and  who 
killed,  at  the  latter  place,  five  years  before,  a  half-breed, 
and  has  lived  since  that  time  near  Big  Stone  Lake.  He 
came  to  see  us  often;  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  pretending  to  be  a  good  friend  of  George  Loth, 
whom  he  had  known  for  eight  years.  The  Indians,  at 
this  time,  had  all  gone  to  the  payment  at  Yellow  Medi¬ 
cine,  with  the  exception  of  Hypolite  Campbell,  who, 
since  the  murder  committed  by  him,  had  received  no 
annuity.  About  two  weeks  before  the  Indian  mas¬ 
sacre,  Hypolite  went  to  the  Lower  Agency,  to  bring  hi^ 
wife  up  from  the  payment.  Three  days  after  his  de¬ 
parture,  one  evening,  he  came  back  on  horseback,  and 
informed  us  that  the  Cut-heads  (who  were,  at  that  time, 
about  to  make  a  treaty  with  Galbraith,  in  order  to  give 
the  whites  the  privilege  of  coming  into  their  territory 
unmolested)  had  broken  open  the  warehouse  at  Yellow 
Medicine  by  force,  and  had  plundered  all  the  stores, 
and  were  intending  to  kill  all  the  whites  at  Big  Stone 
Lake. 

The  Cut-heads  are  a  mixture  of  Yanktons  and  Sise- 
tons,  and  are  more  treacherous  than  the  Yanktons  them¬ 
selves.  At  this  news  our  consternation  was  great,  and 
we  made  up  our  minds  immediately  to  break  up  our 
camp ;  but  Hypolite  told  us  that  he  intended  to  make 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  that  we  should 
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give  them  provisions,  powder,  and  lead,  assuring  us 
that  we  should  not  be  injured.  As  Hypolite  had  told 
us,  the  next  morning  the  savages  were  seen  coming  up 
to  our  camp,  in  small  parties,  and  were  met  by  Hypo¬ 
lite  who  delivered  to  them  a  sack  of  flour,  fifty  pounds 
of  pork,  and  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  notwithstanding  we 
then  needed  all  our  provisions.  Besides  what  we  gave 
them,  the  Indians  also  took  clothing,  knives,  and  other 
things  such  as  they  desired.  With  the  plunder  thus 
obtained,  they  left  us,  without  doing  any  more  harm. 
Hypolite  Campbell  also  left  us  the  next  day,  to  go  for 
his  wife,  as  he  told  us,  promising  to  come  back  soon, 
and  pay  us  for  our  losses;  but  we  never  saw  him  aft¬ 
erward.  About  two  days  afterward,  we  had  finished 
making  hay,  and  began  to  cut  logs  for  the  shop  and 
stables. 

We  put  up  our  camp  near  to  the  woods,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Eobert’s  store,  and  about  a  mile  from 
the  lake,  on  the  bank  of  which  was  an  Indian  village. 
Here  we  worked,  not  anticipating  any  danger,  until  the 
21st  of  August,  when,  at  daybreak,  we  were  waked  up 
by  an  Indian,  who  appeared  suddenly  in  the  door  of  our 
tent,  telling  us  to  get  up  and  leave,  as  the  Indians  were 
killing  all  the  whites,  and  that  there  was  not  a  white 
man  left  on  the  whole  reservation,  from  Big  Stone 
Lake  to  Hew  Ulm.  I  immediately  arose,  and,  on  going 
outside,  I  saw,  about  one  hundred  rods  off,  a  band  of 
Indians  coming  toward  our  camp.  I  then  called  out  the 
other  three  men,  my  cousin  having  followed  me  imme¬ 
diately;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Indians  were  in 
front  of  our  tent.  It  had  rained  all  night,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  had,  therefore,  wrapped  up  their  guns  in  their 
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blankets.  I  was  standing  about  twelve  steps  from  tbe 
tent,  near  tlie  timber,  watching  their  movements,  and, 
even  then,  not  anticipating  much  danger,  when  one  of 
them,  casting  his  eyes  toward  me,  uncovered  his  gun, 
and  immediately  fired.  But,  seeing  his  movements,  I 
jumped  back  to  a  small  ravine,  avoiding  the  ball,  which 
entered  the  tree  against  which  I  was  leaning.  It  was 
clear  to  me  now  that  they  had  come  to  murder,  and, 
considering  a  few  moments  what  to  do,  I  |elt  a  curiosity 
to  know  what  might  be  the  fate  of  my  companions. 
With  that  idea  I  went  a  few  steps  up  the  ravine,  where 
I  could  see  our  camp  over  the  hill-top,  without  being 
noticed.  I  saw  my  brother  coming  out  of  the  tent,  but 
he  immediately  fell  back,  pierced  by  a  ball.  The  next 
moment  I  heard  another  shot,  and  then  a  third ;  then  a 
piercing  cry,  which  seemed  to  be  the  voice  of  our  cook. 
Now  I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  leave ;  but  where 
to  go  to  save  myself,  I  did  not  know. 

Without  having  any  fixed  plan,  I  started  directly  into 
the  woods.  This  grove  was  only  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  and  I  very  soon  found  myself  on  the  prairie,  I 
stopped  a  moment  to  gather  my  thoughts  and  regain 
my  presence  of  mind.  An  escape  seemed  to  me  impos¬ 
sible,  as  I  knew  the  country,  and  that  there  were  dif¬ 
ferent  Indian  villages  situated  along  the  bluffs  of  the 
lake,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  from  two  to 
three  miles  wide;  and  that  the  Indians  there,  young 
and  old,  were  all  on  the  alert.  So,  advancing  again,  in 
doubt  what  to  do,  I  perceived  some  one  running  along 
the  bank  of  the  lake,  about  half  a  mile  from  me,  and 
immediately  recognizing  my  cousin  Hilliar,  who  had 
left  the  tent  at  the  first  warning,  I  called  him,  and 
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made  signs  for  him  to  stop,  and,  overtaking  him,  I  told 
him,  in  a  few  words,  all  that  I  had  seen.  Encouraged 
by  the  company  of  my  cousin,  I  formed  some  plans  of 
escape,  and  advised  him  to  go  down  with  me  to  the 
bank  of  the  lake  and  hide  in  the  tall  grass  and  rushes, 
where  we  could  not  be  seen  from  the  prairie.  At  the 
same  time,  I  discovered  a  small  boat  coming  toward 
us,  having  three  men  in  it,  and  supposing  them  to  be 
after  us,  I  told  Hilliar  to  lie  down  in  the  high  brush, 
so  that  we  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  Indians  in 
the  boat.  I  told  him  that  going  any  further  would 
endanger  our  lives,  as  the  Indians  from  the  lake  would 
see  us,  and  signal  the  Indians  on  the  prairie.  At  the 
same  moment,  we  heard  the  Indians  coming  along  the 
lake  shore.  I  motioned  Hilliar  to  follow  me,  and  crept 
into  the  brush;  but  Hilliar,  being  now  almost  out  of 
his  mind,  would  not  listen  to  my  advice,  and  continued 
his  course  along  the  bank  of  the  lake.  Since  then  I 
never  saw  him. 

The  Indians  on  the  bluffs,  having  probably  heard 
some  noise  along  the  lake  where  we  were,  came  down, 
passing  within  about  ten  steps  of  me,  looking  for  tracks, 
and  examining  the  shore;  and  then,  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  the  Indians  in  the  boat,  they  started  in 
the  direction  which  Hilliar  had  taken.  About  ten  min- 
jites  after  they  passed  me,  I  heard  the  Indians  in  the 
boat  yelling,  and  immediately  afterward  three  shots, 
when,  I  suppose,  my  cousin  was  killed.  To  leave  my 
hiding-place  in  the  day-time  was  impossible,  as  the 
prairie  was  full  of  Indians,  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 
Two  hours  afterward,  I  saw  the  Indians  going  off  with 
our  oxen  and  wagon,  and  all  the  plunder  they  had  taken 
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from  us.  I  liad  now  time  to  tliink  of  some  plan  of  es¬ 
cape.  It  seemed  to  me  the  only  way  of  getting  out  was 
to  cross  the  Minnesota  River  into  the  county  of  Renville, 
and  leave  the  reservation.  Rut,  in  following  this  plan, 
I  had  to  make  a  circuitous  route,  to  avoid  the  Indians 
and  their  villages  between  me  and  the  crossing-place.  I 
started  in  the  evening,  after  dark — I  believe  it  was  on 
Friday — passed  between  the  Indian  villages  unnoticed, 
and  arrived  at  the  river  and  crossed  about  daylight.  I 
was  then  sixty-five  miles  from  any  settlement,  hungry 
and  exhausted.  The  next  house  was  this  side  of  Lac 
qui  Parle,  where  a  half-breed  lived,  by  the  name  of 
Launche,  with  whom  I  was  very  well  acquainted.  I 
traveled  all  day,  and  reached  his  house  in  the  evening. 
I  was  barefooted,  and  my  feet  were  all  blistered  and 
torn  to  pieces.  Here  I  found  John  Launche,  Joseph 
Laframbois,  and  another  Frenchman,  who  were  very 
much  surprised  at  seeing  me,  informing  me  of  the  sack¬ 
ing  of  the  Lower  Agency.  Joseph  Laframbois  had 
come  the  same  day  from  Yellow  Medicine,  having  been 
told  that  the  Indians  had  killed  all  the  whites  from  that 
place  to  Hew  Him,  and  that  New  Him  itself  was  now 
probably  taken  and  burned ;  and  that  they  had  attacked 
Fort  Ridgley,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  they  would 
take  the  fort,  as  there  were  no  reinforcements  near.  I 
had  not  eaten  any  thing  since  last  Thursday  evening, 
and  could  go  no  further.  I  was  obliged  to  beg  some 
food  of  John  Launche,  which  he  gave  me,  and  likewise 
a  pair  of  good  moccasins,  to  cover  my  bleeding  and 
worn-out  feet.  Although  very  much  in  need  of  resij 
and  very  desirous  to  remain  there  one  night,  I  could  not 
get  permission  to  stay,  as  my  friends  told  me  they  could 
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not  answer  for  my  life  for  a  single  moment;  for,  once 
seen  by  tbe  Indians,  it  would  be  my  certain  deatii. 
They  told  me  that  the  only  plan  for  my  escape  was  to 
start  immediately  toward  the  Chippewa  Kiver,  which 
was  about  three  miles  from  this  place,  and  travel  north¬ 
east  on  that  river,  until  I  could  see,  in  an  easterly  direc¬ 
tion  the  Big  Woods,  and  then  take  an  easterly  direc¬ 
tion  until  I  should  reach  the  Mississippi,  advising  me, 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  travel  by  day,  but  to  lay  by, 
and  travel  at  night.  Joseph  Laframbois  told  me,  also, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  through  with 
their  families,  or  else  they  would  have  been  gone  long 
ago;  and  that  he  had  come  out  to  look  for  his  sister 
Julia,  who  was  teacher  at  Lac  qui  Parle  at  the  same 
time  with  Mr.  Huggins.  The  Indians  had  killed  Mr. 
Huggins,  and  John  Launche  had  taken  Mrs.  Huggins 
and  the  three  children  and  Julia  Laframbois  from  the 
missionary  station  opposite  his  house,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  on  the  reservation,  and  had  hid  them  in 
his  house.  After  seeing  and  speaking  to  these  two 
women,  and  taking  once  more  exact  instruction  as  to 
my  course,  I  departed,  thanking  my  benefactors. 

I  crossed  the  Chippewa  Kiver  the  same  night,  and 
traveled  up  that  river  until  morning,  when  I  hid  myself 
in  some  brush  until  dark.  In  this  way  I  traveled  three 
nights  more,  until  I  perceived,  in  an  easterly  direction, 
some  woods,  and,  consequently,  changed  my  direction 
the  following  night.  It  was  about  twelve  o’clock  the 
next  night  after  this  when  I  reached  the  woods,  and 
presuming  that  there  were  some  settlements  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  woods,  and  being  nearly  exhausted  by 
hunger  and  fatigue,  I  began  to  look  for  some  house, 
33 
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which  I  did  by  following  the  fences.  Having  reached 
a  farm-house,  I  crept  up  to  it  cautiously,  to  see  whether 
I  could  not  find  some  living  being,  or,  at  any  rate,  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  Every  thing  was  quiet;  coming  up  to  the 
house,  and  finding  the  door  open,  I  concluded  to  enter, 
when  a  terrible  stench  coming  from  the  house  drove  me 
back.  But  hunger  finally  overpowered  my  repugnance, 
and  stepping  into  the  door,  I  stumbled  over  something 
in  the  dark,  which  I  recognized  at  once  to  be  the  body 
of  a  man,  and,  on  going  into  the  next  room,  I  found  the 
body  of  a  woman,  and,  by  her,  three  children,  all  dead. 
With  horror  I  left  the  house,  and  went  to  the  ne^ct  farm, 
when  I  found  two  bodies  in  the  yard ;  and  I  then  went 
on  to  several  other  houses,  and  found  the  inhabitants 
gone  or  dead.  I  did  not  then  dare  to  go  near  any  more 
houses,  as  the  stench  around  them  was  perfectly  intoler¬ 
able.  There  were  still  some  cattle  and  dogs  and  hogs 
left,  which,  at  the  discovery  of  a  human  being,  made  a 
terrible  noise,  and  followed  me  back  into  the  woods. 
This  annoyed  me  very  much,  as  I  thought  it  might  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  the  savages,  still  heard  by  their 
yells  around  on  the  prairie.  I  only  tried  to  steal  into 
the  gardens,  to  get  some  beans,  turnips,  or  corn.  Once 
I  found,  traveling  along  a  road  leading  through  the 
woods,  some  boxes  of  candles  and  soap,  and  broken  bar¬ 
rels  of  sugar,  and  other  things  out  of  a  store,  and  some 
letters,  by  which  I  ascertained  that  I  was  near  Green 
Lake.  In  this  way  I  wandered  two  nights  in  these 
woods,  and  finally  finding  out  that  I  did  not  get  ahead, 
as  the  roads  were  leading  round  the  lakes  from  one 
farm  to  the  other;  and  after  traveling  thirty  miles  in  one 
night,  and  finding,  in  the  morning,  that  I  had  not  made 
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more  than  two  miles,  I  concluded  to  take  a  course 
southward,  and  strike  toward  the  Minnesota  River.  My 
idea  was  that  I  could  reach  the  river  in  one  night,  or, 
at  least,  reach  the  settlements  near  the  river.. 

When  I  started  toward  the  prairie  again,  I  passed  a 
house  which  was  locked,  and  seeing  nobody,  I  went 
into  it  by  the  window,  and  found,  to  my  great  re¬ 
joicing,  about  four  pounds  of  salt  pork.  I  ate  a  part 
of  it,  and  became  enabled  thereby  to  travel  on  all  night, 
although  there  was  then  raging  a  great  thunder-storm, 
and  the  night  was  very  dark.  I  discovered  the  track 
of  a  wagon,  which  I  followed,  believing  that  I  was  trav¬ 
eling  in  a  right  direction;  but,  at  daylight,  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  had  been  traveling  all  night  south-west 
instead  of  south-east.  I  was  obliged  to  stay,  during 
the  day,  at  a  little  lake,  in  consequence  of  thirst  pro¬ 
duced  by  eating  the  salt  pork.  The  next  night,  follow¬ 
ing  the  wagon-track,  I  found  some  bed-clothes  and  a 
large  looking-glass,  and  concluded  there  must  have  been 
white  people  traveling  that  way ;  but,  not  long  after,  I 
found  a  small  ax,  and  an'  Indian  tobacco-bag  fuU  of  In¬ 
dian  tobacco.  This  indicated  to  me  that  Indians  had 
stolen  the  team,  the  track  of  which  I  was  following.  I 
kept  on  traveling  until  after  daylight,  and  saw,  about 
ten  o’clock,  in  the  direction  of  the  Big  Woods,  some  men 
on  horseback,  who  were  traveling  westward,  and  who 
were,  undoubtedly,  Indians.  The  next  night  being  clear 
and  bright,  and  strengthened  by  eating  the  remainder 
of  my  pork,  I  left  the  road  which  I  had  now  followed  so 
far,  and  took  a  still  more  south-easterly  direction,  and, 
about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  I  struck  a  well-traveled 
road.  Here  I  discovered  fresh  tracks  of  wagons  and 
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horses,  at  the  same  time  seeing,  about  half  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  on  a  little  hill,  a  band  of  Indians,  who  had  with 
them  a  drove  of  cattle,  and  were  just  then  engaged  in 
roasting  meat  at  several  fires.  Fortunately,  I  passed 
unobserved,  and,  following  this  road  all  night,  I  heard, 
at  daybreak,  the  noise  of  cattle,  and  advancing  a  little 
further,  I  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  a  house  which 
seemed  to  be  inhabited,  and  several  rows  of  white  tents. 
Not  knowing  whether  this  was  not  an  Indian  camp,  I 
advanced  cautiously,  but  soon  ascertained  the  camp  to 
be  white  soldiers,  and  that  I  was  not  far  from  Fort 
Bidgley.  The  pickets  brought  me  to  General  Sibley, 
who  directed  several  questions  to  me,  but  being  too 
tired  to  answer,  he  gave  me  some  bufialo-robes,  on  which 
I  rested  until  the  next  morning.  I  remained  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Sibley  until  a  train,  escorted  by  soldiers,  was  going 
to  St.  Peter.  With  this  train  I  arrived  safely  at  that 
place,  I  was  out  ten  nights  after  leaving  Laframbois, 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


(Statement  of  J.  H.  Adams. 


[J.  H.  ADA3fs  removed  from  the  State  of  Iowa  to  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  settled  at  Columbia,  on  Crow  River,  in  the 
county  of  Monongalia,  in 'the  month  of  June,  1857,  where  he  re¬ 
sided  at  the  time  of  the  Sioux  outbreak,  in  August,  1862.  Mr. 
Adams  says :] 

About  ten  o’clock  on  Tuesday  night,  the  19th  of 
August,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hart,  who  lived  at  the 
east  end  of  Green  Lake,  about  five  miles  from  my  place, 
came  to  me  and  informed  me  of  the  murders  at  Acton, 
ten  miles  from  his  house.  Some  of  those  to  whom  he 
told  the  story  did  not  believe  it,  and  some  did.  Some 
believed  the  murders  were  done  by  a  few  drunken  In¬ 
dians,  and  some  of  us  believed  that  it  was  a  general 
massacre.  Those  who  did  not  believe  the  report  staid 
at  home.  Others  of  us  got  together  and  watched  the 
remainder  of  the  night. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Kontz,  Mr^  Thomas  M.  Clark, 
and  Mr.  Silas  Foote  started  to  go  to  Acton,  to  learn  the 
truth  of  the  report.  When  within  three  miles  of  Ac¬ 
ton,  they  heard  that  there  was  a  -general  massacre  at 
the  Lower  Agency,  Yellow  Medicine,  and  all  through 
the  country.  They  then  returned.  I  had  been  work- 
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ing  all  day  with  my  boy,  cutting  hay,  and  heard  the 
firing  of  guns  in  the  direction  of  the  Norwegian  settle¬ 
ment,  four  miles  distant.  I  supposed  the  Indians  had 
found  plenty  of  game,  but  had  no  idea  they  were  shoot¬ 
ing  white  people.  I  afterward  learned  that  they  killed 
the  whole  settlement  that  day — some  four  or  five  fami¬ 
lies — leaving  only  one  woman  and  a  small  child  alive. 
On  the  same  day,  a  preacher,  Eev.  Mr.  Jackson,  had 
gone  up  to  a  Swedish  settlement  about  fifteen  miles 
north-west  of  my  place.  While  there  preaching,  the 
Indians  came  to  the  houses  of  those  absent  at  church, 
and  got  food  from  the  children.  They  then  sent  the 
children  to  the  church,  to  have  the  people  come  home, 
as  they  wanted  to  see  them.  While  they  were  return¬ 
ing  to  their  homes,  the  Indians  met  them,  and  killed 
thirteen  of  them. 

After  meeting,  Mr.  Jackson  left  for  Norway  Lake, 
to  hold  a*  meeting  among  the  Norwegians  on  the  same 
day.  Norway  Lake  is  north-west  from  Columbia  about 
eight  miles.  While  Mr.  Jackson  was  there  preaching, 
one  of  the  Swedes  from  the  settlement  he  had  just  left 
came  to  them  for  help,  bringing  the  awful  story  of 
the  murders  in  their  neighborhood.  The  Norwegians 
turned  out  and  went  to  the  help  of  their  Swedish  neigh¬ 
bors,  leaving  their  families  alone.  Jackson  came  down 
near  Columbia  and  gave  the  alarm,  in  another  part  of 
the  Swedish  settlement,  and  they  all  began  to  pack  up 
their  goods  and  prepare  to  leave,  without  giving  the 
alarm  to  others.  About  four  or  five  o’clock,  the  party 
from  toward  Acton  came  back,  and  gave  the  alarm. 
Then  I  took  my  family,  and  some  beds  and  other  light 
articles,  and  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas.  Here 
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the  neighbors  were  congregating,  and,  before  Thursday 
morning,  some  forty  families,  with  their  stock  and  soma 
of  their  furniture,  were  assembled,  in  a  terrible  rain. 

Early  on  Thursday  morning  the  Swedes  all  left,  Kev. 
Mr.  Jackson  leading  them,  taking  the  direction  of  For¬ 
est  City.  We  started,  about  ten  o’clock,  for  the  same 
place,  distant  about  twenty-eight  miles.  When  we  had 
gone  about  four  miles,  we  discovered  a  wagon  coming 
up,  and  supposed  it  was  Solomon  Foote,  brother  of  Silas. 
We  had  three  of  his  children  along  with  us.  When 
they  came  up,  we  inquired  if  they  knew  any  thing  of 
Solomon  Foote.  The  Swedes  with  the  team  told  us 
that  they  had  heard  firing  down  at  Foote’s,  and  sup¬ 
posed  they  were  all  killed.  We  had  now  some  twelve 
wagons  in  our  train.  We  moved  on,  and  when  we 
reached  Diamond  Lake,  all  the  inhabitants  were  gone. 
At  a  short  distance  from  St.  John,  the  town  at  Diamond 
Lake,  we  saw  a  team  of  oxen  unyoked,  and  loose  cattle 
from  the  team  ahead  of  us.  One  wagon,  with  goods  in 
it,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Here  I  found  my 
cows,  and  Foote  and  Thomas  found  theirs.  We  col¬ 
lected  them  together,  and  started  them  along  the  road 
with  the  train.  After  going  a  mile  and  a  half  further, 
the  Swedes  in  our  train  halted  to  bait  their  teams. 

We  went  on  about  a  mile  further,  and  ate  dinner, 
such  as  we  had  with  us,  some  only  having  milk  from 
the  cows  in  the  train.  Here  the  balance  of  the  train 
overtook  us,  and  we  moved  on  once  more.  We  had 
gone  but  about  a  mile  when  Indians  appeared,  on 
horseback,  in  our  rear,  in  hot  pursuit.  The  women  and 
children  driving  the  cattle  left  them  and  came  forward, 
leaving  the  old  men — two  Swedes,  who  refused  to  come — 
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to  take  charge  of  the  cattle.  These  men — Mr.  Bockland 
and  Mr.  Lawrenson — were  both  killed  soon  after  the  In¬ 
dians  appeared.  Onr  party  prepared  for  defense  as  well 
as  we  could  under  the  circumstances,  each  man  acting 
on  his  own  notion,  and  firing  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered  for  a  good  shot.  We  had,  in  all,  some  five  guns 
fit  for  use,  but  had  with  us  some  ten  or  twelve  of  aU 
sorts,  some  of  no  use  at  all.  There  were  seven  Indians. 
After  they  had  killed  the  two  men,  they  attempted  to 
cut  us  off  from  the  high  ground;  but  we  reached  an 
elevation,  and  they  took  possession  of  another  on  our 
left.  Here  shots  were  frequently  exchanged.  About 
this  time  one  Indian  went  out,  on  a  horse,  about  half  a 
mile  on  the  prairie  north,  and  another  about  the  same 
distance  south  of  us.  This  last  one  sat  down  on  the 
prairie,  and  looked  on.  He  was,  probably,  a  picket. 
They  were  all  dressed  in  citizens’  clothes.  Some  twenty 
or  thirty  shots  were  fired  at  us  during  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  that  the  fighting  lasted.  None  of  us 
were  injured,  although  the  balls  fell  all  around  the 
teams  among  the  women  and  children.  William  Kontz 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hit  one  of  the  red-skins,  who 
was  carried  off  the  field,  apparently  dead.  The  firing 
at  the  train  then  ceased,  and  they  commenced  killing 
the  cattle,  and  did  not  cease  until  they  had  destroyed 
fifteen  head. 

As  soon  as  the  firing  at  us  was  discontinued,  we  com¬ 
menced  fortifying,"  by  digging  a  ‘‘  hole  in  the  ground" 
for  the  women  and  children,  and  surrounded  it  with  our 
wagons  and  goods.  The  men  remained  above  ground, 
inside  the  line  of  wagons.  We  were  now  very  well 
protected  against  any  ordinary  attacks  of  the  Indians. 
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Here  we  remained  all  night,  witliout  being  molested. 
The  next  morning  was  exceedingly  foggy,  but  we  pushed 
on  with  our  teams  toward  Forest  City.  Our  friends, 
the  Indians,  had  kindly  relieved  us  of  all  our  cattle.  On 
the  evening  previous,  we  had  started  a  messenger  on 
horseback  to  Forest  City  for  assistance.  When  within 
eight  miles  of  that  place,  in  attempting  to  avoid  a  piece 
of  brush,  where  Indians  might  be  lurking  in  ambush, 
he  lost  his  horse  in  a  slough.  Here  he  remained  all 
night,  and,  in  the  morning,  as  we  were  starting  out  for 
the  same  place,  he  was  making  his  way  into  Forest 
City  on  foot.  He  was,  therefore,  of  no  other  use  to  us 
than  the  disabling  of  our  only  horse-team,  and  carrying 
the  news  of  our  condition  to  Forest  City  one  hour  be¬ 
fore  our  own  arrival. 

We  left  on  the  ground  where  we  fought  the  Indians 
one  buggy  and  one  two-horse  wagon,  including  beds, 
bedding,  clothing,  and  other  articles,  to  the  value  of 
several  hundred  dollars — saving  our  lives  with  the  loss 
of  nearly  all  we  possessed.  We  remained  at  Forest  City 
one  night,  and  then  went  to  Kingston,  eight  miles  dis¬ 
tant ;  thence  to  Clearwater,  twenty  miles  further,  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  Here  a  general  dispersion  took 
place,'  some  going  one  way  and  some  another.  I  went 
to  St.  Cloud,  after  remaining  at  Clearwater  about  a 
wee'k,  and  from  thence  to  Fort  Snelling.  I  now  reside 
near  St.  Peter. 

A  Norwegian,  living  about  four  miles  from  me,  who 
*  had  been  there  only  some  three  or  four  weeks,  did  not 
hear  of  the  outbreak  for  five  or  six  days.  One  of  his 
girls,  who  was  working  out,  was  with  us.  He  went  to 
a  Norwegian  neighborhood,  some  six  or  eight  miles 
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from  his  house,  and  there  heard  of  the  trouble.  They 
started  for  St.  Cloud,  and  were  attacked  by  the  Indians 
on  the  Paynesville  road,  but,  fortunately,  none  of  them, 
were  either  killed  or  wounded,  although  the  savages 
attacked  them  in  the  night,  firing  into  their  wagons 
and  fighting  them  till  within  three  miles  of  Paynesville.. 
They  arrived  at  ‘St.  Cloud  in  safety. 

Solomon  Foote,  who  resided  near  Eagle  Lake,  went, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Erickson, 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  his  house.  At  Erick¬ 
son’s  was  a  family  of  Swedes,  who  had  fled  from  their 
home,  leaving  an  old  man,  their  father,  to  take  care  of 
the  cattle  and  the  house.  The  Swede  went  back  that 
night  to  the  house  for  his  father,  and  to  look  after  his 
things,  and  when  he  returned  to  Erickson’s,  on  Thursday 
morning,  the  Indians  were  there.  They  seemed  very 
friendly  with  him,  and  induced  him  to  do  many  little  acts 
of  kindness  for  them ;  and,  after  manifesting  great  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  whites,  when  all  was  accomplished  that 
they  desired,  they  shot  him,  while  digging  potatoes  for 
them,  and  then  scalped  him.  They  then  shot  the  old 
man,  who,  not  being  quite  dead,  crawled  into  the  grass, 
where  the  Indians  afterward  found  him,  and  cut  his 
throat  from  ear  to  ear.  Foote  was  standing  in  the  door, 
talking  to  them,  when  they  shot  the  two  Swedes.  He 
knew  them  all  as  well  as  he  did  his  neighbors.  As 
they  fell,  he  turned  to  go  into  the  house,  when  he  was 
shot  also,  three  buck-shot  entering  his  back.  He  fell 
forward,  and  his  wife  drew  him  into  the  house.  He 
asked  for  his  gUn,  which  his  wife  gave  him.  The  sav¬ 
ages  were  now  firing  at  the  house.  He  killed  an  In¬ 
dian  the  first  shot  he  made.  The  second  was  equally 
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successful.  An  ounce-ball  now  struck  bim,  passing 
through  his  lungs,  and  disabling  him.  They  had  burned 
Foote’s  house  that  morning.  Erickson  was  already 
wounded;  and  the  only  person  left  who  could  do  any 
thing  was  Mrs.  Foote,  and  she  did  nobly,  firing  at  the 
savages,  and  keeping  them  at  bay  all  day.  Toward 
sundown  they  left.  The  two  women  took  Erickson  up 
stairs,  and  laid  him  on  a  bed,  leaving  Foote  in  a  bed 
below.  The  blood  from  Erickson’s  wound  ran  through 
the  floor  on  Foote’s  bed  below.  About  noon  on  Friday 
the  women  left  the  wounded  men  at  the  house  alone, 
and  went  over  to  Silas  ^Foote’s,  about  six  miles  distant. 
They  found  the  house  deserted,  and  remained  there  all 
night.  On  Saturday,  Dr.  Masters,  of  Le  Sueur  Prairie, 
came  across  them,  and  took  them  to  Forest  City,  some 
thirty  miles  distant.  While  on  the  way,  toward  night, 
they  saw  Indians,  and  concealed  themselves  till  dark, 
and  then  drove  all  night,  and  got  in  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  From  Forest  City  they  went  to  St.  Cloud,  fully 
believing  their  husbands  were  dead.  In  the  mean  time 
Mrs.  Erickson's  mother,  who  lived  two  miles  from  there, 
went  with  a  wounded  boy  over  to  Erickson’s  house,  to  see 
what  had  become  of  the  folks.  When  they  got  there 
they  found  both  the  men  alive.  They  hitched  their  oxen 
to  Foote’s  wagon.  The  old  lady  carried  Erickson  out  of 
the  chamber  on  her  back.  Mr.  Foote  was  too  heavy  for 
her  to  carry,  but,  by  exerting  all  his  remaining  strength, 
ny  her  aid  he,  too,  was  got  into  the  wagon.  They  then 
drove  to  Forest  City.  Fearing  he  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  Foote  requested  his  wife,  before 
she  left  the  house,  to  place  his  gun  on  one  side  of  him 
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and  a  razor  on  tlie  other,  preferring  to  die  by  his  own 
hand  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 
At  one  time,  supposing  he  heard  them  coming,  he  put 
a  cap  on  his  gun,  and,  placing  the  muzzle  in  his  mouth, 
pulled  the  trigger  with  his  toe.  The  cap  failed  to  ex¬ 
plode.  He  tried  again,  with  a  similar  result.  He  then 
cut  his  arm  with  the  razor,  hut  the  wound  did  not 
bleed.  He  is  now  alive.  He  went  from  Forest  City 
to  St.  Cloud,  where  he  found  his  family.  Erickson 
went  to  Clearwater,  where  he  also  found  his  family. 


statement  of  srebemlab  A.  Miller,  Blaeksmltb  at  tbe  Upper 
Agency. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  August,  1862,  as  I 
was  in  my  garden,  at  Yellow  Medicine,  after  the  day's 
work  was  over,  a  person  by  the  name  of  Patoile  came 
along,  and  told  me  I  had  better  be  going,  as  the  Indians 
were  going  to  murder  us  all  the  coming  night.  I  told 
him  I  did  not  believe  it ;  we  had  heard  many  such  stories 
before.  He  replied  that  John  Other  Day  was  moving  his 
wife  to  the  Government  warehouse,  and  he  thought  that 
meant  danger.  I  then  went  to  John  Fadden’s  house, 
and  found  him  getting  his  family  ready  to  go  to  the 
warehouse.  He  told  me  the  same  as  Patoile  had.  I  then 
went  to  the  warehouse,  and  found  a  lot  of  the  employees 
there.  John  Other  Day  and  his  wife  were  there  also.  I 
had  not  been  out  of  my  house  but  a  little  time  before 
the  Indians  attacked  and  plundered  it.  There  were  be- 
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tween  sixty  and  seventy  people  in  the  warehouse.  The 
noise  was  gradually  getting  louder,  with  occasionally  a 
war-whoop.  About  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  I  distinctly 
heard  seven  guns  fired,  and,  in  a  little  time  after,  some 
person  came  into  the  warehouse  and  stated  that  the  In¬ 
dians  had  attacked  the  traders’  store,  and  that  S.  B. 
Garvie  had  been  shot  by  them,  and  had  made  his  escape, 
wounded,  and  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  warehouse; 
that  he  was  then  in  Major  Galbraith’s  room,  and  that 
Pr.  Wakefield  was  then  dressing  his  wounds.  The 
most  dreadful  noise  continued  outside,  at  the  stores,  all 
night.  The  Indians  were  plundering  the  stores,  amid 
shouts  and  yells  such  as  only  Indians  can  give.  We 
placed  men  on  guard,  and  prepared  for  the  worst.  The 
night  was  passed  in  the  most  dreadful  suspense !  John 
Other  Day  was  on  the  alert  all  night,  frequently  going 
out  and  returning  with  the  news  of  what  the  Indians 
were  doing.  In  the  morning,  we  concluded  that  we  had 
better  get  away,  if  we  could.  Three  double  wagons 
and  two  buggies  were  all  we  had.  These  we  loaded 
with  the  women  and  children.'  When  we  were  ready  to 
start,  I  asked  where  Garvie  was.  Some  person  (a  man) 
called  out,  that  there  was  no  room  for  him;  that  he 
would  die,  and  had  better  be  left.  I  then  replied,  that, 
if  Garvie  was  to  be  left  behind,  I  would  stay  also.  John 
Fadden  said  he  could  go  with  him,  and  made  room  for 
him  in  the  bottom  of  his  wagon.  I  got  two  men,  and 
we  went  up  into  Major  Galbraith’s  room  and  got  him, 
brought  him  down,  and  placed  him  in  the  wagon.  We 
then  started,  sixty-two  persons  in  all,  a  little  before 
sunrise.  We  put  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  John 
Other  Day,  who  had  used  every  means  to  defend  ua 
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during  the  night.  In  a  little  while  we  came  to  the 
Minnesota  Eiver,  and  drove  the  teams  through  it,  some 
of  us  crossing  in  a  skiff.  When  over  the  river,  some 
wanted  to  continue  the  road  down  the  stream,  but  Other 
Bay  said  no.  He  then  took  us  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  prairie.  We  could  not  see  any  track,  but  he  kept 
us  traveling  all  day,  while  he  would  be  out,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  another,  then  ahead,  scouting  around. 
We  got  to  Kandiyohi  Township  that  night,  and  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  man  named  Charley  Peterson,  a  Nor¬ 
wegian.  John  Fadden  then  took  Garvie  out  of  the 
^agon,  and  carried  him  into  the  house  in  his  arms, 
where  the  women  did  all  they  could  to  make  him  com¬ 
fortable.  Peterson  had  sent  his  wife  away  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  and  had  every  thing  packed  up,  ready  to  go.  As 
we  were  still  in  the  Indian  country,  we  were  watchful, 
for  we  did  not  know  what  moment  we  might  be  attacked 
by  them.  In  the  morning,  John  Fadden  again  brought 
out  Garvie  in  his  arms,  and  placed  him  in  his  wagon. 
He  was  evidently  failing.  He  had  been  shot  in  the 
■bottom  of  the  abdomen,  with  six  buck-shot.  We  trav¬ 
eled  all  the  next  day,  and  came  to  Cedar  City.  All  the 
houses  at  Cedar  City  were  deserted,  as  were  all  those 
we  had  passed  during,  the  day.  We  went  on  to  an 
island,  where  the  settlers  had  met  to  defend  themselves, 
where  we  stayed  till  the  next  morning.  It  rained  dread¬ 
fully  during  all  that  night.  I  slept  by  the  side  of  Gar¬ 
vie.  We  were  all  as  wet  as  we  could  be  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  We  started  next  morning  about  nine  o’clock. 
Every  thing  had  been  done  for  the  wounded  man  which 
could  be,  under  the  circumstances ;  but  he  was  evidently 
failing.  We  got  about  ten  miles  from  the  island,  to  a 
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Mr.  Peck’s,  wliere  we  left  him.  I  reached  Hutchinson 
in  safety,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  went  on  to 
Henderson,  where  they  arrived  about  twelve  o’clock 
that  night.  I  learned  that  Garvie  had  died  the  second 
day  after  we  left  him.  I  sent  and  had  his  body  brought 
to  Hutchinson,  where  it  lay  in  the  school-house  until  a 
coffin  was  ready  to  receive  it,  when  it  was  buried.  A 
Baptist  minister  preached  a  funeral  sermon,  from  the 
incidents  I  had  given  him  of  Garvie’s  life. 


statement  of  Mrs-  Cure  Autferson. 

I  WAS  fifty-one  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak. 
I  lived  four  miles  west  of  Eagle  Lake,  Monongalia 
County.  On  the  21st  of  August,  1862,  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  we  were  all  outside  of  the  house,  except  my  oldest 
son,  who  had  gone  to  a  neighbor’s,  when  four  Indians, 
whom  we  used  to  know,  and  who  had  often  been  in  the 
house  before,  came  through  the  gate  at  the  front  of  the 
house.  They  shook  hands  with  us,  as  usual.  It  was 
but  a  little  time  before  one  of  them  shot  my  husband ; 
he  did  not  fall.  All  four  then  discharged  their  guns  at 
him,  and  at  the  son  who  was  at  home.  My  husband  fell 
dead ;  my  son  was  wounded,  and  ran  into  the  house.  I 
then  took  up  the  youngest  child,  a  girl,  three  years  old, 
and  ran  into  the  cellar.  I  saw,  from  the  cellar,  which 
had  an  outside  entrance,  the  Indians  dragging  off  my 
eldest  daughter,  aged  seventeen  years,  and  heard  my 
other  daughter,  ten  years  old,  screaming  for  me  to  save 
her,  as  two  of  them  were  dragging  her  away.  I  staid 
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in  the  cellar  until  dark,  and  then  took  my  child  and 
went  out  into  the  prairie.  I  walked  anywhere  that 
night ;  next  day  I,  walked  again,  but  could  find  no  road 
or  track.  I  was  out  all  the  next  night.  My  child  was 
nearly  starved.  To  pacify  it,  I  tried  to  nurse  it;  but 
that  was  useless. 

The  next  morning  I  found  myself  near  home.  Think¬ 
ing  I  could  but  die,  I  went  into  the  house.  Every 
thing  in  it  almost  had  been  either  carried  away  or  de¬ 
stroyed.  I  could  only  find  a  little  milk  for  my  child. 
I  then  went  out  and  caught  one  of  my  husband’s  and 
one  of  the  neighbor’s  oxen,  yoked  them  together,  and 
hitched  them  to  a  light  sled  belonging  to  my  husband. 
By  this  time  it  was  quite  light,  and  I  saw  my  hus¬ 
band’s  body.  A  little  way  from  the  house  I  found  my 
oldest  son’s  body.  He  was  from  home  at  the  time  the 
Indians  came,  but  they  had  met  him  and  killed  him. 
I  then  went  into  the  house  again,  and  I  there  found 
my  second  son,  hid  away  behind  the  stove,  and  some 
rubbish  thrown  there  by  the  Indians.  He  was  shot 
through  the  shoulder  by  a  ball,  and  was  nearly  crazy 
with  fear  and  pain.  I  got  him  out  of  the  house,  and 
put  him  on  the  sled,  and,  putting  a  pillow  under  my 
husband’s  head,  started  for  my  son-in-law's  place,  about 
five  miles  distant.  I  got  there  toward  evening,  but 
was  afraid  to  go  to  the  house  that  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  saw  there  was  a  wagon  before  my  son-in-law’s 
door.  I  wanted  that  wagon,  to  get  away  with.  I  had 
led  my  oxen  about  in  the  night,  feeding  them  in  the 
yoke.  At  last  I  went  to  the  house,  and  found  my  son- 
in-law  lying  on  his  back,  shot  through  the  body,  and 
another  person,  named  Solomon  Foote,  who  had  been 
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shot  through,  the  body  twice.  It  appears  that  the  In¬ 
dians  had  attacked  them  in  the  house,  and  they  had 
beaten  them  off.  I  hitched  to  the  wagon,  then  carried 
my  son-indaw  out  of  the  house  on  my  back,  put  a  board 
on  the  end  of  the  wagon,  and  put  him  on  the  board, 
and,  in  this  way,  I  got  him  into  the  wagon.  Mr.  Foote 
could  still  stand  some,  and  I  had  not  so  much  trouble 
in  getting  him  into  the  wagon.  I  put  in  some  food, 
and  started  for  Forest  City  and  Clearwater,  after  hav¬ 
ing  got  my  son  and  the  child  into  the  wagon.  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  safe  into  Forest  City.  From  there  I 
went  to  Clearwater,  where  I  found  my  girls,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Indians  in  the  night,  when  looking 
after  their  ponies,  to  keep  them  from  straying.  I  then 
found  the  neighbors  who  owned  the  ox  and  wagon,  which 
I  delivered  to  them.  My  family  consisted  of  two  sons 
and  three  daughters,  including  the  little  girl  three  years 
old. 


fStatement  of  Ernestina  Brobnrg. 

I  AM  the  daughter  of  Andreas  and  Christina  Broburg. 
Our  family  resided  at  bTorway  Lake,  Monongalia  County. 
It  consisted  of  my  father  and  mother,  named  Andreas 
and  Christina  Broburg,  and  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
I  am  sixteen  years  of  age.  My  two  brothers  were  John, 
aged  fifteen  years,  and  Andreas,  eleven  years.  My  sis¬ 
ter’s  name  was  Christina,  aged  eight  years.  I  also  had 
an  uncle,  who  had  been  from  Norway  but  nine  weeks, 
and  had  been  with  us  but  five  weeks.  His  name  was 
34 
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John  Brohurg.  "We  had  resided  at  Norway  Lake  about 
one  year.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1862,  there  was  a 
religious  meeting  at  the  house  of  Andreas  Lundborg,  a 
neighbor,  living  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  our 
house.  About  noon,  a  neighbor’s  boy  came  into  the 
house  and  stated  that  the  Indians  were  at  my  father’s. 
Father,  mother,  my  sister,  and  myself  were  at  the  meet' 
ing,  my  two  brothers  and  my  uncle  John  at  home.  My 
father  and  Andreas  Lundborg,  and  four  of  his  sons, 
started  for  home.  I  never  saw  them  afterward.  After 
some  time,  my  mother  also  started  for  home,  myself 
and  my  sister  going  with  her.  Another  uncle,  Daniel 
Broburg,  going  to  his  home,  started  with  his  ox-team 
and  wife  at  the  same  time.  Their  road  diverged  from 
ours  on  the  prairie.  After  we  had  got  some,  way  from 
the  house,  I  saw  two  Indians  coming.  One  of  them 
continued  to  come  after  us,  and  the  other  went  after 
my  uncle  Daniel.  The-  Indian  came  on,  and  caught  my 
mother.  He  tried  to  take  her  along  with  him.  She 
screamed  and  struggled,  and  my  sister  and  myself  ran 
away  a  piece.  My  mother  got  away  from  him,  and 
was  running  across  the  prairie,  when  he  shot  her.  She 
fell  on  the  ground.  He  then  ran  after  my  sister,  and 
caught  her  and  struck  her  down  with  his  gun,  and 
then  beat  her  to  death,  either  with  his  gun  or  a  hatchet, 
I  do  not  know  which.  My  mother  was  sitting  up  on  the 
prairie  by  this  time ;  I  saw  her  as  I  was  running.  The 
savage  then  went  up  to  her,  and  beat  her  to  death  in 
the  same  manner.  I  then  saw  Andreas  Lundborg  com¬ 
ing  from  the  direction  of  our  house.  I  called  to  him, 
and  ran  up  to  him,  and  he  and  one  of  his  sons  took  me 
past  his  house,  where  the  meeting  had  been,  and  wa 
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hid  in  the  brush  which  was  on  that  part  of  the  prairie. 
I  had  seen  the  other  Indian  catch  up  with  my  uncle 
Daniel  on  the  prairie,  and  shoot  him,  and  drive  off  the 
ox-team.  This  was  about  one  o’clock  in  the  day.  I 
staid  in  the  bushes  until  after  dark,  when  Andreas 
Lundborg  and  his  son  took  me  on  an  island  in  Norway 
Lake,  where  the  settlers  who  had  not  been  killed  had 
fled  for  safety.  Andreas  Lundborg  then  told  me  that 
my  father,  my  two  brothers,  and  my  uncle  had  all  been 
killed.  ■ 

While  we  were  in  the  bushes,  the  Indians  searched 
for  us,  and  would  fire  their  guns  into  the  brush.  Sev¬ 
eral  charges  came  very  near  striking  Andreas  Lund¬ 
borg.  Two  days  afterward,  Andreas  Lundborg  and 
some  of  the  other  neighbors  went  to  the  settlement, 
and  they  buried  two  of  his  own  sons,  my  father,  mother^ 
my  two  brothers,  my  sister,  my  two  uncles,  John  and 
Daniel  Broburg,  Daniel  Broburg’s  wife,  and  two  of  my 
cousins.  The  Indians  had  shot  my  uncle  Daniel,  and 
then  set  fire  to  his  clothes,  which  had  nearly  all  burned 
up,  except  where  he  lay  on  them.  His  body  was  aw¬ 
fully  burned.  My  aunt,  his  wife,  had  beeiT  beaten  to 
death  with  some  blunt  instrument,  and  was  much  bruised 
and  swollen.  They  were  found  in  the  road,  a  little  way 
from  their  house.  Just  as  the  settlers  had  done  bury¬ 
ing  the  bodies,  a  party  of  armed  men  came  from  St. 
Cloud,  Stearns  County.  This  company  went  with  the 
settlers  on  the  island,  and  thence,  with  some  more  set¬ 
tlers  from  Paynesville,  we  went  to  that  place. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


statement  of  Mrs,  Talencia  J.  Reynolds. 

[Mr.  Joseph  B.  Eeynoeds  resided,  at  the  time  of  the  Sioux 
massacre,  at  the  Red  Wood  River,  on  the  Lower  Reservation, 
ten  miles  above  the  Lower  Agency.  He  and  his  wife  were 
located  there,  in  charge  of  the  Government  school,  near  Shakopee’s 
village,  which  had  been  established  at  this  point  for  the  benefit 
of  that  band.  His  house  was  ten  miles  from  any  white  inhabit¬ 
ant  upon  that  side  of  the  Minnesota.  John  Moore,  a  half-breed 
trader,  resided  one  mile  from  him,  at  or  near  the  Indian  village. 
In  Chapter  IV  we  have  briefly  referred  to  the  remarkable  escape 
of  Mr.  Reynolds  and  his  Avife  from  the  hands  of  these  savages. 
We  here  insert  a  full  account  of  the  terrible  ordeal  through 
which  they  passed  unscathed,  which  they  have  kindly  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  authors.  Mrs.  Valencia  J.  Reynolds,  wife  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Reynolds,  says:] 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  18th  of  August  I  had  arisen, 
and  was  busily  engaged  preparing  breakfast,  when  Mr. 
Prancis  Patoile,  of  Yellow  Medicine,  came  and  called 
for  breakfast  for  himself  and  another  man  with  him. 
It  was  soon  ready,  and,  while  Mr.  Patoile  and  the  other 
persons  then  at  the  house  were  eating,  Antoine  La 
Blaugh,  who  was  living  with  John  Moore,  came  to  the 
house  and  called  for  Mr.  Reynolds.  He  said  Mr. 
Moore  had  sent  him  to  tell  us  that  the  Indians  had 
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broken  out,  and  bad  gone  down  to  the  Agency,  and  over 
to  Beaver  Creek,  to  massacre  the  whites. 

We  went  back  into  the  house,  and  asked  Mr.  Patoile 
if  he  would  take  us  to  New  Ulm.  He  replied,  that  he 
would  not  go  away  without  us,  as  we  had  but  one  horse 
and  buggy.  When  I  went  into  the  kitchen,  I  found 
nine  squaws  and  one  Indian  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Eeynolds  had,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  La  Blaugh 
back  after  Mr.  Moore,  who  came.  Our  horse  was  at  the 
door  when  he  arrived,  and  we  were  putting  some  things 
in  the  buggy.  He  told  us  to  hasten  our  flight  with  aU 
possible  speed,  and  directed  us  what  course  to  take. 
The  three  girls,  Mattie  Williams,  Mary  Anderson,  and 
Mary  Schwandt,  got  into  the  wagon  with  Mr.  Patoile 
and  his  companion  and  Mr.  Davis,  making  six  persons 
in  that  wagon.  There  was  also  an  ox-team,  driven  by 
a  boy  who  was  working  for  us. 

Into  this  wagon  we  put  a  feather-bed,  tied  up  in  a 
quilt,  and  a  trunk  belonging  to  Mattie  Williams.  This 
boy  was  killed  near  Little  Crow’s  village.  Mr.  Eeynolds 
and  myself  took  the  buggy.  When  I  went  out,  the 
squaws  were  clearing  every  thing  off  the  table,  dishes 
as  well  as  food,  and  tumbling  all  into  sacks,  which 
they  carried  for  taking  away  their  plunder.  One  of 
them  asked  me  if  she  might  have  the  flour.  I  replied, 
‘‘Yes.”  Another  said  to  me,  “Your  face  is  so  white 
you  had  better  put  some  water  on  it,”  thinking  me 
frightened,  perhaps.  We  got  into  the  buggy  and  drove 
toward  the  Agency.  Before  we  reached  the  Eed  Wood 
Eiver,  which  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  ^ouse, 
we  passed  the  boy  with  the  ox-team,  and  that  was  the 
last  we  ever  saw  of  either  wagon.  At  the  river  there 
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was  a  half-breed,  named  Louis,  standing  on  the  opposirj 
bank.  Mr.  Eeynolds  asked  him  what  was  the  trouble. 
He  replied,  that  an  Indian  had  just  come  from  the 
Lower  Agency,  who  said  they  were  killing  all  the  whites 
there.  We  drove  on  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Eed  Wood.  Here  we  saw  Shakopee  and 
two  other  Indians.  We  stopped,  and  called  Shakopee 
to  us,  and  asked  him  what  the  trouble  was.  He  said 
he  did  not  know,  and .  kept  motioning  to  us  with  his 
hand  to  go  otit  upon  the  prairie;  but  we  kept  the 
main  road  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Agency  build¬ 
ings.  We  had  seen  only  one  old  squaw  while  going 
over  the  road  thus  far,  but  now  we  saw  the  Indians 
running  toward  the  Agency,  and  we  turned  to  the 
fight,  and  drove  out  on  the  prairie,  and  went  around 
behind  an  elevation,  which  ran  parallel  with  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Eiver,  and  hid  us  from  the  observation  of  those  at 
the  Agency.  When  opposite  the  buildings,  we  crawled 
up  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  on  our  hands  and  knees, 
looked  over,  and  saw  an  Indian  near  us,  driving  in  cat¬ 
tle.  The  doors  of  the  stores  were  open,  and  Indians 
were  all  about. 

We  returned  to  the  buggy,  and  hastened  on  toward 
New  Ulm.  After  going  on  some  distance  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  we  saw  Indians  in  the  road  going  up  toward 
the  Agency.  We  met  two  squaws,  who  talked  to  us  in 
the  Sioux  language,  and  urged  us  to  turn  back,  and 
asked  us  where  we  were  going.  Mr.  Eeynolds  told 
them  we  were  going  to  hunt  ducks,  as  we  believed  them 
to  be^pies.  We  pressed  on,  and  soon  met  an  Indian, 
who  wished  Mr.  Eeynolds  to  write  him  a  paper,  certi¬ 
fying  that  he  was  a  good  Indian,  as  he  wished  to  go  to 
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Faribault,  because  tbe  bad  Indians  were  killing  the 
white  people  at  the  Agency.  ''That,”  said  he,  pointing 
to  a  horse  at  some  distance  oflf,  “is  mine,  and  those  are 
my  wife  and  pappooses.”  He  seemed  frightened,  and 
had  no  caps  on  his  gun.  He  was  a  man  somewhat  ad¬ 
vanced  in  age,  though  not  an  old  man. 

We  soon  overtook  Mr.  John  Nairn,  Government  car¬ 
penter  at  the  Lower  Agency,  and  his  family.  Escaping 
with  them  were  another  man  and  a  girl.  Miss  Frorip. 
We  took  two  of  Mr.  Nairn’s  childi’en  into  our  buggy, 
and  drove  on. 

We  were  now  near  the  fort,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  in  plain  sight,  and  thought  we  would  go 
to  it,  and  turned  out  of  the  road  to  do  so,  but  a  body  of 
water  intervening,  we  turned  again  toward  New  Ulm. 
We  met  Indians  twice,  with  ox-teams,  who  turned  out, 
giving  us  one-half  the  road,  as  is  usual.  The  last  one 
we  met  Mr.  Reynolds  hallooed  to,  but  he  would  not  an¬ 
swer  a  word.  We  met  two  squaws  also,  who  were  going 
toward  the  Agency,  and  one  of  them  ran  off  from  the 
road  toward  an  Indian  house.  When  we  had  got  in 
sight  of  the  buildings  of  the  settlers,  below  the  reserva¬ 
tion,  which  were  about  a  mile  from  us,  we  saw  some 
sixty  Indians,  on  the  left  of  us,  near  half  a  mile  away, 
on  foot,  and  between  us  and  them  were  two  yoke  of  cat¬ 
tle  attached  to  a  wagon.  There  was,  also,  an  Indian  on 
our  left,  on  horseback,  and  another,  also  on  horseback, 
ahead  of  us,  on  our  right,  who  had  passed  into  a  ravine. 
Between  these  two  was  a  naked  savage,  on  foot,  about 
eight  rods  from  us. 

Mr.  Reynolds  hallooed  to  him,  supposing  he  was 
friendly, -until  he  saw  him  change  his  gun  from  the  left 
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hand  to  the  right,  and  look  at  the  caps.  The  gnn  was 
a  double-barreled  one.  Mr.  Reynolds  then  turned  hia 
horse  around,  and  the  Indian  raised  his  gun  to  his  face, 
and  snapped  both  caps,  but  they  failed  to  ignite  the 
powder.  I  turned  my  head,  and  saw  an  Indian  coming 
after  us,  on  a  white  horse.  He  shouted  to  us  to  “Pueka- 
ehee!  puckaehee!  puckachee!”  Mr.  Reynolds  asked 
him  which  way.  He  pointed  toward  the  Agency,  and 
then  rode  between  us  and  the  savage  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  kill  us,  with  his  gun  leveled  at  him  all  the 
while,  who  tried  again  to  get  a  chance  to  shoot  us,  but 
was  foiled  by  our  protector.  Then  the  other  two  on 
horseback  came  up,  and  all  started  after  us,  when  we 
moved  off  as  fast  as  we  could  toward  the  Agency.  This 
chase  was  kept  up  for  about  half  a  mile,  when  our  friend 
on  the  white  horse  rode  in  before  the  pfther  three,  and 
between  them  and  the  buggy,  and  quite  a  parley  took 
place  between  them,  when  they  all  fell  in  the  rear. 

We  had  gone,  after  this,  about  two  miles,  when  we 
came  into  the  midst  of  about  twenty  squaws  and  boys, 
and  one  old  man,  going  toward  New  Him.  The  squaws 
turned  out  of  the  road,  but  the  old  man  kept  close  to 
the  track.  Mr.  Reynolds  reined  in  the  horse  as  we 
approached  them,  and  asked  the  man  if  he  wished  to 
kill  him.  He  replied,  in  good  English,  '‘No,  no! — go! 
go !  ”  and  walked  on  without  even  stopping.  The  next 
rise  of  ground  we  reached  we  looked  back,  and  saw  one 
solitary  Indian,  on  horseback,  in  pursuit  of  us.  Soon 
after  this  we  turned  off  from  the  road  to  the  right, 
having  decided  to  attempt  to  go  to  Fort  Ridgley.  After 
going  about  one  mile,  we  struck  the  fort  road  leading 
from  New  Him,  We  had  gone  some  distance  on  this 
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road  when  the  horse  gave  out,  and  we  could  not  urge 
him  off  a  slow  walk.  kir.  Reynolds  and  myself  got 
out,  leaving  the  children  in  the  buggy.  The  grass  was 
very  tall,  reaching  above  my  head.  It  was  a  prairie, 
but  flat  and  low.  After  passing  through  the  tall  grass 
we  looked  back,  to  see  if  they  were  following  us.  We 
saw  two  Indians  standing  some  distance  off,  like  senti¬ 
nels  guarding  the  road,  their  gun-barrels  glistening  in 
the  sunbeams. 

When  we  reached  the  bluffs  back  from  the  Minnesota 
River  bottom,  the  children  also  got  out,  and  we  all 
walked  a  mile  and  a  half  further,  to  the  river,  opposite 
the  fort.  Mr.  Reynolds  then  unharnessed  the  horse, 
and  attempted  to  swim  the  river  on  his  back,  but  both 
went  out  of  sight  together,  under  the  water.  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  then  slipped  off  the  horse  and  swam  along  by  his 
side,  and  they  both  reached  the  opposite  shore.  He 
then  went  up  to  the  fort  to  get  assistance  to  bring  us 
across  the  river.  As  soon  as  he  v^/-as  gone,  I  hid  myself 
and  the  children  in  the  willows,  near  the  river  bank. 
I  had  moccasins  on  my  feet,  and,  sending  the  children 
ahead,  I  followed  them,  covering  their  tracks  with  my 
own,  turning  my  toes  in,  as  much  like  a  squaw  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  remained  concealed  until  Mr.  Reynolds  and 
the  men  came  down  from  the  fort.  They  called  to  us 
that  they  could  not  see  us,  and  wished  us  to  come  out 
in  sight.  We  did  so,  and  they  came  over  to  us  with  a 
boat. 

While  we  were  concealed  I  had  heard  the  bushes 
crack  near  us,  and  supposed  Indians  were  searching  for 
us ;  and  when  we  went  to  get  in  the  boat,  we  saw  fresh 
moccasin  tracks  all  along  the  water’s  edge,  clear  up  to 
35 
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■where  we  went  into  the  willows.  Mr.  Kandall,  the  post 
sutler,  had  sent  his  carriage  down  to  the  river  for  us, 
and  we  crossed  ever  safely,  got  into  the  carriage,  and 
rode  up  the  b’L.  to  the  garrison.  I  was  bareheaded, 
with  an  Indian  blanket  on,  and  my  dress  had  been 
badly  torn  in  my  journey  to  the  river;*  but  I  felt 
thankful  to  escape  even  with  life.  At  the  fort,  I  went 
into  the  hospital  and  assisted  Mrs,  Muller,  the  wife  of 
the  surgeon,  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  for 
one  day,  and,  after  that,  assisted  in  making  cartridges 
during  the  siege.  In  this  way  I  was  very  busy  until 
after  the  last  battle  at  the  fort. 

The  day  after  reinforcements  reached  us  we  left  Fort 
Eidgley,  and  came  below,  utterly  destitute,  the  savages 
having  .destroyed  or  appropriated  all  the  property  we 
had  in  the  world,  eten  to  our  personal  clothing,  and, 
as  w^e  afterward  learned,  burned  our  hBuse,  with  all  its 
contents. 


statement  of  Mrs.  Mary  Cr.  tt^orley. 

[Tke  statement  of  Mrs.  Worley  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence 
that  St  Peter  very  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  New  Ulm.  Mr. 
Worley,  the  husband  of  the  lady  who  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  owned  a  farm  seven  miles  from  St  Peter.  When  the  out¬ 
break  occurred,  he  moved  with  his  family  into  that  town.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  daily  to  the  farm,  to  see  after  their  crops 
and  milk  their  cows.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  the 
incident  related  below  occurred.  Mrs.  W orley  says :] 

On  Saturday,  the  23d  day  of  August,  1862,  I  went 
out  to  our  farm  with  Mr.  Heim,  for  the  purpose  of 
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milking  our  cows.  When  we  reached  the  place,  Mr. 
Heim  went  for  his  cattle,  which  were  some  half  a  mile 
further  off  than  mine  were.  Our  houses  were  near  to¬ 
gether.  His  family,  as  well  as  ours,  were  in  town.  I 
succeeded  in  getting  the  cows  into  the  yard.  The  In¬ 
dians  were  reported  to  be  at  Swan  Lake,  on  the  way 
down,  but  I  thought  there  would  be  no  danger  before  we 
c/mld  get  our  cows  milked;  but,  when  I  had  got  them 
into  the  yard,  my  courage  failed  me,  and  I  started  for 
Mr.  Heim’s  house.  When  I  had  passed  a  little  creek 
which  crosses  the  road  midway  between  the  two  houses, 
I  stopped  to  fix  a  revolver  I  had  with  me,  having  gone 
part  of  the  way  up  the  bank  through  some  hazel-brush, 
when  an  Indian,  before  unseen  by  me,  placed  one  hand 
upon  my  shoulder,  and  seized  my  revolver  with  the 
other.  He  then  spoke  to  me  in  English,  and,  seeing  I 
was  somewhat  frightened,  said  he  was  a  friend,  and  I 
must  not  be  afraid.  He  then  asked  me  where  I  lived, 
and,  when  I  pointed  to  the  house,  he  said,  Man  no 
there !  ”  I  shook  my  head.  He  then  asked  me  where 
I  was  going.  I  told  him  where.  He  then  directed  me 
to  go  on  to  the  next  house,  (Mr.  Lang’s,)  saying  there 
was  a  woman  alad  children  there,  and  told  me  to  tell 
Mr.  Lang  to  send  his  wife  and  children  to  town,  and 
himself  to  go  above,  for  he  was  needed-  there,  as  the 
Indians  were  fighting  the  whites  up  the  country.  He 
then  wished  me  to  go  to  St.  Peter,  and  tell  Thomas 
Cowan  that  he  said  it  was  not  safe  to  keep  the  women 
and  children  in  the  town,  as  the  Indians  intended  to 
attack  the  place  that  night. 

I  told  him  that  Mr.  Cowan  was  very  ill.  He  said 
Judge  Brown,  of  Traverse,  would  know  him  just  as 
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well  as  Cowan.  He  said :  Tell  them  that  the  Indians 
held  a  council  at  some  point  above,  on  Sunday  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  attack  upon  Hew  Ulm,  and  that  there  were 
in  that  council  representatives  of  three  other  tribes  be¬ 
sides  the  Sioux.”  I  remember  the  Winnebagoes  as  one. 
He  said  they  were  all  no  more  friendly  to  the  whites 
than  the  Sioux  were.  During  this  time  he  had  told 
me  to  put  up  my  pistol ;  and,  when  I  had  done  so,  he 
made  marks  on  the  ground,  showing  which  way  these 
Indians  all  came  from  to  the  council,  saying,  in  the 
peculiar  manner  of  the  Indian,  “  Far  off,  far  off,”  signi¬ 
fying  that  they  came  from  afar.  In  this  council,  he  said 
it  was  determined  to  attack  the  settlements  and  destroy 
them ;  that  they  wanted  to  get  possession  of  the  country 
again,  and  intended  to  attack  Mankato  and  St.  Peter 
at  the  same  time.  He  said  I  must  tell  Cowan  or  Brown 
that  the  Indians  knew  all  the  whites  were  doing ;  that 
they  were  all  about  here  then.  I  asked  him  to  go  into 
town  with  me,  telling  him  that  Colonel  Sibley  was  there. 
He  said  he  knew  it,  but,  with  a  smile,  added  that  he 
must  go  toward  the  setting  sun. 

After  making  this  communication  to  me,  he  disap¬ 
peared,  stealthily  and  noiselessly,  in  the  bushes,  and 
I  saw  him  no  more.  I  went  to  Lang’s,  supposing  the 
family  were  in  town,  but,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  them 
there.  They  had  come  out  with  the  intention  of  re¬ 
maining,  supposing  it  was  now  safe  to  do  so.  I  told 
them  what  .  I  had  seen  and  heard,  and  Mrs.  Lang  and 
her  two  children  went  with  me  over  to  my  house,  and 
I  brought  them  with  me  to  town.  When  I  reached 
home,  Mr.  Worley  was  not  about,  and  I  could  not  send 
the  message  to  either  Cowan  or  Brown.  I  saw  Mr. 
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Ketchum,  and  told  him  that  I  had  seen  an  Indian,  and 
what  he  had  said  to  me.  He  wished  me  to  go  to  Col¬ 
onel  Sibley  and  tell  him.  I  did  so.  He  thought  that 
nothing  had  better  be  said  about  it,  as  he  did  not  wish 
the  people  to  leave.  They  were  safe  here  now,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  for  delivering  the  message  to 
either  Cowan  or  Brown. 

This  Indian  was  about  six  feet  high,  dark  as  an  In¬ 
dian,  but  said  he  was  a  half-breed.  He  was  dressed  in 
Indian  costume,  with  a  dark  blanket  and  leggins,  and 
moccasins  richly  wrought  with  fancy  bead-work,  and 
feathers  in  his  head.  His  gun  was  so  fixed  that  his 
hands  were  free  for  any  use. 

He  had  a  long,  bright-bladed  knife  and  a  hatchet  in 
his  belt.  The  belt  around  his  waist,  as  well  as  over 
his  shoulder,  was  highly  wrought  with  fancy  Indian- 
work.  His  blanket  seemed  to  be  so  strapped  on  as  to 
leave  his  arms  entirely  free.  He  was  a  far  nobler  look¬ 
ing  savage  than  I  had  ever  before  seen, 

[Judge  Gr.  A.  Brown,  of  Traverse  des  Sioux,  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  to  whom  the  message  was  sent,  says  he  has  no  doubt  that 
the  Indian  whom  Mrs.  Worley  saw  was  a  half-breed,  named 
Chinkopee,  generally  known  among  the  whites  by  the  name  of 
Francis  Eoy.  Roy  had  a  Sioux  wife  and  a  large  family  of  chil¬ 
dren  among  the  Indians,  which  seemed  to  bind  him  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  tribes.  Yet  this  incident  goes  very  far  to  prove  that,  while 
remaining  with  the  Indians,  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  warn  and 
save  the  whites.  Let  the  names  of  all  such  be  cherished  and 
gratefully  remembered  by  that  race  wliom  they  thus  sought  to 
warn  and  save  from  a  terrible  fate. — Editoe.J 
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Con  •'‘^ouences  of  the  Massacre — ^Loss  of  Property— Number  of  Claims  before  tbs 
310UX  Commission— Amount  of  Claims,  State  and  National — Be fugees— Their 
Flight  to  the  River  Towns — Their  Suffering  Condition — Numbers  at  St.  Pe¬ 
ter— Appeals  for  Aid— Critical  Condition  of  Mankato  and  St.  Peter. 

The  consequences  of  the  massacre  we  have  detailed 
in  these  pages,  to  some  extent,  can  be  easily  imagined, 
and  the  task  of  the  historian,  in  narrating  the  sad  events, 
might  be  transferred  to  the  reader.  But  even  the  reader 
of  fiction,  much  more  the  reader  of  history,  requires 
some  aid  to  direct  the  imagination  in  arriving  at  proper 
conclusions.  A  short  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
country,  it  is  believed,  in  connection  with  the  facts  al¬ 
ready  presented,  will  suffice  to  exhibit  this  tragic  epoch 
in  our  country’s  history  in  its  proper  light. 

Minnesota,  the  first  State  in  the  North-west,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  great  Father  of  Waters,  had  taken 
its  place  in  the  fair  sisterhood  of  States  with  pros¬ 
pects  as  flattering  as  any  that  ever  entered  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Confederacy.  The  tide  of  hardy,  vigorous,  intelli¬ 
gent  emigrants  had  come  hither  from  the  older  States, 
as  well  as  from  England,  Ireland,  and  the  different 
countries  on  the  European  continent,  until  a  thriving 
population  of  two  hundred  thousand  had  taken  up  their 
abode  upon  her  virgin  soil,  and  were  in  the  quiet  and 
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peaceable  enjoyment  of  her  salubrious  climate.  Her 
crystal  lakes,  her  wooded  streams,  her  bewitching  water' 
falls,  her  island  groves,  her  lovely  prairies,  would  have 
added  gems  to  an  earthly  paradise.  Her  Lake  Superior, 
her  Mississippi,  her  Ked  River  of  the  North,  and  her 
Minnesota,  were  inviting  adjuncts  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  Her  abundant  harvests  and  her  fertile  and 
enduring  soil  gave  to  the  husbandman  the  highest  hopes 
of  certain  wealth.  Her  position  in  the  track  of  the 
tidal  human  current  sweeping  across  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  thence  around  the  globe,  .placed 
her  forever  on  the  highway  of  the  nations. 

Minnesota,  thus  situated,  thus  lovely  in  her  virgin 
youth,  had  one  dark  spot  resting  on  the  horizon  of  her 
otherwise  cloudless  sky.  The  dusky  savage,  as  we  have 
seen,  dwelt  in  the  land.  And,  when  all  was  peace,  with¬ 
out  a  note  of  warning,  that  one  dark  spot,  moved  by 
the  winds  of  savage  hate,  suddenly  obscured  the  whole 
sky,  and  poured  out,  to  the  bitter  dregs,  the  vials  of 
its  wrath,  without  mixture  of  mercy.  The  blow  fell  like 
a  storm  of  thunderbolts  from  the  clear,  bright  heavens. 
The  storm  of  fierce,  savage  murder,  in  its  most  horrid 
and  frightful  forms,  rolled  on.  Day  passed  tund  night 
came ; 

“  Down  sank  the  sun,  nor  ceased  the  carnage  there — 
Tumultuous  horrors  rent  the  midnight  air,” 

until  the  sad  catalogue  reached  the  fearful  number  of 
two  thousand  human  victims,  from  the  gray-haired  sire 
to  the  helpless  infant  of  a  day,  who  lay  mangled  and 
dead  on  the  ensanguined  field !  The  dead  were  left  to 
bury  the  dead ;  for 

“The  dead  reigned  there  alone.” 
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In  two  days  tlie  whole  work  of  murder  was  done, 
with  here  and  there  exceptional  cases  in  different  settle¬ 
ments.  And,  during  these  two  days,  a  population  of 
thirty  thousand,  scattered  over  some  eighteen  counties, 
on  the  western  border  of  the  State,  on  foot,  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  teams  of  oxen  and  horses,  under  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  panic  thus  created,  wore  rushing  wildly 
and  frantically  over  the  prairies  to  places  of  safety, 
either  to  Fort  Ridgley  or  to  the  yet  remaining  towns 
on  the  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  Fivers.  Flight  from 
an  invading  army  of  civilized  foes  is  awful;  but  flight 
from  the  uplifted  tomahawk,  in  the  hands  of  savage 
fiends  in  pursuit  of  unarmed  men,  women,  and  children, 
is  a  scene  too  horrible  for  the  stoutest  heart.  The  un¬ 
armed  men  of  the  settlements  offered  no  defense,  and 
could  offer  none,  but  fled  before  the  savage  horde,  each 
in  his  own  way,  to  such  places  as  the  dictates  of  self- 
preservation  gave  the  least  hope  of  safety.  Some  sought 
the  protection  of  the  nearest  slough ;  others  crawled  into 
the  tall  grass,  hiding,  in  many  instances,  in  sight  of 
the  lurking  foe.  Children  of  tender  years,  hacked  and 
beaten  and  bleeding,  fled  from  their  natural  protectors, 
now  dead  or  disabled,  and,  by  the  aid  of  some  trail  of 
blood,  or  by  the  instincts  of  our  common  nature,  fled 
awmy  from  fields  of  slaughter,  cautiously  crawling  by 
night  from  the  line  of  fire  and  smoke  in  the  rear,  either 
toward  Fort  Pv,idgley  or  to  some  distant  town  on  the 
Minnesota  or  the  Mississippi.  Over  the  entire  border 
of  the  State,  and  even  near  the  populous  towns  on  the 
rivers,  an  eye  looking  down  from  above  could  have  seen 
a  human  avalanche  of  thirty  thousand,  of  all  ages,,  and 
in  all  possible  plight,  the  rear  ranks  maimed  and  bleed- 
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Itig,  and  faint  from  starvation  and  the  loss  of  blood,  con- 
tinually  falling  into  the  hands  of  inhuman  savages,  keen 
and  fierce,  on  the  trail  of  the  white  man.  An  eye  thus 
situated,  if  human,  could  not  endure  a  scene  so  terrible. 
And  angels  from  the  realms  of  peace,  if  ever  touched 
with  human  woe,  over  such  a  scene  might  have  shed 
tears  of  blood;  and,  passing  the  empyreal  sphere  into 
the  Eternal  presence,  we  might  see 

. “God  lament, 

And  draw  a  cloud  of  mourning  round  his  throne.” 

Who  will  say,  looking  on  this  picture,  that  the  human 
imagination  can  color  it  at  all  equal  to  the  sad  reality  ? 
Eeality  here  has  outdone  the  highest  flights  to  which 
fancy  ever  goes !  The  sober-minded  Governor  Sibley, 
not  unused  to  the  most  horrible  phases  of  savage  life, 
seeing  only  a  tithe  of  the  wide  field  of  ruin,  giving 
utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  official  form,  says  :  Unless 
some  crushing  blow  can  be  dealt  at  once  upon  these  too 
successful  murderers,  the  State  is  ruined,  and  some 
of  its  fairest  portions  will  revert,  for  years,  into  the 
possession  of  these  miserable  wretches,  who,  of  all 
devils  in  human  shape,  are  among  the  most  cruel  and 
ferocious.  To  appreciate,  this,  one  must  see,  as  I  have, 
the  mutilated  bodies  of  their  victims.  My  heart  is 
steeled  against  them,  and  if  I  have  the  means,  and  can 
catch  them,  I  will  sweep  them  with  the  besom  of  death.” 
Again,  alluding  to  the  narrations  of  those  who  have 
escaped  from  the  scenes  of  the  brutal  carnage,  he  says ; 
‘‘  Do  n’t  think  there  is  exaggeration  in  the  horrible  pic¬ 
tures  given  by  individuals — they  fall  far  short  of  the 
dreadful  reality.” 
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The  Adjutant-Greneral  of  the  State,  in  an  official  doc¬ 
ument,  has  attempted,  by  words  of  carefully-measured 
meaning,  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  scenes  we  are  feebly 
attempting  to  present  on  paper.  But  his  picture  is  cold 
and  stately  compared  with  the  vivid  coloring  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  reality.  ‘‘  During  the  time  that  this  force  was  being 
marshaled  and  engaged  in  the  march  to  this  point,  (St. 
Peter,)  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  above  was 
being  laid  waste  by  murder,  fire,  and  robbery.  The  in¬ 
habitants  that  could  make  their  escape  were  fleeing  like 
affrighted  deer  before  the  advancing  gleam  of  the  toma¬ 
hawk.  Towns  were  deserted  by  the  residents,  and  their 
places  gladly  taken  by  those  who  had  fled  from  more 
sparsely-settled  portions  of  the  regions.  A  stream  of 
fugitives,  far  outnumbering  the  army  that  was  march¬ 
ing  to  their  relief,  came  pouring  down  the  valley.  The 
arrivals  from  more  distant  points  communicated  terror 
to  the  settlements,  and  the  inhabitants  there  fled  to 
points  still  further  in  the  interior,  to  communicate  in 
turn  the  alarm  to  others  still  further  removed  from  the 
scene  of  hostilities.  This  rushing  tide  of  humanity,  on 
foot,  on  horse,  and  in  all  manner  of  vehicles,  came  meet¬ 
ing  the  advancing  columns  of  our  army.  Even  this  sign 
of  protection  failed  to  arrest  their  progress.  On  they 
came,  spreading  panic  in  their  course,  and  many  never 
halted  till  they  had  reached  the  capital  city  of  the  State; 
while  others  again  felt  no  security  even  here,  and  hur¬ 
riedly  and  rashly  sacrificed  their  property,  and  fled  from 
the  State  of  their  adoption  to  seek  an  asylum  of  safety 
in  some  of  our  sister  States  further  removed  from  the 
sound  of  the  war-whoop.” 

To  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  field  of  slaughter,  and 
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the  position  and  number  of  the  fugitive  army  suddenly 
driven  from  their  homes  and  harassed  by  the  infuriate 
savage  in  their  flight,  we  here  give  a  list  of  the  counties 
and  their  population,  estimated  from  the  census  of  1860 ; 


COUSTIES. 

Population 
in  ISOO. 

Estimated 
for  1862. 

1.  Blue  Earth . 

. 4,802 

5,800 

2.  Brown . 

. 2,339 

3,000 

S.  Cottonwood . 

.  12 

100 

4.  Faribault . 

. 1,335 

2,100 

5.  Jackson . 

.  181 

3,000 

6.  Kandiyohi . 

. . 

200 

7.  Lincoln . 

100 

8.  Monongalia . 

.  350 

600 

9.  Martin . 

50 

10.  Meeker . 

.  928 

1,400 

11.  Murray . 

.  29 

50 

12.  McLeod . 

. 1,286 

2,000 

13.  Nicollet . 

. 3,773 

4,500 

14.  Renville . 

.  245 

700 

15.  Sibley..... . 

. 3,609 

4,300 

16.  Stearns . 

. 4,505 

5,500 

17.  Wright . 

. . 3,729 

4,500 

18.  Watonwan . 

100 

Total . 

. 27,123 

40,000 

Some  idea  can  now  be  formed  of  the  mass  of  refu¬ 
gees  moving  before  their  savage  pursuers  to  places  of 
safety.  Thirty  thousand  panic-stricken  inhabitants  at 
once  desert  their  homes  in  the  midst  of  an  indiscrimin¬ 
ate  slaughter  of  men,  women,  and  children.  All  this 
distracted  multitude,  from  the  wide  area  of  eighteen 
counties,  are  on  the  highways  and  byways,  hiding  now 
in  the  sloughs,  and  now  in  the  grass  of  the  open  prairie; 
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some  famishing  for  water,  and  some  dying  for  want  of 
food ;  some  barefooted,  some  in  torn  garments,  and  some 
entirely  denuded  of  clothing;  some,  by  reason  of  wounds, 
crawling  on  their  hands,  and  dragging  their  torn  limbs 
after  them,  were  all  making  their  way  over  a  country 
in  which  no  white  man  could  offer  succor  or  adminis¬ 
ter  consolation.  The  varied  emotions  that  struggled  for 
utterance  in  that  fragmentary  mass  of  humanity  can 
not  be  even  faintly  set  forth  in  words.  The  imagina¬ 
tion,  faint  and  aghast,  turns  from  the  picture  in  dismay 
and  horror!  What  indelible  images  are  burned  in 
upon  the  Tablets  of  the  souls  of  thousands  of  mothers 
bereft  of  their  children  by  savage  barbarity!  What 
unavailing  tears  fall  unseen  to  the  ground  from  the 
scattered  army  of  almost  helpless  infancy,  now  reduced 
by  cruel  hands  to  a  life  of  cheerless  orphanage !  How 
many  yet  linger  around  the  homes  they  loved,  hiding 
from  the  keen-eyed  savage,  awaiting  the  return  of 
father,  mother,  brother,  or  friend,  who  can  never  come 
again  to  their  relief!  We  leave  the  reader  to  his  own 
contemplations,  standing  in  view  of  this  mournful  pic¬ 
ture,  the  narration  of  which  the  heart  sickens  to  pursue, 
and  turns  away  with  more  becoming  silence ! 

The  scene  of  the  panic  extended  to  other  counties 
and  portions  of  the  State  remote  from  all  actual  danger. 
The  Territory  of  Dakota  was  depopulated,  except  in  a 
few  towns  on  the  western  border.  Eastward  from  the 
Minnesota  River  to  the  Mississippi,  the  inhabitants 
fled  from  their  homes  to  the  towns  of  Red  Wing,  Hast¬ 
ings,  Wabasha,  and  Winona;  and  thousands  again  from 
these  places  to  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
some  to  distant  Hew  England  friends. 
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While  the  inhabitants  are.  flying  from  the  frontier, 
let  ns  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  material  destruction 
left  on  the  abandoned  field.  The  extent  of  this  field 
embraced  a  belt  of  country  about  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and,  on  an  average,  fifty  miles  wide.  “  The  real 
value  of  the  property  destroyed  or  abandoned,”  says 
Major  Galbraith,  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  raid, 
has  not  yet  (February,  1863,)  been  ascertained,  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  can  it  be  for  some  time  to  come;  but,  I  believe 
I  very  nearly  approximate  the  truth,  when  I  set  it  down 
at  two  millions  of  dollars.  Indeed,  the  data  in  my  pos¬ 
session  would  justify  me  in  placing  it  at  a  higher  figure; 
and  this  does  not  include  the  losses  on  the  reservation 
of  Indian  trust-property.” 

The  number  of  claims  examined  and  filed  for  exam¬ 
ination  before  the  Sioux  Commission  is  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty.  The  time  having  expired,  no 
further  claims  for  damages  can  now  be  filed.  These 
claims  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  sum  of  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  amounts 
allowed  can  not  now  be  stated.  This  class  of  claims  is 
exclusive  of  the  claims  allowed  by  the  State  for  property 
taken  by  the  military  operations  prior  to  the  15th  of 
September,  A.  D.  1862,  which  have  been  audited  and 
paid  by  the  State,  amounting  to  over  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

A  large  amount  of  this  property  destroyed  by  the 
Sioux  was  on  the  Sioux  reservation  at  the  Lower 
Agency,  Yellow  Medicine,  and  at  Big  Stone  Lake,  and 
was  an  entire  loss  to  individuals  or  to  the  Government. 
But  the  greatest  injury  was  done  to  the  farming  com¬ 
munities  and  villages  scattered  over  the  bordei’  coun- 
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ties,  the  county  of  Brown  coming  in  for  tiie  heaviest 
share,  resulting  principally  from  the  burning  of  New 
Ulm,  a  thriving  county-seat  of  over  two  hundred  dwell¬ 
ing-houses.  The  other  counties,  enumerated  in  the  list 
on  another  page,  all  suffered  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  and  their  contiguity  to  the  point  of 
attack.  In  the  counties  of  Brown,  Benville,  Murray, 
Jackson,  Martin,  Watonwan,  Cottonwood,  Monongalia, 
Kandiyohi,  and  Lincoln,  the  destruction  of  personal 
property  was,  with  few  exceptions,  complete  and  entire, 
either  from  the  direct  plundering,  burning,  and  robbery 
of  the  Indians,  or  the  destruction  by  cattle,  or  the  ruin 
occasioned  by  the  elements,  consequent  upon  the  perfect 
abandonment  of  the  country. 

The  county  of  McLeod,  save  in  the  towns  of  Hutch¬ 
inson  (a  part  of  which  was  burned  by  the  Indians  on 
the  4th  day  of  September)  and  Glencoe,  was  entirely 
plundered.  In  the  county  of  Stearns,  Paynesville  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  only  two  houses  being  left  stand¬ 
ing,  and  the  whole  county,  except  in  the  town  of  St. 
Cloud,  the  county-seat,  situated  on  the  Upper  Missis¬ 
sippi,  suffered  terribly.  Forest  City,  the  county-seat 
of  Meeker  County,  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Indians, 
and  in  the  siege  and  defense  the  town  suffered  severely, 
and  the  county  was  depopulated  and  plundered.  On 
the  Minnesota,  the  counties  of  Sibley,  Nicollet,  and 
Blue  Earth  suffered  greatly  in  the  loss  of  crops,  live 
stock,  and  in  household  goods,  the  inhabitants  being 
driven  from  these  counties  by  actual  or  imaginary 
danger  from  the  savages,  and  their  ripened  harvests 
burned  by  the  incendiary  torch,  wasted  by  the  elements, 
or  devoured  by  herds  of  cattle  wandering  at  random 
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over  the  country.  Houses  and  grain-stacks  were  burned 
in  different  localities,  and  in  Nicollet  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  were  murdered,  some  of  them  within  less 
than  six  miles  of  the  town  of  St.  Peter.  The  town  it¬ 
self  was  in  most  imminent  peril.  .  A  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  place,  at  the  farm  of  Colonel  B.  F.  Pratt,  a 
council  of  thirteen  Indians  was  held  as  to  the  propriety 
of  murdering  the  company  of  men  then  at  work  thrash¬ 
ing  grain  for  the  wants  of  the  refugees  who  had  fled 
to  St.  Peter  for  protection.  This  council,  by  a  majority 
of  one,  determined  not  to  make  the  attack,  fearing  that 
they  might  be  pursued  and  killed  by  the  people  of  St. 
Peter.  These  facts  were  learned  from  captives  taken 
by  the  Indians,  and  subsequently  released.  The  thrash¬ 
ers  were  all  unarmed,  and  the  town  of  St.  Peter,  at  the 
time,  was  destitute  of  soldiers.  Colonel  Sibley  not  yet 
having  arrived  from  Fort  Snelling  on  his  route  to  re¬ 
lieve  Fort  Ridgley. 

Among  the  multitudes  in  flight  for  their  lives  to  the 
river  towns  across  the  vast  country,  now  without  an 
occupant,  one  idea  prevailed — that  all  was  lost.  The 
rear  ranks  of  the  moving  host  thought  it  a  duty  to  ap¬ 
propriate  all  the  valuabm  light  articles  abandoned  by 
the  more  advanced  front  ranks.  They  reasoned  thus 
with  themselves:  “What  is  left  will  soon  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians.  It  is  better  that  the  whites, 
hungry,  ragged,  forlorn,  and,  in  some  instances,  naked, 
should  be  fed  and  clothed  out  of  these  forsaken  homes, 
than  that  the  Indian  should  here  soon  gloat  over  his 
ill-gotten  gain."  There  were,  however,  in  this  distracted 
throng  those  who  scrupulously  regarded  even  the  de¬ 
serted  domicile  as  too  sacred  to  be  visited  lor  the  satis- 
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faction  of  appetite,  or  the  love  of  gain.  These,  trusting 
in  Him  who  controls  the  affairs  of  men,  and  had,  thus 
far,  in  their  behalf,  restrained  the  wrath  of  savage  men, 
sought  the  scanty  means  of  relief  in  the  wild  fruits  of 
the  earth  or  the  yet  standing  corn  in  fields  already 
laid  waste.  It  was  a  fit  opportunity  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  inclination  of  the  human  heart.  Every  passion 
could  now  be  read  in  outward  actions.  Human  re¬ 
straint,  through  legal  enactment,  had  ceased  to  operate; 
social  relations  were  feebly  felt;  and  this  aggregate 
mass  of  some  thirty  thousand  souls,  for  a  time,  seemed 
to  have  returned  to  a  state  of  nature,  where  natural 
instincts  and  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  present  fear 
or  a  belief  in  future  reckoning  became  now  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  human  action.  It  is  not  in  any  way  strange, 
therefore,  that  such  a  vast  army  of  refugees,  fleeing  for 
life  to  places  of  safety,  on  arriving  at  St.  Peter,  Sfc. 
Paul,  or  at  intermediate  places,  should  be  found  to  have 
wonderfully  confounded  the  ownership  of  such  light 
articles  as  fancy  or  necessity  might  demand,  gathered 
from  homes  of  luxury  or  the  abodes  of  poverty,  over 
the  wide  field  of  their  wanderings.  It  was  a  study  for 
the  philosopher,  to  witness  the  different  moods  of  mind 
in  which  neighbors  and  friends,  and  even  strangers, 
greeted  each  other  in  some  common  rendezvous. 
‘‘Neighbor,  are  you  done  with  my  coat?”  “Madam, 
where  did  you  get  my  dress?”  were  some  of  the  com¬ 
mon  salutations,  followed  by  indignant  or  humorous 
replies.  The  scene  was  ludicrous,  and  yet  the  flowing 
tears  of  hearts  rent  with  anguish,  or  dissolved  in  gen¬ 
erous  sympathy  at  the  tales  of  suffering,  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  living  remnants  of  friends,  who  had  parted  on 
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fields  of  liuman  gore,  so  connected  the  mind  with  tha 
sad  tragedy  of  recent  events  as  to  silence  all  volatile 
passions  in  the  deeper,  sadder,  and  far 'more  noble  emo¬ 
tions  welling  up  from  the  depths  of  the  human  soul. 

Thirty  thousand  human  beings,  suddenly  forced  from 
their  homes,  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  com¬ 
ing  suddenly  upon  the  towns  in  the  Minnesota  Valley, 
can  easily  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  burden  of  oner¬ 
ous  and  crushing  weight.  If  came  like  an  Alpine  ava¬ 
lanche,  sweeping  down,  in  the  wildness  of  its  fury,  upon 
the  plain.  No  wisdom  could  direct  it ;  no  force  could 
resist  it.  No  power  of  description  is  equal  to  the  task 
of  presenting  it  in  fitting  words.  It  was  horribly  “  grand, 
gloomy,  and  peculiar.”  One  faint  picture  must  here 
suffice. 

St.  Peter,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  August, 
1862,  manifested  some  unwonted  commotion.  Couriers 
arrived  before  the  dawn  of  that  day,  announcing  the 
alarming  news  that  the  neighboring  town  of  New  Ulm 
was  on  fire,  and  its  inhabitants  were  being  massacred  by 
the  savages,  led  on  by  Little  Crow.  At  the  same  time, 
or  a  little  previous,  came  the  tidings  that  Fort  Kidg- 
ley  was  in  imminent  danger ;  that  Captain  Marsh  had 
been  killed,  and  his  command  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
cut  off,  in  attempting  to  give  succor  to  the  Lower 
Agency,  which  had  been  attacked  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  the  day  previous,  and  was  then  in  ashes.  By 
nine  o’clock  the  news  of  these  events  began  to  meet  a 
response  from  the  surrounding  country.  Horsemen  and 
footmen,  from  different  parts  of  Nicollet  and  Le  Sueur 
Counties,  came  hurrying  into  town,  some  with  guns  and 
ammunition,  but  more  without  arms.  Men  were  hurry- 
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ing  through  the  streets  in  search  of  guns  and 
nition ;  some  were  running  bullets,  while  others  wer^. 
fitting  up  teams,  horses,  and  provisions.  Busiest  among 
the  agitated  mass  were  Hon.  Charles  E.  Flandrau  and 
Captain  William  B.  Dodd,  giving  directions  for  a  hasty 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  defending  New  Ulm, 
or,  if  that  was  impossible,  to  hold  the  savages  in  check, 
outside  of  St.  Peter,  sufficiently  long  to  give  the  men, 
women,  and  children  sonde  chance  to  save  their  lives 
by  hasty  flight,  if  necessary.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  alarming  mo¬ 
ment.  Now,  at  about  ten  o’clock,  Judge  Elandrau,  as 
captain,  with  quick  words  of  command,  aided  by  proper 
subalterns  in  rank,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
men,  armed  as  best  they  could  be,  with  shot-guns,  mus¬ 
kets,  rifles,  swords,  and  revolvers,  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  New  Ulm.  At  an  earlier  hour,  fifty  volun¬ 
teers,  known  as  the  Renville  Rangers,  on  their  way  to 
Fort  Snelling,  had  turned  their  course  toward  Fort 
Ridgley,  taking  with  them  all  the  Government  arms 
at  St.  Peter. 

With  the  departure  of  these  noble  bands  went  not 
only  the  wishes  and  prayers  of  wives,  mothers,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  children  for  success,  but  with  them  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  able-bodied  citizens  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  arms,  together  with  all  the  guns  and  ammunition 
St.  Peter  could  muster.  For  one  moment  we  follow 
these  little  bands  of  soldiers,  the  hope  of  the  Minnesota 
Valley.  Their  march  is  rapid.  To  one  of  these  parties 
thirty  weary  miles  intervened  between  them  and  the 
burning  town  of  New  Ulm,  Expecting  to  meet  the 
savage  foe  on  their  route,  flushed  with  their  successful 
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massacre  at  New  Ulm,  the  skirmishers — a  few  men  on 
horseback — were  kept  in  advance  of  the  hurrying  foot¬ 
men.  Before  dark,  the  entire  force  destined  for  New 
Ulm  reached  the  crossing  of  the  Minnesota  at  the  Bed 
Stone  Ferry.  Here,  for  a  moment,  a  halt  was  ordered ; 
the  field  of  ruin  lay  in  full  view  before  them.  The 
smoke  of  the  burning  buildings  was  seen  ascending  over 
the  town.  No  signs  of  life  were  visible.  Some  might 
yet  be  alive.  There  was  no  wavering  in  that  little  army 
of  relief.  The  ferry  was  manned,  the  river  crossed, 
and  soon  New  Ulm  was  frantic  with  the  mingled  shouts 
of  the  delivered  and  their  deliverers.  An  account  of 
the  hard-fought  battle  which  terminated  the  siege  is  to 
be  found  in  another  chapter  of  this  work.  Such  ex¬ 
pedition  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  chronicled,  as  was 
exhibited  by  the  deliverers  of  New  Ulm.  Thirty  miles 
had  been  made  in  a  little  over  half  a  day,  traveling  all 
the  time  in  the  face  of  a  motley  crowd  of  panic-stricken 
refugees,  pouring  in  through  every  avenue  toward  St. 
Peter. 

•  The  other  party,  by  dusk,  had  reached  Fort  Bidg- 
ley,  traveling  about  forty-five  miles,  crossing  the  ravine 
near  the  fort  at  the  precise  point  where  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Indians  had  lain  in  ambush  awaiting  their 
approach  until  a  few  moments  before  they  came  up, 
and  had  only  retired  for  the  night ;  and,  when  too  late 
to  intercept  them,  the  disappointed  savages  saw  the 
Benville  Bangers  enter  the  fort. 

But  let  us  ‘now  return  to  St.  Peter.  What  a  night 
and  a  day  have  brought  forth  1  The  quiet  village  of  a 
thousand  inhabitants  thus  increased  by  thousands,  had 
become  full  to  overflowing.  Every  private  house,  every 
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public  bouse,  every  churcb,  scbool-bouse,  warebouse, 
shed,  or  saloon,  and  every  vacant  structure  is  full.  The 
crowd  throng  the  public  highways ;  a  line  of  cooking- 
stoves  smoke  along  the  streets ;  and  vacant  lots  are 
occupied,  for  there  is  no  room  in  the  houses.  All  ig 
clatter,  rattle,  and  din.  Wagons,  ponies,  mules,  oxen, 
cows,  and  calves  are  promiscuously  distributed  among 
groups  of  men,  women,  and  children.  The  live  stock 
from  thousands  of  deserted  farms  surround  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  ;  the  lowing  of  strange  cattle,  the  neighing 
of  restless  horses,  the  crying  of  lost  and  hungry  chil¬ 
dren,  the  tale^  of  horror,  the  tomahawk  wounds  un¬ 
dressed,  the  bleeding  feet,  the  cries  for  food,  and  the 
loud  wailing  for  missing  friends,  all  combine  to  burn 
into  the  soul  the  dreadful  reality  that  some  terrible 
calamity  was  upon  the  country. 

But  the  news  of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  savages, 
the  bodies  of  the  recently  murdered,  the  burning  of 
houses,  the  admitted  danger  of  a  sudden  attack  upon 
St.  Peter,  agitated  and  moved  that  vast  multitude  as 
if  some  volcano  was  ready  to  engulf  them.  The  over¬ 
flowing  streets  were  crowded  into  the  already  overflow¬ 
ing  houses.  The  stone  buildings  were  barricaded,  and 
the  women  and  children  were  huddled  into  every  con¬ 
ceivable  place  of  safety.  Between-  hope  and  fear,  and 
prayer  for  succor,  several  weary  days  and  nights  passed 
away,  when,  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  the  force  under 
Colonel  Sibley,  fourteen  hundred  strong,  arrived  at  St. 
Peter,  on  the  third  day  after  the  departure  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  band  under  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Elandrau  to  the 
defense  of  Hew  Ulm,  and  the  Kenville  Bangers,  led  by 
Major  Galbraith,  had  left  for  Port  Bidgley.  The  joy 
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that  arrival  was  never  equaled.  The  vast  multitude 
as  one  man,  shouted  aloud — the ‘day  of  deliverance  had 
come. 

Now,  as  the  dread  of  immediate  massacre  was  past, 
Tve  were  seized  with  a  fear  of  a  character  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent.  How  shall  this  multitude  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
nursed?  The  grain  was  untkrashed  in  the  field,  and 
the  flour  in  the  only  mill  left  standing  on  the  Minne¬ 
sota,  above  Belle-Plain  e,  was  almost  gone.  The  flour- 
ing-mill  at  Mankato,  twelve  miles  above,  in  the  midst 
of  the  panic,  had  been  burned,  and  fears  were  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  mill  at  St.  Peter  would  share  the  same 
fate.  Nor  had  this  multitude  any  means  within  them¬ 
selves  to  support  life  a  single  day.  Every  scheme  known 
to  human  ingenuity  was  canvassed.  Every  device  was 
suggested,  and  every  expedient  tried.  The  multitude 
was  fearfully  clamoring  for  food,  raiment,  and  shelter. 
The  sick  and  wounded  were  in  need  of  medicine  and 
skillful  attention.  Between  six  and  seven  thousand 
persons,  besides  the  citizens  of  the  place,  were  already 
crowding  the  town  ;  and  some  thousand  or  fifteen  hund¬ 
red  more  daily  expected,  as  a  proper  quota  from  the  two 
thousand  now  compelled  to  abandon  New  Ulm.  The 
gathering  troops,  regular  and  irregular,  were  moving, 
in  large  numbers,  upon  St.  Peter,  now  a  frontier  town 
of  the  State,  bordering  on  the  country  under  the  full 
dominion  of  the  Annuity  Sioux  Indians,  with  torch  and 
tomahawk,  burning  and  murdering  in  their  train. 

The  action  of  State  or  National  organizations  would 
come  too  late  to  meet  the  present  exigency  upon  this 
outpost.  A  committee  of  supplies,  created  by  a  mast! 
meeting,  took  the  heavy  task  in  hand,  to  meet  the  diffi- 
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culty.  This  committee,  aided  by  expert  clerks,  opene', 
an  office  for  the  distribution  of  such  articles  of  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  stores  as  the  town  could  furnish, 
on  their  orders,  trusting  to  the  State  or  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  pay  at  some  future  day.  So  great  was  the 
crowd  pressing  for  relief,  that  much  of  the  exhausting 
labor  was  performed  while  bayonets  guarded  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  building  in  which  the  office  of  distribu¬ 
tion  was  held.  A  bakery  was  established,  furnishing 
two  thousand  loaves  of  bread  per  day,  while  many  pri¬ 
vate  houses  were  put  under  requisition  for  the  same 
purpose,  and,  aided  by  individual  benevolence  through¬ 
out  the  town,  the  hungry  began  to  be  scantily  fed.  A 
butcher-shop  was  pressed  into  the  needed  service,  capa¬ 
ble  of  supplying  ten  thousand  rations  a  day  over  and 
above  the  citizens’  ordinary  demand.  Still,  there  was 
a  vast  moving  class,  single  persons,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  not  yet  reached  by  these  well-directed  efforts. 
The  committee,  feeling  every  impulse  of  the  citizens,  to 
satisfy  the  demands  for  food  fitted  up  a  capacious  soup- 
house,  where  as  high  as  twelve  hundred  meals  were 
supplied  daily.  This  institution  was  a  great  success, 
and  met  the  entire  approval  of  the  citizens,  while  it 
suited  the  conditions  of  the  peculiar  population  better 
than  any  other  mode  in  which  relief  could  be  admin¬ 
istered.  Soup  was  always  ready;  and  its  quality  was 
superior.  The  aged  and  the  young  could  here  find  re¬ 
lief,  singly  or  in  families:  the  well  relished  it,  and  the 
sick  found  it  a  grateful  beverage.  In  this  way  the 
committee,  aided  by  the  extreme  efforts  of  private  clar¬ 
ity,  ever  active  and  vigilant,  continued  for  weeks  to 
feed  the  refugees  at  St.  Peter,  taxing  every  energy  of 
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body  and  mind  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  per  day. 
The  census  of  the  population  was  never  taken ;  but  it 
is  believed,  that,  after  the  arrival  of  the  refugees  from 
]vlew  Ulm,  and  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  from  Le 
Sueur  County,  east  of  the  town,  excluding  the  fourteen 
hundred  troops  under  Colonel  H.  H.  Sibley,  who  were 
here  a  part  of  the  time,  the  population  of  St.  Peter  was 
at  least  nine  thousand.  This  was  an  estimate  made  by 
the  committee  of  supplies,  who  issued  eight  thousand 
rations  of  beef  each  day  to  refugees  alone,  estimating 
one  ration  to  a  person.  The  ration  was  from  a  half- 
pound,  to  a  pound,  varied  to  meet  the  condition  of  per¬ 
sons  and  families. 

But  the  task  of  feeding  the  living  did  not  stop  with 
the  human  element.  The  live  stock,  horses  and  oxen, 
with  an  innumerable  herd  of  cattle  from  a  thousand 
prairies,  ruly  and  unruly,  furious  from  fright,  were  so 
determined  on  food,  that,  in  a  few  days,  not  a  green 
spot  could  be  protected  from  their  voracious  demands. 
Fences  offered  no  obstruction.  Some  bold-  leader  laid 
waste  the  field  or  garden,  and  total  destruction  fol¬ 
lowed,  until  St.  Peter  was  as  barren  of  herbage,  with 
scarce  an  exception,  as  the  Great  American  Desert. 
The  committee  could  not  meet  successfully  this  new  de¬ 
mand.  The  sixty  tuns  of  hay  cut  by  their  order  was 
only  an  aggravation  to  the  teams  of  the  Government 
and  the  necessary  demands  of  the  gathering  cavalry. 
Some  military  power  seemed  needed  to  regulate  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  food  in  this  department. 
This  soon  came  in  an  official  order  from  Colonel  H.  H. 
Sibley  to  a  member  of  the  committee,  assigning  him  to 
■  the  separate  duty  of  collecting  food  for  Government  use 
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at  St.  Peter.  A  wider  range  of  country  was  qo-w 
brought  under  contribution,  and  such  of  the  live  stock 
as  was  required  for  constant  use  was  amply  supplied. 
The  cattle  not  required  by  the  butchers  were  forced  to 
a  still  wider  extent  of  country. 

Not  only  food,  such  as  the  mill,  the  bakery,  the 
butcher-shop,  and  the  soup-house  could  furnish  was 
required  among  this  heterogeneous  multitude,  but  the 
infirm,  the  aged,  and  the  sick  needed  other  articles, 
which  the  merchant  and  druggist  alone  could  furnish. 
Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  salt,  soap,  candles,  wine,  brandy,  and 
apothecaries’  drugs,  as  well  as  shoes,  boots,  hats,  and 
wear  for  men,  women,  and  children,  and  articles  of  bed¬ 
ding  and  hospital  stores,  were  demanded  as  being  abso- 
fately  necessary.  The  merchants  and  druggists  of  the 
town  honored  the  orders  of  the  committee,  and  this  de¬ 
mand  was  partially  supplied.  In  all  these  efforts  of  the 
town  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  refugees,  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  limit  of  supply  would  soon  be  reached. 
But  the  demand  still  continued  inexorable.  The  fear¬ 
ful  crisis  was  approaching  !  Public  exertion  had  found 
its  limit;  private  benevolence  was  exhausted;  the  re¬ 
quisite  stores  of  the  merchant  and  the  druggist  were 
well-nigh  expended.  It  was  not  yet  safe  to  send  the 
multitude  to  their  homes  in  the  country.  The  fierce 
savage  was  yet  in  the  land,  thirsting  for  blood.  What 
shall  be  done  ?  Shall  this  vast  crowd  be  sent  to  other 
towns,  to  St.  Paul,  or  still  further,  to  other  States,  to 
^ek  relief  from  public  charity?  or  shall  they  he  suf¬ 
fered  to  perish  here,  when  all  means  of  relief  shall  have 
failed  ? 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1862,  after  one  moi  th  had 
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nearly  expired,  a  relief  committee,  consisting  of  Rev. 
A.  H.  Kerr  and  F.  Lange,  issued  an  appeal,  approved 
by  M.  B.  Stone,  Provost  Marshal  of  St.  Peter,  from 
which  we  make  a  few  extracts,  showing  the  condition  of 
things  at  the  time  it  bears  date.  Previous  to  this,  how¬ 
ever,  a  vast  number  had  left  for  other  places,  principally 
for  St.  Paul,  crowding  the  steamboats  on  the  Minnesota 
River  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  appeal  says : 

“  Feiekds  !  Brethren  1  In  belialf  of  the  suffering,  the  destitute, 
and  homeless — in  behalf  of  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
houseless,  we  make  this  appeal  for  help.  A  terrible  blow  has 
fallen  upon  this  frontier,  by  the  uprising  of  the  Sioux  or  Dakota 
Indians.  All  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  war;  the  massacre  of  fami¬ 
lies,  the  aged  and  the  young;  the  burning  of  houses  and  the  wan¬ 
ton  destruction  of  property;  all,  indeed,  that  makes  an  Indian 
war  so  fearful  and  terribly  appalling,  are  upon  the  settlements  im¬ 
mediately  west  and  north-west  of  us. 

“In  some  cases  the  whole  family  have  been  murdered;  in 
others  the  husband  has  fallen;  in  others  the  wife  and  children 
have  been  taken  captive;  in  others  only  one  child  has  escaped  to 
tell  the  sad  story.  Stealthily  the  Indians  came  upon  the  settle¬ 
ments,  or  overtook  families  flying  for  refuge.  Unprotected,  alarm 
and  terror  seized  the  people,  and  to  escape  with  life  was  the  great 
struggle.  Mothers  clasped  their  little  ones  in  their  arms  and 
fled;  if  any  lagged  behind,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  shot  or  the 
hatchet.  Many,  many  thus  left  their  homes,  taking  neither  food 
nor  clothing  with  them.  Indians  immediately  commenced 

the  work  of  pillaging,  taking  clothing  and  bedding,  and,  in  many 
instances,  giving  the  house  and  all  it  contained  to  the  flames. 
Some  have  lost  their  all,  and  many,  from  comparative  comfort,  are 
left  utterly  destitute.  A  great  number  of  cattle  have  been  driven 
back  into  the  Indian  country,  and  where,  a  few  weeks  ago,  plenty 
abounded,  desolation  now  reigns. 

“  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  most  pressing  neces¬ 
sities.  Our  houses  are  filled;  a  large  soup-house  has  been  opened; 
flour,  bread,  and  meat  distributed.  The  largest  accession,  at  one 
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time,  was  after  New  Ulin,  thirty  miles  w'est  of  us,  had  been  evao 
uated.  After  battling  with  the  Indians  one  week,  wdth  some 
forty  killed  and  sixty  or  seventy  wounded,  and  about  half  the 
town  burned,  the  ofticers  determined  to  evacuate;  and,  by  guard¬ 
ing  the  train,  brought  some  two  thousand  refugees  safely  away, 
most  of  whom  came  to  this  place;  besides,  families  from  all  direc¬ 
tions  are  here. 

“  Our  position  is  this :  we  were  appointed  a  committee  of  relief, 
and  find,  with  the  utmost  we  can  do,  we  can  not  meet  the  present 
wants  of  the  refugees.  Food  we  can  give  them,  for  a  time,  but 
our  ability  to  furnish  clothing,  is  exhausted.  Women  and  children 
are  crying  for  clothing,  shoes,  or  any  thing  to  keep  them  warm. 
Crowded  in  some  buildings,  sickness  has  broken  out,  especially 
among  the  children.  Some  ten  days  after  the  alarm  and  rush  to 
town,  families  began  to  return  to  their  desolated  homes,  to  save 
what  was  left.  The  next  morning,  however,  a  band  of  Indians  on 
horses  dashed  upon  a  settlement  eighteen  miles  distant,  and  killed 
four  men.  The  families  in  that  region  fled  again  to  town.  Last 
Wednesday  morning  an  attack  was  made  on  the  settlers  in  an¬ 
other  neighborhood,  sixteen  miles  from  this  place,  and  five  per¬ 
sons,  while  at  work  in  the  field,  were  killed.  Another  flight  of 
families  took  place.  The  result  is,  that,  for  the  present,  these  set¬ 
tlements  are  broken  up — the  women  and  children  are  here.  The 
crops,  in  many  cases,  are  utterly  destroyed,  houses  pillaged,  and 
starvation  is  before  them,  even  if  they  could  return  with  safety. 
A  long,  cold  winter  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Many  women,  whose 
husbands  have  been  killed,  must  remain  here,  with  their  little 
ones,  for  the  winter.’  Some  have  gone  to  friends  further  east;  but 
there  is  a  mass  of  people  who  can  not  go;  what  to  do  with  them 
we  know  not.  We  could  relate  cases  heart-rending  in  their  de¬ 
tails,  -but  we  forbear.  The  cup  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  to  many, 
is  overflowing.  May  God,  in  his  mercy,  send  them  relief! 

Friends  of  humanity — Christians,  brethren,  in  your  homes  of 
safety,  can  yoii  do  something  for  the  destitute  and  homeless  ?  W© 
ask  for  cast-ofif  clothing  for  men,  women,  and  children — for  shoes 
and  stockings;  caps  for  boys,  any  thing  for  little  girls  and  infants; 
woolen  under-clothing,  blankets,  comfortables;  any  thing,  indeed, 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  Can  not  a  Church  or  town  collect 
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such  articles,  fill  a  box,  and  forward  to  the  committee?  It  should 
be  done  speedily.” 

Circulars,  containing  the  appeal  from  which  we  have 
made  the  above  quotations,  were  sent  to  Churches  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,.  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
throughout  the  towns  and  cities  of  New  England.  And 
similar  appeals,  from  other  places,  were  made,  and  met 
a  universal  response,  worthy  of  men  and  women  who 
honor  the  Christian  profession.  By  these  efforts,  the 
refugees  throughout  the  State  were  greatly  relieved. 

Charles  Scheffer,  State  Treasurer,  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  $5,039.49,  as  a  credit  to  the  relief  fund. 
Besides  this  amount,  sundry  sums  were  received  from 
various  other  sources.  The  citizens  of  Cincinnati  con¬ 
tributed  $3,000,  and  $2,000  more  were  donated  by  the 
Germans,  for  the  sufferers  at  New  Ulm.  Other  sums 
were  received  from  a  variety  of  sources.  The  total 
amount  can  not  be  stated  with  entire  accuracy.  It  is 
supposed,  however,  to  have  reached  the  gross  sum  of 
$20,000.  The  State  gave  also  $25,000  to  this  fund,  for 
general  distribution. 

The  Episcopal  clergyman  of  the  town,  the  Eev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Livermore,  in  return  for  his  own  and  the  zealous 
efforts  of  Bishop  Whipple,  in  behalf  of  the  refugees 
scattered  over  the  State,  received  many  articles  of 
apparel,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  those  in  need,  at  St. 
Peter  and  its  vicinity. 

We  might  also  allude  to  the  pressing  of  horses  and 
wagons  and  oxen,  congregated  here  from  all  points,  the 
only  means  of  hundreds  by  which  their  homes  could 
be  reached,  or  the  business  of  the  farm  resumed,  or  any 
provision  be  made  for  the  coming  winter.  Yet  all  this 
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was  borne  with  cheerful  resignation,  as  the  army  was 
then  the  only  hope  of  the  country.  Without  the  sub¬ 
duing  power  of  the  army,  the  country  was  ruined ;  and 
this  species  of  property  was  needed  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  And  if,  from  the  crude  organization  of  the 
forces  at  the  time,  and  the  hurried  manner  in  which 
property  was  seized,  without  proper  vouchers,  grievous 
losses  accrued,  all  this  was  borne  with  becoming  resig¬ 
nation  by  all  classes  of  persons,  with  whom  life  was  far 
more  important  than  the  little  property  they  had  saved 
in  their  hurried  flight  from  their  savage  pursuers. 

We  have  now  presented  a  general  idea  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  burdens  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  character  and 
sufferings  of  the  refugees  who  fled  here,  either  for  sup¬ 
port  in  their  utter  destitution,  or  for  better  protection 
from  the  cruel  wrath  of  those  who  sought  their  lives. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Peter  was,  at  the  time, 
the  extreme  frontier  town,  the  first  reached  by  the  fly¬ 
ing  refugee,  and  the  last  left  in  the  rear  of  the  army 
hastening  to  the  defense  of  the  frontier.  It  will  be  re¬ 
collected,  also,  that  while  sickness,  suffering,  and  death 
were  causing  a  vail  of  deep  mourning  within,  from  the 
sundering  of  social,  parental,  and  filial  ties,  from  without 
the  more  horrible  fate  of  an  Indian  massacre  hung  for 
weeks  over  the  place,  shrouding  every  earthly  prospect 
in  a  gloom  deeper  than  the  shadows  of  the  grave. 

The  neighboring  town  of  Mankato,  twelve  miles  above 
St.  Peter,  was  in  a  more  critical  condition,  for  some 
time,  than  any  other  place  on  the  Minnesota  Kiver, 
The  Winnebagoes  were  located  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
and  Little  Priest,  one  of  the  chiefs,  with  some  thirteen 
men,  was  known  to  be  in  consultation  with  Little  Crow, 
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and  a  constant  communication  was  kept  up  between 
these  men  and  the  Sioux.  The  whole  tribe  of  Winne- 
bagoes  were  in  the  most  violent  agitation,  holding 
secret  councils  and  war-dances,  dhiinous  of  some  im¬ 
pending  outbreak  among  them.  The  town  of  Mankato 
had  no  troops  at  the  time  to  defend  the  place.  A  company 
of  citizens  had  been  raised,  and  sent  forward  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  New  Ulm,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  August, 
three  days  after  the  outbreak;  and  had  the  Winneba- 
goes  chosen  at  that  time  to  attack  the  town,  it  must  have 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to  savage  ferocity.  Nor  did  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  this  occurrence  cease  with  the  advance  of  the  army, 
under  Colonel  Sibley,  to  Fort  Eidgley.  As  late  as  the 
2d  of  September,  some  three  hundred  Sioux  had  left 
the  vicinity  of  Yellow  Medicine,  with  the  design  of  at¬ 
tacking  Mankato  and  St.  Peter,  and  had  advanced  as 
far  as  Birch  Coolie,  where  they  discovered  a  detachment 
of  Colonel  Sibley’s  forces;  and  the  battle  which  then 
followed  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Sioux.  Had 
they  not  discovered  thfs  company  of  whites,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Mankato  and  St.  Peter 
would  both  have  fallen  into  their  hands. 

Other  places  on  the  frontier,  such  as  Henderson, 
Chaska,  Carver,  and  even  Belle-Plaine,  Shakopee,  and 
St.  Paul,  felt,  more  or  less,  the  crushing  weight  of  the 
army  of  refugees,  as  they  poured  across  the  country  and 
down  the  Minnesota  Valley;  but  no  place  felt  this  bur¬ 
den  so  heavily  as  the  frontier  town  of  St.  Peter. 

One  reflection  should  here  be  made.  Had  New  Him 
and  Fort  Eidgley  fallen  on  the  first  attack,  Mankato 
and  St.  Peter  would  have  been  taken  before  the  State 
troops  could  have  ofiered  the  proper  assistance.  Had 
New  Ulm  fallen  on  the  19th,  when  it  was  attacked, 
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and  Fort  E,idgley  on  tlie  20tli,  when  the  attack  was 
made  on  that  place,  Mankato  and  St.  Peter  could  easily 
have  been  reached  by  the  21st,  when  the  State  troops 
were  below,  on  their  way  to  St.  Peter.  The  successful 
defense  of  these  places,  New  XJlm  and  Fort  Eidgley,  was 
accomplished  by  the  volunteer  citizens  of  Nicollet,  Le 
Sueur,  and  Blue  Earth  Counties,  who  reached  New  Ulm 
by  the  19th  of  August,  and  the  Eenville  Eangers,  who 
timely  succored  Fort  Eidgley,  by  a  forced  march  of 
forty-five  miles  in  one  day,  reaching  the  fort  previous 
to  the  attack  on  that  post.  Whatever  credit  is  due  to 
the  State  troops,  for  the  successful  defense  of  the  frontier 
and  the  rescue  of  the  white  captives,  should  be  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledged  by  the  citizens  of  Minnesota.  Such 
acts  are  worthy  of  lasting  honor  to  all  who  were  par¬ 
ticipants  in  those  glorious  deeds.  But  to  the  brave 
men  who  first  advanced  to  the  defense  of  New  Ulm  and 
Fort  Eidgley,  higher  honor  and  a  more  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude  are  due  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
the  Minnesota.  Let  their  nafties  be  honored  among 
men.  Let  them  stand  side  by  side  with  the  heroes  of 
other  days.  Let  them  rank  with  veteran  brethren  who, 
on  Sputhern  battle-fields,  have  fought  nobly  for  consti¬ 
tutional  freedom  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  of 
these  States.  These  are  all  of  them  worthy  men,  who 
like 


“  Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  their  country’s  cause 
Bled  nobly,  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve. 
Receive  proud  recompense.  We  give  in  charge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.  The  Historic  Muse, 
Proud  of  her  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 
To  latest  times;  and  Sculpture,  in  her  turn, 

Gives  bond,  in  stone  and  ever-during  brass, 

To  guard  them,  and  immortalize  her  trust.” 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Movement  of  Troops— Battle  of  Birch  Coolie — Battle  of  Wood  Lake— Bravery  of 
the  Troops — Indians  retreat — Little  Crow  deserted  by  some  of  the  Chiefs — 
Conduct  of  Standing  Buffalo— Surrenderor  Captives— Indian  Prisoners— Mili¬ 
tary  Trials — The  Negro  Godfrey — The  number  condemned— Lieutenant-Col¬ 
onel  Marshall  sent  after  Indians  on  the  frontier — His  success — Removal  of 
the  condemned  to  Camp  Lincoln— Remarks  of  the  Mankato  Record  on  the 
Expedition  of  18G2. 


The  massacre  being  the  main  design  of  the  history 
here  presented,  the  movement  of  the  troops  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  and  punishment  of  the  Indians  connected  with  the 
atrocious  murders  in  August,  1862,  must  be  exceedingly 
brief. 

On  the  19th  day  of  August,  1862,  the  day  after  the 
outbreak  at  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency,  a  special  order 
was  issued  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  Colonel  H.  H. 
Sibley,  directing  him,  without  delay,  to  proceed  with 
four  companies  then  at  Fort  Snelling,  and  with  such 
additional  forces  as  might  join  his  command,  to  the 
protection  of  the  frontier  counties  of  the  State. 

The  main  force  under  Colonel  Sibley,  increased  by 
separate  commands  under  Colonels  Marshall  and  Mc- 
Phail,  reached  Fort  Ridgley,  August  28,  A.  D.  1862, 
without  encountering  any  hostile  Indians.  It  was  not 
deemed  expedient  by  the  colonel  commanding  to  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  this  point  until  further  reinforced.  The 
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Indians  had  retreated  beyond  the  scenes  of  their  late 
depredations  and  massacres.  But,  as  it  was  known  that 
scattered  fragments  of  families,  yet  alive,  were  concealed 
or  wandering  over  the  prairie,  whose  safety  depended 
upon  the  assistance  of  the  troops,  a  detachment  was  made 
up,  of  Company  A,  6th  Eegiment  Minnesota  Volunteers, 
under  Captain  Hiram  P.  Grant,  some  seventy  mounted 
men  under  command  of  Captain  J oseph  Anderson,  and  a 
fatigue  party,  who  were  sent  out,  accompanied  by  seven¬ 
teen  teams,  constituting  an  aggregate  force  of  something 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  This  detachment,  on 
the  first  day’s  march,  encamped  on  the  Minnesota  bot¬ 
tom,  at  the  mouth  of  Birch  Coolie,  and  opposite  the 
Lower  Sioux  Agency,  having  buried,  during  the  day, 
sixteen  corpses  on  the  route.  On  the  1st  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  the  Minnesota  Eiver,  the  force  divided.  A 
mounted  company,  with  one  team  and  eight  of  the  fa¬ 
tigue  party,  crossed  the  river,  to  make  examination  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency,  while  Captain 
Grant,  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  remained  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river. 

Near  Beaver  Creek,  Captain  Grant’s  party  found 
Justina  Kreiger,  whose  narrative  is  given  elsewhere. 
The  two  divisions  of  the  detachment  buried,  during  this 
day,  the  mutilated  bodies  of  fifty-five  victims  of  savage 
barbarity,  and,  in  the  evening,  united  and  went  into 
camp  at  Birch  Coolie.  The  usual  precautions  were 
taken,  and  no  immediate  fears  of  Indians  were  appre¬ 
hended.  In  the  language  of  the  Adjutant-General  of 
the  State; 

“Nothing  of  a  suspicious  character  was  noticed  or  reported 
until  about  half-past  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
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September,  when  one  of  the  guards  shouted  ‘Indians,’  and,  al¬ 
most  instantly  afterward,  a  shower  of  bullets  was  poured  into 
the  encampment.  The  Indians,  by  crawling  through  the  grass 
upon  their  hands  and  knees,  had  succeeded  in  almost  reaching  the 
line  of  sentinels  before  a  sound  was  detected  or  a  movement  ob- 
Berved.  Even  when  first  noticed,  the  guard  was  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  were  not  some  four-footed  beasts,  but  gave  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  dotibt  to  the  safer  side,  and  called  them  ‘Indians.’ 

“The  white  tents  of  the  soldiers  were  conspicuous  targets,  even 
in  the  darkness,  and  served  to  direct  the  fire  of  the  attacking  party 
to  the  place  where  our  troops  were  posted.  For  a  short  time,  per¬ 
haps  a  minute  or  two,  the  firing  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  Indians. 
During  this  period,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  from  this  short 
distance  they  poured  into  the  encampment  a  succession  of  volleys 
that  were  truly  terrific,  and  with  effects  that  were  alarmingly  fatal. 
The  tents  were  perforated  by  multitudes  of  bullets,  but  as  the  men 
were  lying  upon  the  ground,  the  first  passed  principally  over  them. 
Many  of  the  men  immediately  sprang  to  their  feet  within  their 
tents,  and,  while  in  this  position,  were  killed  or  wounded.  Others 
more  judiciously  crawled  out  under  the  canvas  of  their  tents 
without  rising,  and  were  thus  much  less  exposed  to  the  enemy’s 
fire. 

“Great  as  was  the  mortality  in  our  ranks  at  this  stage  of  the 
fight,  yet  very  many  of  the  bullets  intended  for  the  soldiers  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  stopped  by  the  horses  and  wagons  surrounding  the  en¬ 
campment.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  protection  thus  afforded,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  single  member  of  the  en¬ 
campment  could  have  escaped  death  during  that  first  half  hour 
of  the  attack. 

“Captain  Anderson  promptly  directed  his  men  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  wagons,  and  a  very  brisk 
fire  was  soon  opened  upon  the  assailants  from  this  srde  of  the 
encampment. 

“The  men  under  command  of  Captain  Grant  were  no  less 
prompt  in  seizing  their  arms,  but  for  some  time  failed  to  seek  the 
cover  of  the  wagons  and  horses  in  their  front,  and  were,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  subjected  to  a  greater  amount  of  exposure  and  casual¬ 
ties.  Nevertheless,  a  very  active  and  galling  fire  was  opened  upon 
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the  enemy,  before  which  he  was  driven  from  his  first  position, 
and  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  ravines  and  timber  adjacent 
The  proximity  of  these  retreats  was  such  as  to  leave  our  troops 
within  very  effective  range  of  the  enemy’s  guns. 

“  The  first  discharges  of  the  enemy  were  very  destructive  to  the 
horses  of  the  detachment  All  the  horses,  some  seventy,  were 
either  killed  or  badly  wounded,  and,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  their  carcasses  were  arranged  in  position  of  a  breast¬ 
work,  behind  which  our  men  took  shelter,  and  continued  the  fire 
against  the  Indians. 

“  Shortly  after  daylight,  the  troops  commenced  the  excavation 
of  rifle-pits,  immediately  inside  of  the  line  of  dead  horses.  But  a 
small  supply  of  intrenching  tools  were  to  be  had,  as  there  were 
but  one  pick  and  three  spades  in  the  camp.  The  men,  how¬ 
ever,  worked  with  a  will,  using  bayonets,  knives,  and  tin-pans, 
in  lieu  of  better  implements.  The  ground  was  hard  and  difiiculi 
of  excavation — but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  soon  had  con. 
structed  an  available  line  of  pits,  of  an  ’average  length  of  two 
hundred  feet 

“At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the  guard  engaged  on 
picket  duty  around  the  camp  near  Fort  Ridgley  distinctly  heard 
the  volleys  fired  at  the  camp  on  Birch  Coolie,  a  distance  of  fif¬ 
teen  miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  conclusion  was  at  once  arrived 
at  that  a  desperate  conflict  wa*  in  progress  between  the  detach¬ 
ment  and  the  Indians. 

“A  second  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  flfty-flve  men  was 
immediately  organized,  under  tlie  command  of  Colonel  McPhail, 
and  put  under  marching  orders  for  the  relief  of  the  troops  at 
Birch  Coolie.  A  mountain  howitzer  was  taken  along  with  the 
detachment,  and  a  force  detailed  to  man  it.  When  they  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  within  some  three  miles  of  Birch  Coolie,  a  large  force 
of  Indian^,  dressed  in  citizens’  clothing,  fired  upon  them  from  the 
front.  The  Are  was  returned  with  promptitude,  and  the  howitzer 
was  opened  upon  the  foe  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  boom  of  the  artillery  reaching  the  ears  of  our  little  band  at 
Birch  Coolie,  gave  them  the  assurance  that  their  friends  were 
endeavoring  to  relieve  them.  Their  hopes  beat  high  for  an  eai’ly 
release,  but  they  were  doomed  to  a  partial  disappointment  So 
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great  were  the  numbers  opposing  the  march  of  the  second  detach¬ 
ment,  that  it  was  .not  thought  possible  to  relieve  the  first  without 
a  o-reatlv  augmented  force.  A  messenger  was  dispatched  to  head¬ 
quarters  for  further  reinforcements,  and  the  detachment  fell  back 
some  distance,  to  a  more  favorable  position,  and  encamped  for 
the  night. 

“  The  Indians  continued  the  attack  upon  the  first  encampment, 
but  without  occasioning  any  considerable  loss  after  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  rifle-pits.  Although  the  enemy  had  the  best  of  it  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  fight,  yet  the  superiority  of  the  guns  in  the 
hands  of  our  men  enabled  them  to  hold  their  foes  at  a  disadvant¬ 
age  after  both  parties  had  got  into  cover  and  fought  at  long  range. 
The  great  number  of  dead  and  wounded  that  were  seen  carried 
over  the  prairie  from  the  timber,  renders  it  probable  that  the  loss 
of  the  foe  did  not  fall  short  of  our  own. 

“  Upon  the  arrival  at  head-quarters  of  the  messenger  from  the 
second  detachment,  the  whole  remaining  force  of  the  expedition 
was  put  under  immediate  marching  orders,  and  joined  the  detach¬ 
ment  during  the  night,  taking  with  them  two  additional  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  7th  Regiment  had  but  recently  arrived  at  the 
fori,  but,  though  tired  and  foot-sore,  the  members  joined  with 
alacrity  in  the  march  for  the  relief  of  their  friends. 

“At  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  September,  the 
whole  force  advanced  toward  Birch  Coolie.  The  Indians  were 
soon  again  discovered,  their  numbers  increasing  as  our  troops  pro¬ 
gressed.  A  few  discharges  from  the  artillery  compelled  them  to 
retire  hastily  to  such  a  distance  that  their  guns  were  utterly  in¬ 
effective,  and,  refusing  to  make  any  further  stand,  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  retreat,  for  lack  of  an  adequate  mounted  force  to  follow 
up  the  pursuit. 

“A  party  of  them  had  remained  constantly  around  the  encamp¬ 
ment,  and  kept  up  the  fire  on  our  men  until  the  reinforcements 
were  almost  upon  them.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  marched  into  camp,  and  the  survivors  of  the  conflict  were 
rescued. 

“The  battle  of  Birch  Coolie  was  the  most  bloody  of  any  in 
w'hieh  our  forces  had  been  engaged  during  the  war,  thus  far,  and, 
for  the  numbers  engaged,  is  one  of  the  most  bloody  known  in 
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Indian  warfare,  in  which  the  savages  failed  to  obtain  the  entire 
mastery. 

“  The  loss  of  men,  in  proportion  to  those  engaged,  was  extremely 
large.  Twenty-three  were  killed  outright,  or  mortally  wounded, 
and  forty-five  were  so  severely  injured  as  to  require  the  services 
of  the  surgeon,  while  a  great  many  others  had  received  scratches 
and  slight  abrasions,  and  scarcely  a  man  remained  whose  dress 
had  not  been  perforated  with  one  or  more  of  the  enemy’s  bullets. 
Thirteen  of  the  dead  were  buried  on  the  ground  where  they  fell ; 
and,  placing  the  wounded  in  wagons  as  comfortably  as  circum¬ 
stances  would  allow,  the  entire  force  returned  to  Fort  Eidgley, 
where  they  arrived  about  midnight.  This  battle,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  saved  the  towns  of  Mankato  and  St.  Peter  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  contemplated  by  the  savages.  They  had  left  Yellow  Medicine 
and  vicinity  with  the  avowed  intention  of  attacking  these  towns 
on  the  Minnesota,  but,  happily  for  the  inhabitants  of  them,  met 
with  a  signal  defeat  at  Birch  Coolie.” 

After  tlie  battle  of  Bircb  Coolie,  all  the  marauding 
parties  under  the  direction  of  Little  Crow  were  called 
in,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered  up  the  valley  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  toward  Yellow  Medicine ;  and,  on  the  16th  day 
of  September,  Colonel  Sibley  ordered  an  advance  of  his 
whole  column  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  foe.  The  3d  Eegi- 
ment  of  Minnesota  Volunteers,  now  returned  from  Mur¬ 
freesboro,  Tennessee,  as  paroled  prisoners,  at  the  request 
of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  State  forces,  had  joined 
the  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Major  Abraham 
E.  Welch. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  the  command  of  Colonel 
Sibley  arrived  at  Wood  Lake,  near  Yellow  Medicine, 
and  encamped  for  the  night.  On  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  it  was  determined  to  cross  the  Yellow  Medicine, 
three  miles  distant,  and  await  the  expected  arrival  of 
Captain  Eogers,  of  the  9th  Eegiment  Minnesota  Vol- 
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unteers,  who  had  been  ordered  from  New  Ulra  to  join 
the  expedition  by  a  ^rced  march.  But,  before  the 
movement  had  commenced,  at  about  seven  o’clock  A.  M., 
a  force  of  three  hundred  Indians  appeared  suddenly  be¬ 
fore  the  camp,  and,  with  yells  peculiar  to  savages,  came 
furiously  down  upon  them,  firing  with  great  rapidity. 

On  the  first  alarm,  Major  Welch  formed  a  line  of 
battle  with  his  command,  and  immediately  sent  out 
skirmishers  in  advance.  Colonel  Sibley  had,  at  the 
same  time,  ordered  out  the  Eenville  Rangers,  under 
Lieutenant  James  Grorman,  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check. 
By  this  movement  the  savages  were  soon  brought  to  a 
stand.  The  battle  now  commenced  vigorously  on  both 
sides.  The  3d  Regiment  needed  no  urging  by  officers. 
Each  individual  member  seemed  to  be  delighted  beyond 
measure  with  the  privilege  of  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with 
these  savages,  who  had  outraged  every  principle  of 
humanity  in  the^imassacre  of  the  white  settlers.  They 
went  in  on  a  run,  and  were  soon  man  to  man,  singling 
out  some  particular  Indian  doomed  to  certain  death. 
The  Indians  seemed  to  dread  them  as  the  outpouring 
of  a  fiery  .element  from  a  burning  volcano.  They  gave 
way  before  them  in  every  direction.  None  within  rifle- 
range  escaped  their  murderous  fire. 

John  Other  Bay,  the  good  Indian,  who  rescued  sixty- 
two  whites  from  certain  death  during  the  massacre, 
was  in  this  battle,  fighting  against  his  own  savage  race, 
and  was  in  advance  of  the  entire  force,  and  many  an 
Indian  fell  before  his  unerring  aim.  How  he  escaped 
unhurt,  at  the  battle  of  Wood  Lake,  seemed  a  mystery 
to  every  one  present. 

But,  shortly  after  .the  3d  Regiment  and  the  Renville 
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Hangers  had  engaged  the  foe  in  front,  a  portion  of 
them  attempted  a  flank  moven^ent  on  our  right,  to 
avoid  the  murderous  fire  of  the  3d  Minnesota.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  William  E.  Marshall,  of  the  7th,  with 
fi.ve  companies  under  his  immediate  command,  and  two 
companies  of  the  6th,  was  directed  to  advance  against 
them.  He  ordered  his  men  forward,  on  the  double- 
quick,  and  soon  met  the  flanking  party,  amid  a  perfect 
shower  of  bullets.  The  foe  was  not  only  halted  in  his 
movement,  but,  under  the  enthusiastic  charge  of  our 
troops,  Avas  soon  seen  fleeing  in  terror  from  the  field. 

A  small  force  of  savages  had,  in  the,  mean  time,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  extreme  left,  with  the  evident  design  of 
inducing  our  forces  to  weaken  the  lines  in  front  of  the 
main  body,  pressed  by  the  3d  Minnesota  and  the  Een- 
ville  Hangers.  This  strategy  did  not  succeed.  Major 
E.  H.  McLaren,  of  the  6th  Eegiment,  with  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  his  command,  successfully  held  this  portion  of 
the  line  of  savage  warriors  in  check,  while  the  center 
was  giving  way  in  panic  before  the  rapid  advance  of 
our  victorious  troops. 

We  take  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of 
the  Adjutant-General  touching  this  battle : 

“From  the  time  of  the  first  commencement,  the  fight  lasted 
about  two  hours,  during  which  time  the  artillery,  under  command 
of  Captain  Mark  Hendricks,  of  the  State  militia,  performed  an 
active  part.  The  enemy  suffered  severely  in  front  of  the  3d  Eegi¬ 
ment,  and,  being  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  from  the 
ravine  by  the  force  under  charge  of  Lie  itenant-Colonel  Marshall, 
lost  all  hope  of  gaining  the  ascendency  over  our  troops,  and  began 
to  give  way  at  all  points.  Being  followed  up  with  celerity,  their 
retreat  was  turned  into  a  rout,  and  they  fled  from  the  field  with 
the  greatest  possible  precipitation. 
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“In  this  action  four  of  our  men  were  killed  and  nearly  fifty 
wounded — Major  Welch,  commanding  the  3d  Kegiment,  being 
among  the  latter.  As  the  hottest  part  of  the  enemy’s  fire  was 
borne  by  the  3d  Regiment  and  the  Renville  Rangers,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  our  loss  was  confined  to  these  troops.  The  great 
disproportion  between  the  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  arms  used 
bv  the  Indians,  as  many  of  the  wounds  were  inflicted  by  balls  so 
nearly  spent  in  force  as  to  render  them  comparatively  harmless. 
The  enemy’s  loss  was  very  much  greater — fourteen  of  their  dead 
being  left  upon  the  field,  while  the  number  carried  off  by  them, 
and  the  wounded  who  made  their  escape,  could  not  be  estimated.” 

The  battlp  of  Wood  Lake  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes 
of  the  renowned  chief.  He  saw  his  fortunes  had  already 
begun  to  wane.  His  warriors  were  dispirited;  many 
of  the  chiefs  were  in  open  rebellion  against  his  schemes 
of  warfare  against  the  whites.  On  the  same  day  that 
the  battle  of  Wood  Lake  was  fought,  a  deputation  ar¬ 
rived,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  from  the  Wapeton  band, 
asking  for  terms  of  peace.  The  response  to  this  peace 
proposition  was  the  demand  for  the  delivery  of  all  the 
white  captives  in  the  possession  of  these  savages. 

Wabasha,  at  the  head  of  fifty  lodges,  immediately 
parted  company  with  Little  Crow,  and  established  a 
camp  near  Lac  qui  Parle,  with  a  view  of  surrendering 
his  men  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  A  flag  of  truce 
announced  this  action  to  Colonel  Sibley,  who,  soon  after, 
made  them  a  visit,  accompanied  by  a  proper  military 
guard.  Of  this  interview  the  Adjutant- General  makes 
the  following  report : 

“Leaving  the  soldiers  on  the  outside,  he  entered  the  camp,  and 
requested  that  the  chiefs  and  head  men  might  be  assembled,  as  he 
had  something  to  say  to  them.  They,  accordingly,  soon  assera- 
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bled  in  considerable  numbers,  both  of  Indians  and  hcalf-breeds, 
■when  he  spoke  briefly,  and  in  condemnation  of  the  lato  proceed* 
ings,  and  expressed  to  them  his  determination  that  all  the  guilty 
shoul^  be  pursued  and  brought  to  punishment.  He  then  demanded 
that  all  the  prisoners  in  their  possession  should  immediately  be 
given  up,  that  he  might  take  them  to  his  camp  and  have  them 
restored  to  their  friends. 

“  Several  speeches  were  made  in  reply,  in  which  the  speakers 
strongly  condemned  their  hostile  brothers,  and  denied  that  they 
had  any  participation  in  their  proceedings,  and  gave  to  the  Colonel 
the  assurance  that  they  would  not  have  dared  to  shake  his  hand 
if  their  own  had  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  whites. 

“They  then  assembled  the  captives,  to  the  number  of  ninety-one 
pure  whites,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  half-breeds,  and 
formally  delivered  them  over  to  the  Colonel,  who  had  them  im¬ 
mediately  conducted  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  expedition.  When 
they  had  arrived  among  the  tents  of  their  countrymen,  the  most 
of  them  became  almost  frantic  with  joy  over  their  release.  Some 
few  seemed  to  have  become  stolid  and  indifferent  as  to  their  fate; 
but  the  vast  majority,  relieved  from  the  horrible  suspense  in  which 
they  had  been  kept,  and  especially  younger  women,  freed  from 
the  loathsome  attentions  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by 
their  brutal  captors,  were  completely  overcome  with  gladness,  and 
the  human  language  seemed  insufficient  for  the  expression  of  their 
ecstasy  and  gratitude.  In  consequence  of  the  release  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  at  this  place,  it  was  called  Camp  Release. 

“The  colonel  commanding  the  expedition  promptly  ordered  a 
military  commission,  consisting  of  Colonel  Crooks,  of  the  6th 
Regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Marshall,  of  the  7th  Regiment,  and 
Captain  Grant,  senior  captain  of  the  6th  Regiment.  They  were 
instructed  to  examine  all  the  men  in  the  adjoining  camp,  as  well 
half-breeds  as  Indians,  and  to  sift  and  inquire  jjito  the  antecedents 
of  each,  so  that,  if  there  were  any  of  the  guilty  among  them,  they 
might  be  discovered,  arrested,  and  properly  dealt  with. 

“The  members  at  once  entered  vigorously  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  their  commission,  and  sixteen  of  the  friendly 
camp  were,  by  them,  accused  of  complicity  and  participation  in 
the  murders  recently  committed. 


TA-TANKA-NAZIN  (STANDIXa  BUFFALO), 

AN  HEBEDITAET  CHIEF  OE  THE  8ISETONS,  WHO  REMAINED 
tOTAI,  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT, 
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“  A  military  commission,  consisting  of  five  officers,  was  appointed 
for  the  trial  of  the  accused,  who  immediately  opened  their  court, 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  assigned  them.  The  first  case  tried 
by  them  was  that  of  a  negro  by  the  name  of  Godfrey.  He  ad* 
mitted  the  external  acts  charged  against  him,  but  claimed  that  he 
was  compelled  by  the  Indians  to  join  in  their  forays  against  the 
whites,  and  had  acted  as  charged  only  to  save  his  own  life,  and 
had  never  fired  a  gun  with  the  intention  of  injuring  any  of  those 
against  whom  he  pretended  to  fight.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to 
prove  his  apparent  hostile  acts,  and  impossible  for  him  to  prove 
his  innocence  or  friendly  intentions,  upon  the  common  rules  of 
evidence.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  his  name  headed  the  roll 
on  that  long  list  of  crime  that  was  afterward  made  up  from  the 
registry  of  the  names  of  those  found  guilty  before  the  commis¬ 
sion. 

“  His  after  acts,  however,  were  such  as  to  strongly  corroborate 
the  statements  he  has  made  regarding  his  own  innocence,  and  he 
seemed  like  the  scourge  designed  by  Providence  to  direct  the  venge¬ 
ance  of  just  punishment  upon  the  guilty  murderers  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  He  seemed  endowed  with  extraordinary  perceptive  qualities, 
and  a  memory  for  the  retention  of  his  perceptions  such  as  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  few,  of  any  color  or  of  any  nationality.  He  immedi¬ 
ately,  after  the  termination  of  his  own  trial,  became  the  accuser 
of  numbers  of  the  Indians ;  and,  as  they  were  captured  or  gave 
themselves  up,  extended  his  accusations  to  others,  and  became  a 
witness  against  them,  until  it  seemed  impossible  for  any  of  the 
guilty  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  his  scrutiny. 

“He  pointed  out  the  murderers,  and  entered  upon  the  detail  of 
their  crimes  with  such  an  air  of  candor,  that  those  who  heard 
him,  instead  of  retaining  their  feelings  of  detestation,  became  pre¬ 
possessed  in  his  favor.  The  positiveness  with  which  he  spoke  in 
making  his  accusations,  and  the  minuteness  with  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
crime  charged,  led  some  to  question  his  veracity,  and  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  false  witness  and  guilty  accuser.  It  is  a  circumstance, 
however,  that  should  bind  the  mantle  of  charity  firmly  about  hia 
shoulders,  that  of  the  vast  number  by  him  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  commission,  they  all  afterward  admitted  the  justice  of  hia 
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accusations,  and  the  correctness  of  the  circumstances  by  him  de¬ 
tailed,  with  the  exception  of  only  two.  Although  this  may  not 
be  positive  proof  of  his  own  innocence,  it  puts  the  truth  of  iis 
testimony  almost  beyond  a  question  of  doubt.  The  services  that 
he  has  rendered  in  bringing  the  guilty  to  conviction  are  almost 
incalculable ;  and,  if  the  savages  forced  him  into  a  participation 
in  their  schemes,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  services  subserv¬ 
ient  to  their  interests,  they  certainly  could  not  have  committed  a 
more  egregious  blunder.  Many  a  red-skin  has,  by  his  means,  had 
the  evidence  of  guilt  fixed  indelibly  upon  him,  that  would  other 
wise  have  been  permitted  to  go  unwhipped  of  justice,  and  have 
passed  for  ‘a  good  Indian’  in  our  midst. 

“Some  of  the  Eenville  Rangers,  who  had  enlisted  with  an  eye 
to  the  Southern  war,  were  discovered  in  this  camp  of  the  Indians. 
The  renegades  found  were  all  half-breeds,  and  had  deserted  from 
Fort  Ridgley  previous  to  the  first  attack  upon  that  post,  and  were 
afterward  in  nearly  all  the  battles,  fighting  in  behalf  of  the  sav¬ 
ages.  To  these  deserters  was  attributed  (no  doubt  justly)  the  un¬ 
serviceable  condition  of  the  fort  artillery  at  the  commencement 
of  the  first  attack.  They  had  thus  endeavored  to  cripple  the  de¬ 
fenses  of  the  post,  previous  to  their  going  over  to  the  enemy. 
Tliey  were  put  upon  their  trial  before  the  commission,  and  one  of 
them  was  proved  guilty  of  having  deliberately  killed,  and,  in  all 
probability  mutilated  the  body  of  one  of  his  former  neighbors 
and  previous  companions  in  the  company.  Several  other  half- 
breeds  had  enlisted  in  the  company,  who  remained  firm  in  their 
allegiance  to  their  State  and  country,  were  in  all  the  battles  in 
which  the  company  was  engaged,  and  conducted  themselves  with 
the  most  commendable  bravery,  and  the  utmost  fidelity  to  Jhe 
cause  which  they  had  espoused. 

“  Little  Crow,  after  the  disaster  encountered  by  his  arms  in  -.he 
battle  of  Wood  Lake,  fell  back  with  rapidity  to  a  point  near  what 
afterward  became  Camp  Release,  where  he  and  his  followers 
pitched  their  tents  for  a  temporary  period.  Here  he  remained 
until  he  learned  that  the  main  body  of  the  expedition  was  in  mo¬ 
tion  and  advancing  toward  him,  when,  perceiving  himself  deserted 
by  some  of  his  followers,  and  many  whom  he  had  expected  to 
gain  to  his  interests,  he  hastily  abandoned  his  position  and  re- 
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treated  in  the  direction  of  Big  Stone  Lake,  some  sixty  miles  dis¬ 
tant  to  the  westward.  At  or  near  this  latter  point  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  encounter  opposition  from  the  Siseton  tribe  of  his 
own  nation,  under  the  leadership  of  Standing  Buftalo.  This  latter 
chief  had  sent  a  communication  to  Colonel  Sibley,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  desire  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  declared  his  readiness  and  intention  to  annihilate  the 
rebellious  forces  of  Little  Crow  in  case  Colonel  Sibley  should  fail 
to  do  so. 

********* 

“  On  the  5th  of  October,  Colonel  Sibley  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
principal  camp  of  the  deserters,  to  inform  them  that  he  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  able  to  pursue  and  overtake  all  who  remained  in  arms 
against  our  Government,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  mercy  that 
they  need  expect,  even  for  their  wdves  and  children,  would  be 
their  early  return  and  surrender  at  discretion. 

“Up  to  this  time  about  thirty,  against  whom  charges  had  been 
made  of  participation  in  the  late  murders,  had  been  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  military  commission  for  trial.  One  hundred  and  seven 
white  captives  arid  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  half-breeds  had 
been  delivered  up,  making  in  all  the  number  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  who  liad  been  thus  rescued  and  restored  to  society  and 
their  friends.  But  a  small  portion  of  those  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  and  granted  the  boon  of  life  at  the  hands  of  their  cap¬ 
tors,  only  some  twelve  or  fifteen,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  brutal  savages.  Of  these,  one 
was  a  boy,  who  had  been  taken  as  a  teamster,  by  Little  Crow, 
when  he  commenced  his  flight  to  the  James  Eiver,  and  but  little 
hopes  were  entertained  of  obtaining  his  immediate  release.  The 
others  were  principally  3mung  girls,  who  had  been  retained  as 
wives  for  some  of  the  ‘  Big  Indians,’  but  Colonel  Sibley  did  not 
despair  of  obtaining  their  return  to  civilization  before  the  close  of 
the  campaign. 

“Although  Standing  Buffalo,  with  a  part  of  the  Sisetons,  had 
remained  the  friends  of  the  whites,  and  arrayed  themselves  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  murdering  hosts  of  Little  Crow,  yet  a  portion  of 
the  band  received  but  little  profit  from  this  good  example,  and 
joined  with  marauding  parties  upon  our  settlements.  This  por- 
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tiop  of  tlie  band  were  under  tlie  leadership  of  Grizzly  Bear,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  actors,  in  the 
murders  and  robberies  committed  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Shetek, 
in  the  county  of  Murray. 

“  By  the  8th  of  October  all  the  considerable  parties  of  Indians 
who  had  lately  been  in  front  of  the  expedition  had  either  fled 
the  country  or  come  forward  and  surrendered  themselves  volun¬ 
tary  prisoners  of  war.  They  had  come  in,  in  parties  large  and 
small,  until,  at  this  time,  the  prisoners  thus  surrendered  numbered 
upward  of  two  thousand.  The  military  commissions  still  pro.*)©- 
cuted  their  labors,  the  one  acting  the  part  of  a  grand  jury,  by  ex¬ 
amining  as  to  whether  there  w’ere  sufficient  evidences  of  guilt 
against  any  particular  Indian  to  justify  his  being  put  upon  Ida 
trial  before  the  other  commission,  and  the  other  acting  the  part 
of  a  petit  or  trial  jury,  by  trying  all  against  whom  charges  had 
been  found  before  the  commission  of  examiners. 

“  As  the  season  was  drawing  near  when  active  operations  would 
no  longer  be  practicable,  if  ideed  possible,  until  the  opening  of 
another  spring,  it  was  thought  best  to  send  out  a  scouting  party 
to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  hostile  camps  of  the  savages 
located  within  probable  striking  distance  of  our  frontiers,  frum 
which  they  might  be  able,  by  sudden  marches,  to  fall  upon  and 
destroy  our  settlements  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  (he 
coming  spring.  On  the  13th  of  October,  therefore,  orders  were 
issued  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Marshall  to  take  with  him  certttin 
forces  and  proceed  for  this  purpose. 

“  About  this  time  Colonel  Sibley,  who  had  hitherto  acted  under 
State  authority,  received  a  commission  from  the  United  States 
authorities,  appointing  him  a  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers.  At 
one  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mar¬ 
shall  left  the  encampment  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  composed 
of  fifty  mounted  men  and  fifty  infantry  of  the  3d  Eegiment,  under 
Lieutenant  Swan ;  Company  D,  of  the  6th  Regiment,  Captain  Val¬ 
entine,  sixty-nine  men;  Company  B,  7th  Regiment,  Captain  Cur¬ 
tis,  seventy-five  men ;  and  a  squad  of  eight  men  in  charge  of  a 
mountain  howitzer,  under  command  of  Sergeant  O’Shea,  consti¬ 
tuting  an  aggregate  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  men. 
'They  took  with  them  six  days’  rations,  and  proceeded  to  the 
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mouth  of  Lac  qui  Parle  River.  Following  up  its  left  bank  for 
twelve  miles  without  finding  any  Indians,  they  then  struck  across 
the  plains  to  the  westward,  and  passed  the  boundary  of  the  State 
near  the  twenty-sixth  mile-post  south  of  Big  Stone  Lake. 

“Near  the  edge  of  the  Coteau  de  Prairie,  and  about  forty-five 
miles  fi'om  Camp  Release,  they  found  two  lodges  of  straggling 
Indians.  Making  prisoners  of  the  young  men — three  in  num- 
1)0]. — they  started  the  squaws,  children,  and  an  old  man  to  deliver 
themselves  up  at  Camp  Release.  .  From  the  Indians  here  cap¬ 
tured  they  received  information  of  twenty-seven  lodges  encamped 
near  Chanopa  (or  Two-W ood)  Lakes.  Marching  to  these  lakes, 
they  found  no  Indians,  but  signs  that  they  had  only  left  that 
vicinity  one  or  two  days  previous,  their  trail  leading  north-west- 
wardly,  toward  the  Big  Sioux  River. 

“  Fearing  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  infantry  to  overtake 
them,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Marshall,  at  noon  of  the  16th,  took 
with  him  the  fifty  mounted  men  and  the  howitzer,  and  started 
in  pursuit,  taking  with  them  neither  tents  nor  supplies  of  any 
kind,  but  leaving  the  infantry  and  supply  wagons  to  follow  after 
as  fast  as  they  could.  They  crossed  the  Big  Sioux  River,  pass¬ 
ing  near  and  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Rampeska. 

“  By  following  closely  the  Indian  trail,  they  arrived,  at  dark, 
at  the  east  end  of  a  lake  some  six  or  eight  miles  long,  and  about 
eight  miles  in  a  north-westwardly  direction  from  Lake  Rampeska. 
Here  they  halted,  without  tents,  fire,  or  food,  until  near  daylight, 
when  reconnoitering  commenced,  and,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  they  succeeded  in  surprising  and  capturing  a  camp  com¬ 
posed  of  ten  lodges,  and  thirteen  Indians  and  their  families. 
From  those  captured  at  this  place,  information  was  received  of 
another  camp  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  lodges,  located  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  one  day’s  march  in  the  direction  of  James  River. 

“Placing  a  guard  over  the  captured  camp,  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  the  force  pressed  on  in  the  direction  indicated,  and,  at  the 
distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  first  camp,  and  about  mid¬ 
way  between  the  Big  Sioux  and  James  Rivers,  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  second  party,  just  as  they  were  moving  out  of  camp.  The 
Indians  attempted  to  make  their  escape  by  flight,  but,  after  an 
exciting  chase  for  some  distance,  they  were  overtaken  and  cap- 
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tured,  without  any  armed  resistance.  Twenty-one  men  were  taken 
at  this  place.  Some  of  them  had  separated  from  the  camp  pre* 
vious  to  the  capture,  and  were  engaged  in  hunting  at  the  time. 
On  the  return  march,  which  was  shortly  after  commenced.. six 
of  tliese  followed  the  detachment,  and,  after  making  ineffectual 
efforts  to  recover  their  families,  came  forward  and  surrendered 
themselves  into  our  hands.  The  infantry  and  wagons  were  met 
by  the  returning  party  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  Big  Sioux. 

“The  men  of  this  detachment;- officers  and  privates,  evinced, 
to  a  large  degree,  the  bravery  and  endurance  that  characterizes 
the  true  soldier.  They  willingly  and  cheerfully  pressed  on  after 
the  savages,  a  part  of  them  without  food,  fire,  or  shelter,  and  all 
of  them  knowing  that  they  were  thereby  prolonging  the  period 
of  their  absence  beyond  the  estimated  time,  and  subjecting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  certain  necessity  of  being  at  least  one  or  two  days 
without  rations  of  any  kind  before  the  return  to  Camp  Release 
could  be  effected. 

“  The  trial  of  the  suspected  parties  progressed,  and  continued 
till  about  the  5th  of  November,  when  the  commission,  having 
gone  through  with  the  labors  assigned  it,  was  discharged.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty-one  of  the  savages  and  their  allies  had  been 
found  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  against  them,  three  hund¬ 
red  and  three  of  whom  were  recommended  for  capital  punishment, 
and  the  others  only  to  suflTer  imprisonment.  These  were  imme¬ 
diately  removed,  under  a  guard  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  South 
Bend,  on  the  Minnesota  River,  there  to  be  held  to  await  further 
orders  from  the  United  States  Government.  As  they  were  pass¬ 
ing  through  New  Ulm,  the  scene  of  some  of  their  former  depre¬ 
dations,  they  were  set  upon  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  and  many  of  them  pelted  and  beaten  with  stones  and  sticks, 
in  spite  of  the  guard  accompanying  them.  The  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  place  are  said  to  have  been  the  principal  actors  on 
this  occasion,  and  were  impelled  to  the  act  under  the  belief  that 
the  Indians  were  to  be  snatched  from  the  punishment  due  their 
crimes  by  the  United  States  Government. 

“On  the  7th  of  November,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Marshall,  with 
a  guard  of  some  fifteen  hundred  men,  started  for  Fort  Snelling, 
in  charge  of  the  other  captured  Indians,  comprising  the  women 
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and  children  and  such  of  the  men  as  were  not  found  guilty  of 
any  heinous  crime  by  the  Military  Commission.  This  detach¬ 
ment  received  no  molestation  from  the  settlers  upon  the  route, 
and  arrived  safely  at  their  destination  on  the  13th. 

“  From  the  commencement  of  hostilities  until  the  16th  day  of 
September,  the  war  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  from  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  State  alone,  and  some  little  assistance  from  our  sis¬ 
ter  States  in  the  way  of  arms  and  ammunition.  On  this  latter 
date,  Major-General  John  Pope,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take  command  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North-west,  arrived,  and  established  his  head-quar¬ 
ters  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  in  this  State.  The  principal  part  of 
the  active  service  of  the  season’s  campaign  had  previously  been 
gone  through  w'ith ;  but  the  forces,  previously  under  the  command 
of  the  State  authorities,  were  immediately  turned  over  to  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  after-movements  were  entirely  under  his  control 
and  direction. 

“  lie  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  troops  raised  in  the  State  the 
25th  Wisconsin  and  the  27th  Iowa  Kegiments,  both  infantry. 
These  forces  were  speedily  distributed  at  different  points  along 
the  frontier,  and  assisted  in  guarding  the  settlements  during  the 
autumn,  but  they  were  recalled  and  sent  out  of  the  State  before 
the  closing  in  of  the  winter. 

“It  was  contemplated  to  send  the  6th  and  7th  Eegiments  Min¬ 
nesota  Volunteers  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  the  rebels  in. 
the  Southern  States,  and  orders  to  this  effect  had  already  been 
issued,  but,  on  the  6th  of  November,  in  obedience  to  the  ex¬ 
pressed  wish  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State, 
these  orders  were  countermanded.  They  were  directed  to  remain 
in  the  State,  and  the  3d  Regiment  was  ordered  off  instead. 

“  All  the  forces  then  remaining  in  the  State  were  assigned  to 
winter-quarters  at  such  points  as  it  was  thought  expedient  to  keep 
guarded  during  the  winter,  and,  on  the  25th  of  November,  Major- 
General  Pope  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Madison,  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  Brigadier-General  Sibley  then  remained  in  the 
immediate  command  of  the  troops  retained  in  service  against 
the  Indians,  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  the  city  of  St 
Paul,” 
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On  the  9tli  of  October  the  Mankato  Record  thus 
speaks  of  this  expedition  : 

“Considering  the  many  serious  disadvantages  under  which 
General  Sibley  has  labored — a  deficiency  of  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  total  absence  of  cavalry  at  a 
time  when  he  could  have  successfully  pursued  and  captured  Little 
Crow  and  his  followers — the  expedition  has  been  successful  be¬ 
yond  the  most  sanguine  anticipations.  Of  the  three  hundred 
white  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war,  all,  or  nearly  all,  have  been  retaken  and  re¬ 
turned  to  their  friends.  Much  private  property  has  been  secured, 
and  some  fifteen  hundred  Ii^dians,  engaged  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  massacres,  have  been  captured;  and  those  who  have  actu¬ 
ally  stained  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  our  frontier  settlers  are 
condemned  to  sutfer  death.  Their  sentence  will  be  carried  into 
execution,  unless  countermanded  by  authorities  at  Washington.” 
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state  of  the  Country— Indian  Sympathizers— Dissatisfaction  of  the  People — Pro¬ 
test  of  our  Congressmen — Memorial  to  the  President — ^An  Attempt  to  Mas¬ 
sacre  the  condemned  Indians — The  hanging  of  thirty-eight— Annulling  of 
Treaties  with  certain  Sioux — Removal  of  the  Condemned  to  Davenport — Re¬ 
moval  of  the  Winnebagoes  and  Sioux  to  the  Upper  Missouri. 

After  the  campaign  of  1862  was  over,  and  the 
troops  had  gone  into  winter-quarters,  and  the  partici¬ 
pators  in  the  savage  massacre  had  -been  found  guilty  by 
a  military  court,  instituted  for  that  purpose,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose,  whether  all  those  condemned  ought  to  suffer 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  Three  hundred  and 
three  of  them  had  been  recommended  for  capital  pun¬ 
ishment.  These  were  confined  at  Camp  Lincoln,  be¬ 
tween  Mankato  and  South  Bend,  on  the  Minnesota 
River,  to  await  further  orders  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  The  idea  of  executing,  capitally,  three  hundred 
Indians,  murderers  though  they  were,  aroused  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  those  who  were  far  removed  from  the  scenes 
of  their  inhuman  butcheries;  and  the  President  was 
importuned  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds  by  interested 
friends,  for  the  release  of  these  savages.  Eastern 
papers,  in  numerous  instances,  gave  countenance  to 
Indian  sympathizers.  The  voice  of  the  blood  of  inno- 
cency,  crying  from  the  ground,  the  wailings  of  mothers 
.  39 
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oerc^  ■  their  children,  was  hushed  in  the  louder  cry 
of  sympathy  for  the  condemned. 

One  singular  phenomenon  was  noticed  in  the  progress 
of  the  discussion.  That  the  Christian  minister  and  the 
Indian  missionary  should,  in  the  legitimate  discharge 
of  their  sacred  calling,  sympathize  with  erring  hu¬ 
manity  in  every  form,  was  entirely  consistent  with  the 
mission  of  mercy  committed  to  their  charge ;  but  when 
it  was  known  that,  of  all  men,  these  same  teachers  were 
the  most  strenuous  for  the  execution  of  the  divine  enact¬ 
ment,  “That  whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed,”  it  seemed  to  take  the  world  by  sur¬ 
prise  that  they  should  wish  to  have  the  sentence  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  case  of  these  Indians,  who  richly  merited 
the  death  penalty,  both  by  human  and  divine  law !  Had 
these  dusky  natives  been  engaged  in  open  war,  such  as 
the  law  of  races  or  of  nations  tolerates,  their  advocates 
might  have  claimed  for  them  the  rights  extended  to 
prisoners  of  war.  But  these  savages  had  declared  no 
open  war.  They  had  secretly  conspired  against  the 
lives  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
when  the  hand  of  genuine  friendship  was  extended  for 
their  relief.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
killing  of  men  in  open  war,  and  brutal  massacre  in  time 
of  peace.  The  former  ,  may  be  excused,  or,  perhaps, 
justified,  while  the  latter  must  be  condemned  by  every 
moral  code  entitled  to  the  least  consideration. 

The  tide  of  sympathy,  however,  rolled  on,  and  the 
persistent  appeals  to  the  President  were  finally  success¬ 
ful.  In  place  of  three  hundred  and  three,  condemned 
by  the  military  court,  only  forty  were  ordered,  by  the 
President,  to  be  executed.  The  sentence  of  one  of 
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these  was  afterward  commuted  for  the  penitentiary,  and 
one  died  a  natural  death,  leaving  the  number  to  be 
executed  thirty-eight. 

While  the  subject  of  these  executions  was  held  under 
consideration  by  the  President,  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
by  Senator  M.  S.  Wilkinson  and  Congressmen  Cyrus 
Aldrich  and  William  Windom,  made  an  urgent  appeal 
to  the  President,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken ; 

“  The  people  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  President,  have  stood  firmly 
by  you  and  your  Administration.  They  have  given  both  you  and 
it  their  cordial  support.  They  have  not  violated  any  law.  Tliey 
have  borne  these  sufferings  with  patience,  such  as  few  people 
have  ever  exhibited  under  extreme  trials.  These  Indians  now  are 
at  their  mercy ;  but  our  people  have  not  risen  to  slaughter,  because 
they  believed  their  President  would  deal  with  them  justly. 

“We  are  told,  Mr.  President,  that  the  committee  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  whose  families  are  living  happily  in  their  pleasant  homes 
in  that  State,  have  called  upon  you  to  pardon  these  Indians.  We 
protest  against  the  pardon  of  these  Indians;  because,  if  it  is  done, 
the  Indians  will  become  more  insolent  and  cruel  than  they  ever 
were  before,  believing,  as  they  certainly  will,  that  their  Great 
Father  at  Washington  either  justifies  their  acts  or  is  afraid  to 
punish  them  for  their  crimes. 

“We  protest  against  it,  because,  if  the  President  does  not  per¬ 
mit  the  execution  to  take  place  under  the  forms  of  law,  the  out¬ 
raged  people  of  Minnesota  will  dispose  of  these  wretches  without 
law.  These  two  people  can  not  live  together.  We  do  not  wish  to 
see  mob  law  inaugurated  in  Minnesota,  as  it  certainly  will  be,  if 
vou  force  the  people  to  it  We  tremble  at  the  approach  of  such  a 
eondition  of  things  in  our  State. 

“  You  can  give  us  peace,  or  you  can  give  us  lawless  violence. 
We  pray  you,  as  in  view  of  all  we  have  suffered,  and  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  which  still  awaits  us,  let  the  law  be  executed.  Let  justice  be 
done  to  our  people.” 
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On  the  12th  day  of  October,  1862,  Little  Priest  and 
eleven  Winnebago  Indians,  who  were  at  the  Lower 
Sioux  Agency  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  murders  there,  had 
been  arrested  and  taken  to  St.  Paul  for  trial,  by  order 
of  Major-General  Pope.  They  were  immediately  re¬ 
turned  from  St.  Paul  for  trial  at  Camp  Lincoln.  After 
an  examination  before  a  military  court,  they  were  all 
discharged,  to  the  great  disappointment  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  the  people  of  the  State,  as  there  seemed 
to  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  these  Winneba- 
goes. 

The  discharge  of  these  Winnebagoes,  which  took 
place  at  night,  headed  by  Little  Priest,  whom  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  members  of  the  Indian  councils  convicts  of 
complicity  with  Little  Crow,  had  already  caused  a  great 
uneasiness  among  the  citizens  of  the  State,  who  were 
alarmed  lest  the  condemned  Sioux  should  also  escape, 
through  the  pardoning  power  of  the  President.  The 
press  of  Minnesota,  without  a  single  exception,  insisted 
that  the  condemned  Indians  should  expiate  their  dread¬ 
ful  crime  upon  the  gallows,  while  the  Eastern  press, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  gave  vent  to  the  deep  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  sentimental  philosophers  and  the  fanciful 
strains  of  the  imaginative  poets.  It  seemed  to  our  East¬ 
ern  neighbors  that  Minnesotians,  in  their  contact  with 
savage  life,  had  ceased  to  appreciate  the 

.  .  .  “Poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind 

Sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  Him  in  the  windj” 

that  they  had  looked  upon  the  modern  race  of  savages 
in  their  criminal  degradation,  until  they  had  well-nigh 
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forgotten  the  renown  of  a  Massasoit,  and  his  noble  sons 
Alexander  and  Philip. 

But  two  hundred  years  never  fails  to  change  some- 
(vhat  the  character  and  sentiments  of  a  great  people, 
and  blot  from  its  memory  something  of  its  accredited 
history.  This  may  have  happened  in  the  case  of  our 
fellow-kinsmen  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  They 
may  not  now  fully  6nter  into  the  views  and  sentiments 
of  those  who  witnessed  the  outrages  of  Philip  and  his 
oruel  warriors  in  their  conspiracies  against  the  infant 
lolonies;  in  their  attacks  upon  Springfield,  Hatfield, 
Lancaster,  Medfield,  Seekong,  Groton,  Warwick,  Marl¬ 
borough,  Plymouth,  Taunton,  Scituate,  Bridgewater, 
and  Horthfield.  They  seem  ix)t  fully  now  to  appreciate 
the  atrocities  of  the  savages  of  these  olden  times.  The 
historian  of  the  times  of  Philip  was  not  so  sentimental 
as  some  of  later  days. 

“The  town  of  Springfield  received  great  injury  from  their  at¬ 
tacks,  more  than  thirty  houses  being  burned;  among  the  rest  one 
containing  a  ‘brave  library,’  the  finest  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  belonged  to  the  Kev.  Pelatiah  Glover,” 

“This,”  says  Hubbard,  “did,  more  than  any  other, 
discover  the  said  actors  to  be  the  children  of  the  devil, 
full  of  all  sub  til  ty  and  malice.”  And  the  historian  of 
the  present  day  can  not  perceive  why  the  massacre  of 
innocent  women  and  children  should  not  as  readily  dis¬ 
cover  these  Minnesota  savages,  under  Little  Crow,  to  be 
children  of  the  devil  as  the  burning  of  a  minister’s 
library  two  hundred  years  ago.  Minnesotians  lost  by 
these  Indians  splendid,  not  to  say  brave  libraries ;  but 
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of  this  minor  evil  they  did  not  complain,  in  their  de¬ 
mand  for  the  execution  of  the  condemned  murderers. 

Indians  are  the  same  in  all  times.  Two  hundred 
years  have  wrought  no  change  upon  Indian  character. 
Had  King  Philip  been  powerful  enough,  he  would  have 
killed  all  the  white  men  inhabiting  the  New  England 
Colonies.  “  Once  an  Indian,  always  an  Indian,”  is  fully 
borne  out  by  their  history  during  two  hundred  years’ 
contact  with  the  white  race. 

Eastern  writers  of  the  early  history  of  the  country 
spoke  and  felt  in  regard  to  Indians  very  much  as  Min- 
nesotians  now  speak  and  feel.  When  Weetamore, 
queen  of  Pocasset,  and  widow  of  Alexander,  Philip’s 
eldest  brother,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  Captain  Church,  had  lost  her  life,  her  head  was 
cut  off  by  those  who  discovered  her,  and  fixed  upon  a 
pole  at  Taunton !  Here,  being  discovered  by  some  of 
her  loving  subjects,  then  in  captivity,  their  unrestrained 
grief  at  the  shocking  sight  is  characterized  by  Mather 
as  “  a  most  horrid  and  diabolical  lamentation !  ”  Have 
Minnesotians  exhibited  a  more  unfeeling  sentiment  than 
this,  even  against  condemned  murderers?  Mather  lived, 
it  is  true,  amid  scenes  of  Indian  barbarity.  Had  he 
lived  in  the  present  day  and  witnessed  these  revolting 
cruelties,  he  would  have  said  with  Colonel  H.  H.  Sibley, 
'‘My  heart  is  steeled  against  them.”  But  those  who 
•witnessed  the  late  massacre  could  truly  say,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  an  Eastern  poet, 

“  All  died — the  ■wailing  babe — the  shrieking  maid — 

And  in  the  flood  of  fire  that  scathed  the  glade, 

The  roofs  Tirent  down  1  ” 
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Between  that  day  and  the  present,  much  of  Indian 
barbarity  has  been  forgotten  by  those  who  have  been 
far  removed  from  the  direct  contact  of  the  two  races. 
The  Indians  have,  perhaps,  been  wronged  by  individu¬ 
als  in  New  England  and  in  Minnesota,  while  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  ever  been  anxious  and  willing  to  remedy 
these  wrongs.  But  there  is,  in  the  savage  mind,  no  re¬ 
dress  for  his  wrongs  but  in  the  blood  of  the  white  man. 
In  his  nomadic  life  he  has  no  adequate  mode  of  redress 
through  courts  of  justice,  or  by  fines  and  imprisonment. 
He  must  execute  his  judgments  summarily.  The  high¬ 
est  style  of  an  Indian,  therefore,  is  the  most  cunning, 
adroit,  and  successful  murderer  !  He  "esteems  an  enemy 
in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  mete  out  punishment  to 
him  according  to  his  own  code.  Civilization  of  savage 
races,  in  daily  contact  with  a  race  of  higher  intellectual 
and  physical  endowments,  is  a  baseless  chimera  of  the 
imagination.  It  has  signally  failed  thus  far  across  the 
continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  It  will 
continue  to  fail  until  the  last  savage  reads  the  doom  of 
his  wasted  race  in  the  murmurs  of  the  Pjicific !  This  is 
written  in  God’s  law  of  eternal  progress.  Man  per¬ 
forms  but  little,  and  has  but  little  that  he  can  do  in  all 
this  work.  As  races  of  animals  antecedent  to  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  man  have  flourished  and  passed  away  in  the 
advancing  dawn  of  a  higher  type,  and  these,  in  their 
■  turn,  have  given  way  to  a  still  higher,  we  can  not,  from 
analogy,  suppose  the  law  of  progression  to  have  reached 
its  ultimate  development  in  savage  races,  who,  perhaps, 
came  earliest  upon  the  planet.  And  even  in  the  same 
races,  difl’erences  in  intellectual  and  moral  culture  orig¬ 
inate  an  INTELLECTUAL  AND  MOPvAL  WAE,  in  which 
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victory  always  preponderates  on  the  side  of  the  highest 
virtue  and  intelligence.  If  these  intellectual  and  moral 
developments  are  sudden,  the  resisting  force  will  be  the 
more  determined,  and  not  unfrequently  carry  the  men¬ 
tal  war  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms ;  so  that,  the  law  of 
^progress  resisted,  war  becomes  a  necessary  aid  to  the 
higher  human  status.  The  final  result  of  the  war  of 
progress  is  the  extermination  of  the  resisting  element : 
that  element  may  lie  in  some  false  and  pernicious  the¬ 
ory,  or  in  a  particular  race  or  branch  of  the  races  of 
men,  who  stubbornly  stand  in  the  pathway  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  attempt  to  stay  its  onward  movement.  In  this 
position  are  all  savage  races,  warring  in  their  blindness 
with  the  advancing  steps  of  civilization  carrying  west¬ 
ward  the  star  of  empire  ! 

While  the  doubt  hung  over  the  country  whether  the 
condemned  Sioux  would  obtain,  through  the  powerful 
influence  of  Indian  sympathizers.  Executive  clemency, 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Minnesota  were  very  prop¬ 
erly  aroused.  No  people  knew  so  well  as  they  did  the 
disastrous  results  of  turning  loose  upon  the  frontier 
three  hundred  condemned  murderers!  They* remon¬ 
strated  through  every  appropriate  constitutional  form. 
Primary  assemblies  memorialized  and  individuals  peti¬ 
tioned  the  President  on  the  momentous  question. 

Early  in  December,  while  the  final  decision  was  still 
pending,  the  valley  towns,  led  off  by  the  city  of  St. 
Paul,  held  primary  meetings,  attended  by  vast  numbers, 
and  were  addressed  by  the  most  intelligent  speakers  of 
the  different  localities,  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the 
people.  An  extract  or  two  from  a  memorial  of  one  of 
these  assemblages  of  the  people  will  suffice  as  a  sample 
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of  others  of  similar  import,  originating  at  different 
localities  throughout  the  country.  We  select  the  me¬ 
morial  of  the  meeting  of  St.  Paul,  signed  by  over  three 
hundred  citizens,  and  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  H.  M. 
Eice,  to  be  laid  before  the  President.  The  memorial 
was  drafted  by  George  A.  Nourse,  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Minnesota: 

“To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

“  We,  the  citizens  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  respect¬ 
fully  represent  that  we  have  heard;  with  regret  and  alarm,  through 
the  public  press,  reports  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  dismiss,  withoxit  punishment,  the  Sioux 
warriors  captured  by  our  soldiers;  and  further,  to  allow  the  sev¬ 
eral  tribes  of  Indians,  lately  located  upon  reservations  within  this 
State,  to  remain  upon  the ‘reservations. 

“Against  any  such  policy  we  respectfully  but  firmly  protest. 
The  history  of  this  continent  presents  no  event  that  can  compare 
with  the  late  Sioux  outbreak  in  wanton,  unprovoked,  and  fiend¬ 
ish  cruelty.  All  that  we  have  read  of  Indian  warfare  in  the 
early  history  of  this  country  is  tame  in  contrast  with  the  atroci¬ 
ties  of  this  late  massacre.  Without  warning,  in  cold  blood  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  murder  of  their  best  friends,  the  whole  body  of 
4ie  Annuity  Sioux  commenced  a  deliberate  scheme  to  extermin¬ 
ate  every  white  person  upon  the  land  once  occupied  by  them, 
and  by  them  long  since  sold  to  the  United  States.  In  carrying 
out  this  bloody  scheme,  they  have  spared  neither  age  nor  sex; 
vnly  reserving,  for  the  gratification  of  their  brutal  lust,  the  few 
white  women  whom  the  rifle,  the  tomahawk,  and  the  scalping- 
knife  spared.  Nor  did  their  fiendish  barbarities  cease  with  death, 
as  the  mutilated  corpses  of  their  victims,  disemboweled,  cut 
limb  from  limb,  or  cliopped  into  fragments,  will  testify.  These 
cruelties,  too,  were,  in  many  cases,  preceded  by  a  pretense  of 
friendship;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  victims  of  these  more 
than  murderers  were  shot  down  in  cold  blood  as  soon  as  their 
backs  were  turned,  after  a  cordial  shaking  of  the  hand  and  loud 
professions  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  murderers. 
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“We  ask  that  the  same  judgment  should  be  passed  and  executed 
upon  these  deliberate  murderers,  these  ravishers,  these  mutilators 
of  their  murdered  victims,  that  would  be  passed  upon  white  men 
guilty  of  the  same  offense.  The  blood  of  hundreds  of  our  mur 
dered  and  mangled  fellow-citizens  cries  from  the  ground  for  venge 
ance.  ‘Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord;’  and 
the  authorities  of  the  United  States  are,  we  believe,  the  chosen 
instruments  to  execute  that  vengeance.  Let  them  not  negleci 
their  plain  duty. 

“Nor  do  we  ask  alone  for  vengeance.  We  demand  security  foi 
the  future.  There  can  be  no  safety  for  us  or  for  our  families, 
unless  an  example  shall  be  made  of  those  who  have  committed 
the  horrible  murders  and  barbarities  we  have  recited.  Let  it  be 
once  understood  that  these  Indians  can  commit  such  cidmes,  and 
be  pardoned  upon  surrendering  themselves,  and  there  is  hence¬ 
forth  a  torch  for  every  white  man’s  dwelling,  a  knife  for  every 
white  man’s  heart  upon  our  frontier. 

“Nor  will  even  the  most  rigorous  punishment  give  perfect  se¬ 
curity  against  these  Indians  so  long  as  any  of  them  are  left 
among,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  our  border  settlements.  The  Indian’s 
nature  can  no  more  be  trusted  than  the  wolf’s.  Tame  him, 
cultivate  him,  strive  to  Christianize  him  as  you  will,  and  the 
sight  of  blood  will,  in  an  instant,  call  out  the  savage,  wolfish, 
devilish  instincts  of  the  race.  It  is  notorious  that  among  the 
earliest  and  most  murderous  of  the  Sioux,  in  perpetrating  their 
late  massacre,  were  many  of  the  ‘civilized  Indians,’  so  called,  with 
their  hair  cut  short,  wearing  white  men’s  clothes,  and  dwelling 
in  brick  houses  built  for  them  by  the  Government. 

“We  respectfully  ask,  we  demand  that  the  captive  Indians,  now 
in  the  hands  of  our  military  forces,  proved  before  a  military  com¬ 
mission  to  be  guilty  of  murder,  and  even  worse  crimes,  shall 
receive  the  punishment  due  those  crimes.  This,  too,  not  merely 
as  a  matter  of  vengeance,  but  much  more  as  a  matter  of  future 
security  for  our  border  settlers. 

“We  ask,  further,  that  these  savages,  proved  to  be  treacherous, 
unreliable,  and  dangerous  beyond  example,  may  be  removed  from 
close  proximity  to  our  settlements,  to  such  distance  and  such 
isolation  as  shall  make  the  people  of  this  State  safe  from  their 
future  attacks.” 
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The  agitation  among  the  people  became  somewhat 
ominous  as  to  the  course  that  might  be  pursued  by  an 
outraged  community,  under  the  belief  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  pardon  the  guilty  Indians;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitement,  a  report  was  started  by  some 
evil  spirit,  that  the  Indians  were  to  be  taken  to  Fort 
Snelling,  and  that  they  were  to  be  removed  after  night. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Winnebagoes  were  released 
gave  currency  to  the  report. 

On  Thursday,  the  4th  of  December,  a  report  was 
circulated  at  St.  Peter  that  the  people  of  Mankato  in¬ 
tended  to  attack  the  Indians  that  night,  and  that  as¬ 
sistance  was  expected  and  desired  from  the  adjoining 
towns.  The  law-abiding  citizens  condemned  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  advised  the  agitators  to  await  the  action  of 
the  Government.  But  the  movement  could  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  prevented.  Curiosity,  however,  more  than  any 
actual  mischief,  seemed  to  be  the  inciting  motive  of 
the  persons  moving  on  this  day  toward  Mankato.  It 
•was  evident  the  movement  was  spontaneous,  wholly 
without  a  leader  and  without  a  plan.  Up  to  eleven 
o’clock  at  night,  not  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
were  on  the  ground;  very  few  of  these  were  armed. 
The  military  were  already  collecting,  and  the  assembled 
crowd  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  an  armed 
force  reported  to  be  on  the  road  from  New  Ulm,  and 
expected  to  arrive  at  midnight.  A  company  of  cavalry 
and  several  of  infantry  had  reached  the  camp  befoi’e 
the  crowd  commenced  moving.  A  strong  guard  was 
posted  around  the  Indians  at  the  bridge,  and  along 
the  road  leading  to  the  bridge,  over  the  Blue  Earth 
Eiver.  In  this  way  the*  force  expected  from  New  Ulm 
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was  cut  off.  The  unorganized  crowd  continued  talking 
and  cheering  until  a  company  from  the  camp  quietly 
approached  and  surrounded  them,  and  all  were  taken 
prisoner^.  A  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  were  marched 
to  Colonel  Miller’s  tent,  and  interrogated  as  to  their 
intentions.  Some  had  come  to  view  the  noble  bed 
MEN  OF  THE  FCEEST;”  others  were  on  their  way  to  visit 
some  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  All  were 
finally  released,  upon  condition  that  they  would  return 
quietly  to  their  homes,  and  select  more  seasonable  hours 
for  their  future  visits  to  the  Indian  camp  or  to  their 
friends.  Thus  ended  this  ill-advised  and  badly-planned 
movement  to  take  vengeance  on  the  condemned  Indians. 

Many  incidents,  some  of  them  humorous,  were  related 
and  enjoyed  by  both  citizens  and  soldiers,  who  mingled 
and  conversed  good-naturedly  together. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  6th  of  December,  the  town 
of  Mankato  was  entirely  quiet,  everybody  seeming  in 
the  best  of  humor.  The  affair  of  the  previous  evening 
was  freely  discussed  among  the  citizens,  and  they  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  it  was  rash  and  premature. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  two  days  after  the  intended 
attack  upon  the  Indians  at  Camp  Lincoln,  the  Governor, 
Alexander  Eamsey,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people 
of  Minnesota,  from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

“Whereas,  information  has  reached  me  that  the  public  peace 
has  been  disturbed  by  the  unlawful  attempt,  by  a  large  body  of 
citizens,  to  seize  and  put  to  death  the  unarmed  and  manacled 
prisoners  recently  condemned  to  be  hung  for  their  atrocious 
crimes,  and  now  in  custody  of  the  United  States  military  authori¬ 
ties  at  South  Bend,  awaiting  the  final  order  of  the  President  for 
their  execution; 
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“And  whereas,  it  is  further  represented,  that  other  combina¬ 
tions  are  forming  with  a  view  to  a  renewal  of  this  rash  and  ill- 
advised  undertaking,  and  thereby  provoking  a  collision  with  the 
United  States  forces  having  the  convicts  in  charge; 

“Isow,  therefore,  I,  Alexan'der  Ramsey,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  with  a  view  to  avert  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  such  a  collision,  and  to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  the  good 
name  and  reputation  of  the  people  of  this  State,  do  hereby  call 
upon  all  citizens  engaged  in  these  disorderly  demonstrations  to 
desist  therefrom. 

“  The  victims  and  witnesses  of  the  horrible  outrages  perpetrated 
by  the  savages  may  consider  their  sufferings  and  wrongs  a  justi¬ 
fication  of  this  summary  and  high-handed  method  of  retaliation, 
but  the  civilized  world  will  not  so  regard  it  Enlightened  public 
opinion  will  everywhere  condemn  the  vindictive  slaughter  of  these 
guilty  but  helpless  and  unarmed  prisoners.  The  sober  second 
thought  of  our  own  people  will  recoil  from  it  with  horror.  The 
infatuated  perpetrators  of  it  will  bitterly  regret  their  ignominious 
share  in  the  outrage,  which,  if  consummated,  would  inflict  lasting 
disgrace  upon  themselves  and  the  State. 

“Death,  indeed,  is  the  least  atonement  which  these  savage 
miscreants  can  make  for  their  dreadful  crimes.  But  the  greater 
the  crime,  the  greater  the  need  that  its  punishment  should  carry 
with  it  the  weight  and  sanction  of  public  authority. 

“  It  is  not  the  blind  fury  of  a  mob  to  which  Providence  has  in¬ 
trusted  the  sword  of  public  justice.  The  lawless  violence  which 
would  anticipate  the  course  of  legal  procedure,  by  the  massacre 
of  these  helpless  prisoners,  in  defiance  of  the  authorities,  would 
deprive  their  punishment  of  all  its  legitimate  effect. 

“Our  people,  indeed,  have  had  just  reason  to  complain  of  the 
tardiness  of  Executive  action  in  the  premises,  but  they  ought  to 
find  some  reason  for  forbearance  in  the  absorbing  cares  which 
weigh  upon  the  President. 

“The  pressing  and  earnest  representations  repeatedly  made  to 
him  from  this  department,  of  the  necessity  of  proceeding  promptly 
with  the  execution  of  the  condemned  Indians,  have  been  zeal¬ 
ously  sustained  by  the  military  and  other  authorities. 

“  But  whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  President,  it  can 
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not  deprive  the  people  of  Minnesota  of  their  right  to  justice,  oi 
exempt  the  guilty  Indians  from  the  doom  they  have  incurred 
under  our  local  laws.  If  he  should  decline  to  punish  them,  the 
case  will  then  clearly  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  civil 
courts.  In  a  month  the  State  Legislature  will  assemble,  and  to 
them  it  may  be  safely  left  to  provide  for  the  emergency, 

“I  appeal,  then,  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  to  await 
patiently  and  peacefully  the  due  course  of  law.  I  entreat  them 
not  to  throw  away  the  good  name  which  Minnesota  has  hitherto 
sustained,  by  a  rash  act  of  lawlessness,  which  is  neither  necessary 
to  the  ends  of  justice,  of  personal  security,  or  even  of  private 
vengeance,  but  which  would  be  subversive  of  public  order,  and 
a  perpetual  stigma  upon  the  community. 

“  I  entreat  them,  as  good  citizens,  having  at  heart  the  public 
welfare,  not  to  add  to  the  injury  which  our  young  State  has 
already  sustained  at  home  and  abroad  from  its  exposure  to  savage 
violence,  the  worst  and  more  permanent  injury  which  it  would 
suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  from  the  spectacle  of  bar¬ 
barous  violence  among  our  own  citizens.” 

The  citizens  of  Minnesota  patiently  awaited  the  action 
of  the  Government,  in  the  confident  belief  that  condign 
pnnishment  would  be  visited  upon  the  convicts  now  in 
military  custody  at  Mankato.  But,  contrary  to  their 
sanguine  hopes,  the  President  directed  the  execution  of 
only  thirty-nine.  Colonel  Stephen  Miller,  under  date 
of  December  17,  1862,  by  special  order  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  announced,  that  on  Friday,  the  26th  of  that  month, 
thirty-nine  of  the  Sioux  and  half-breed  prisoners  would 
be  executed.  Is  it  strange  that  the  people  were  dis¬ 
appointed  ?  How  did  Hew  England  sympathize  with 
savage  captives  in  her  early  history?  Her  history 
says : 

“  King  Philip  was  hunted  like  a  wild  beast,  his  body  quartered 
and  set  on  poles,  his  head  exposed  as  a  trophy  for  twenty  years 
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on  a  gibbet,  in  Plymouth,  and  one  of  his  hands  sent  to  Boston ; 
then  the  ministers  returned  thanks,  and  one  said  that  they  had 
■prayed  a  bullet  into  Philip’s  heart.  In  1677,  on  a  Sunday,  in 
Marblehead,  the  women,  as  they  came  out  of  the  meeting-house, 
fell  upon  two  Indians  that  had  been  brought  in  as  captives,  and, 
in  a  very  tumultuous  way,  murdered  them,  in  revenge  for  the  death 
of  some  fishermen." 

These  Puritan  ideas  have  greatly  relaxed  in  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  primitive  stock.  But,  as  the  sepulchers 
of  the  fathers  are  garnished  by  their  children  as  an  in¬ 
dorsement  of  their  deeds,  shall  we  not  hope  that  those 
who  have  in  this  way  given  evidence  of  their  paternity 
will  find  some  palliation  for  a  people  who  have  sinned 
in  the  similitude  of  their  fathers? 

On  the  24th  of  December,  at  the  request  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Mankato  of  a  previous  date,  Colonel  Miller,  in 
order  to  secure  the  public  peace,  declared  martial  law 
over  all  the  territory  within  a  circle  of  ten  miles  of  the 
place  of  the  intended  execution. 

On  Monday,  the  21st,  the  thirty-nine  had  been  re¬ 
moved  to  apartments  separate  and  distinct  from  the  other 
Indians,  and  the  death-warrant  was  made  known  to 
them  through  an  interpreter — the  Rev.  Mr.  Riggs,  one 
of  the  Sioux  missionaries.  Through  the  interpreter, 
Colonel  Miller  addressed  the  prisoners  in  substance  as 
follows : 

“  The  commanding  officer  at  this  place  has  called  to  speak  to 
you  upon  a  very  serious  subject  this  afternoon.  Your  Great  Fa¬ 
ther  at  Washington,  after  carefully  reading  what  the  witnesses 
have  testified  in  your  several  trials,  has  come  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  you  have  each  been  guilty  of  wantonly  and  wickedly  mur¬ 
dering  his  white  children;  and,  for  this  reason,  he  has  directed 
that  you  each  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead,  on  next 
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Friday,  and  that  order  will  be  carried  into  eflfect  on  that  day  at 
ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

“  Good  ministers,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  are  here,  from 
among  whom  each  of  you  can  select  your  spiritual  adviser,  who 
will  be  permitted  to  commune  with  you  constantly  during  Che  few 
days  that  you  are  yet  to  live.” 

Adjutant  Arnold  was  tlien  instructed  to  read  to  them 
in  English  the  letter  of  President  Lincoln,  which,  in 
substance,  stated  the  number  and  names  of  those  con¬ 
demned  for  execution,  which  letter  was  also  read  by 
Eev.  S.  K.  Riggs,  in  Dakota, 

The  Colonel  further  instructed  Mr.  Riggs  to  tell  them 
that  they  had  so  sinned  against  their  fellow-men  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  clemency  except  in  the  mercy  of 
God  through  the  merits  of  the  Blessed  Redeemer,  and 
that  he  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  apply  to  him  as 
their  only  remaining  source  of  consolation. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  great  solemnity,  yet  but 
little  emotion  was  manifested  by  the  Indians.  A  half- 
breed,  named  Milord,  seemed  much  depressed  in  spirit. 
All  listened  attentively,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
sentence,  gave  their  usual  signal  of  approval.  At  the 
reading  of  that  portion  of  the  warrant  condemning 
them  to  be  hung  by  the  neck,  the  response  was  quite 
feeble,  and  was  given  by  only  two  or  three.  Several  of 
the  condemned  smoked  their  pipes  during  the  reading  ; 
and  one  in  particular,  when  the  time  of  execution  was 
designated,  quietly  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and 
filled  it  afresh  with  his  favorite  kinnikinnic,  while  an¬ 
other  was  slowly  rubbing  in  his  hands  a  pipeful  of  the 
same  article,  preparatory  to  a  good  smoke. 

The  Indians  were  evidently  prepared  for  the  announce- 
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inent  of  their  sentence,  some  of  them  having  overheard 
soldiers  talking  about  it  when  they  were  removed  to  a 
separate  apartment.  Each  one  was  privileged  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  minister  of  his  choice,  and  a  record  of  the  same 
was  made,  and  the  minister  so  selected  had  free  inter¬ 
course  with  him. 

The  separate  confessions  of  these  Indians  would,  no 
doubt,  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  reader;  but,  as 
our  space  is  limited,  and  as  these  confessions  only  go  to 
extenuate,  to  some  extent,  the  crimes  of  which  they  were 
found  guilty,  they  must  necessarily  be  received  with 
many  grains  of  allowance. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  execution  of  the  condemned 
Indians  we  have  gathered  from  an  able  report,  made 
expressly  for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer,  and  published  in 
that  paper  under  date  of  December  28,  1862.  And, 
from  the  same  report,  we  subjoin  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  items  connected  with  the  tragic  end  of  thirty-eight 
human  beings  found  guilty  of  murder  in  carrying  out  a 
deep-laid  conspiracy. 

“  W ednesday,  the  24th,  was  set  apart  for  the  interviews  between 
the  condemned  and  such  of  their  relatives  and  friends  as  were 
confined  in  the  main  prison.  Each  Indian  liad  some  word  to  send 
his  parents  or  family.  When  speaking  of  their  wives  and  children, 
almost  every  one  was  affected  to  tears.  Good  counsel  was  sent  to 
the  children.  Most  of  them  spoke  confidently  of  their  hopes  of 
^  salvation, 

“  There  is  a  ruling  passion  with  Indians,  and  Tazoo  could  not 
refrain  from  its  enjoyment  even  in  this  sad  hour.  Tatimima  was 
sending  word  to  his  relatives  not  to  mourn  his  loss.  He  said  he 
was  old,  and  could  not  hope  to  live  long  under  any  circumstances, 
and  his  execution  would  not  shorten  his  days  a  great  deal,  and, 
dying  as  he  did,  innocent  of  any  white  man’s  blood,  he  hoped 
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would  give  liim  a  better  chance  to  be  saved;  therefore,  he  hoped 
l»is  friends  would  consider  his  death  but  as  a  removal  from  this 
to  a  better  world.  ‘I  have  every  hope,’  said  he,  ‘of  going  direct 
to  the  abode  of  the  Great  Spirit,  where  I  shall  always  be  happy.’ 
This  last  remark  reached  the  ears  of  Tazoo,  who  was  also  speak¬ 
ing  to  his  friends,  and  he  elaborated  upon  it  in  this  wise:  ‘Yes, 
tell  our  friends  that  we  are  being  removed  from  this  world  over 
the  same  path  they  must  shortly  travel.  We  go  first,  but  many 
of  our  friends  may  follow  us  in  a  very  short  time.  I  expect  to 
go  direct  to  the  abode  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  to  be  happy  when 
I  get  there ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  road  is  long  and  the  distance 
great;  therefore,  as  I  am  slow  in  all  my  movements,  it  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  take  me  a  long  time  to  reach  the  end  of  the  journey,  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  the  young,  active  men  we 
will  leave  behind  us  will  pass  me  on  the  road  before  I  reach  the 
place  of  my  destination.’ 

“  In  shaking  hands  with  Eed  Iron  and  Akipa,  Tazoo  said : 

‘  Friends,  last  summer  you  were  opposed  to  us.  You  were  living 
in  continual  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  those  who  were  de¬ 
termined  to  exterminate  the  whites.  Yourselves  and  families  were 
subjected  to  many  taunts,  insults,  and  threats;  still  you  stood  firm 
in  your  friendship  for  the  whites,  and  continually  counseled  the 
Indians  to  abandon  their  raids  against  the  whites.  Your  course 
was  condemned  at  the  time,  but  now  we  see  your  wisdom.  You 
were  right  when  you  said  the  whites  could  not  be  exterminated, 
and  the  attempt  indicated  folly.  ,  Then  you  and  your  families 
were  prisoners,  and  the  lives  of  all  in  constant  danger.  To-day 
you  are  here  at  liberty,  assisting  in  feeding  and  guarding  us,  and 
thirty-nine  men  will  die  in  two  days  because  they  did  not  follow 
yoiir  example  and  advice.’ 

“  On  Thursday  evening  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  solem¬ 
nized  by  the  Catholic  priests  present,  and  received  by  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  condemned.  Some  of  them  entered  into  the' 
ceremony  with  an  apparently  earnest  feeling,  and  an  intelligent 
sense  of  its  solemn  character.  All  seemed  resigned  to  their  fate, 
and  depressed  in  spirits.  Most  of  those  not  participating  in  the 
ceremony  sat  motionless,  and  more  like  statues  than  living  men. 

“On  Friday  morning,  we  accompanied  the  Rev.  Father  Ravoux 
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to  ihe  prison  of  the  condemned  He  spoke  to  them  of  their  con¬ 
dition  and  fate,  and  in  such  terms  as  the  devoted  priest  only  can 
speak.  He  tried  to  infuse  them  with  courage — bade  them  to  hold 
out  bravely  and  be  strong,  and  to  show  no  sign  of  fear.  While 
Father  Ravoux  was  speaking  to  them,  old  Tazoo  broke  out  in  a 
death-wail,  in  which  one  after  another  joined,  until  the  prison- 
room  was  filled  with  a  wild,  unearthly  plaint,  which  was  neither 
of  despair  nor  grief,  but  rather  a  paroxysm  of  savage  passion, 
most  impressive  to  witness  and  startling  to  hear,  even  by  those 
who  understood  the  language  of  the  music  only.  During  the  lulls 
of  their  death-song  they  would  resume  their  pipes,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  mutter,  or  the  rattling  of  their  chains, 
they  sat  motionless  and  impassive,  until  one  among  the  elder 
would  break  out  in  the  wild  wail,  when  all  would  join  again  in 
the  solemn  preparation  for  death. 

“Following  this,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson  addressed  them  in 
their  native  tongue;  after  which,  they  broke  out  again  in  their 
song  of  death.  This  last  was  thrilling  beyond  expression.  The 
trembling  voices,  the  forms  shaking  wdth  passionate  emotion,  the 
half-uttered  words  through  set  teeth,  all  naade  up  a  scene  which 
no  one  who  saw  can  ever  forget. 

“The  influence  of  the  wild  music  of  their  death-song  upon 
them  was  almost  magical.  Their  whole  manner  changed  after 
the'i  had  closed  their  singing,  and  an  air  of  cheerful  unconcern 
marked  all  of  them.  It  seemed  as  if,  during  their  passionate 
wailing,  they  had  passed  in  spirit  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  and  already  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  pleasant  hunt¬ 
ing-grounds  beyond. 

“  As  their  friends  came  about  them,  they  bade  them  cheerful 
farewells,  and,  in  some  cases,  there  would  be  peals  of  laughter,  as 
they  were  wished  pleasant  journeys  to  the  spirit-land.  They  be¬ 
stowed  their  pipes  upon  their  favorites,  and,  so  far  as  they  had, 
gave  keepsake  trinkets  to  all. 

“  They  had  evidently  taken  great  pains  to  make  themselves  pre¬ 
sentable  for  their  last  appearance  on  the  stage  of  life.  Most  of 
them  had  little  pocket  mirrors,  and,  before  they  were  bound,  em- . 
ployed  themselves  in  putting  on  the  finishing  touches  of  paint, 
and  arranging  their  hair  according  to  the  Indian  mode.  All  had 
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religious  emblems,  mostly  crosses,  of  fine  gilt  or  steel,  and  these 
were  displayed  with  all  the  prominence  of  an  exquisite  or  a 
religeuse.  Many  were  painted  in  war  style,  with  bands  and  beads 
and  feathers,  and  were  decked  as  gayly  as  for  a  festival.  They 
expressed  a  desire  to  shake  hands  with  the  reporters,  who  were 
to  write  about  how  they  looked  and  acted,  and  with  the  artist 
who  was  to  picture  their  appearance.  This  privilege  was  allowed 
them.  The  hands  of  some  were  of  the  natural  warmth,  while  those 
of  others  were  cold  as  ice.  iSlearly  all,  on  shaking  hands,  would 
point  their  fingers  to  the  sky,  and  say,  as  plainly  as  they  could, 
‘Me  going  up!’  White  Day  told  us  it  was  Little  Crow  who  got 
them  into  the  scrape,  and  now  they  had  to  die  for  it.  One  said 
there  was  a  Great  Spirit  above  who  would  take  him  home,  and 
that  he  should  die  happy.  Thus  the  time  passed  during  the  tying 
of  hands,  and  striking  off  the  manacles. 

“At  a  little  after  nine  o’clock,  A.  M.,  the  Eev.  Father  Eavoux 
entered  the  prison  again,  to  perform  the  closing  religious  exer¬ 
cises.  The  guard  fell  back  as  he  came  in,  the  Indians  ranging 
themselves  around  the  room.  The  Father  addressed  the  con¬ 
demned  at  some  length,  and  appeared  much  affected.  He  then 
kneeled  on  the  floor  in  their  midst,  and  prayed  with  them,  all  fol¬ 
lowing  and  uniting  wdth  him  in  an  audible  voice.  They  appeared 
like  a  different  race  of  beings  while  going  through  these  religious 
exercises.  Their  voices  were  low  and  humble,  and  every  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Indian  bravado  was  banished. 

“While  Father  Eavoux  was  speaking  to  the  Indians,  and  re¬ 
peating,  for  the  hundredth  time,  his  urgent  request  that  they  must 
think  to  the  last  of  the  Great  Spirit,  before  whom  they  were  about 
to  appear,  Provost  Marshal  Eedfield  entered  and  whispered  a 
word  in  the  ear  of  the  good  priest,  wdio  immediately  said  a  word 
or  two  in  French  to  Henry  Milord,  a  halt-breed,  who  repeated  it 
in  Dakota  to  the  Indians,  who  were  all  lying  dowil  around  the 
prison.  In  a  moment  every  Indian  stood  erect,  and,  as  the  Pro¬ 
vost  Marshal  opened  the  door,  they  fell  in  behind  him  with  the 
greatest  alacrity.  Indeed,  a  notice  of  release,  pardon,  or  reprieve 
could  not  have  induced  them  to  leave  the  cell  with  more  apparent 
willingness  than  this  call  to  death.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  there 
was  no  delay.  Captain  Eedfield  mounted  the  drop,  at  the  head, 
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and  the  Indians  crowded  aflet'  him,  as  if  it  were  a  race  to  see 
which  would  get  up  first.  They  actually  crowded  on  each  other’s 
heels,  and,  as  they  got  to  the  top,  each  took  his  position,  without 
any  assistance  from  those  who  were  detailed  for  that  purpose. 
They  still  kept  up  a  mournful  wail,  and  occasionally  there  would 
be  a  piercing  scream.  The  ropes  were  soon  arranged  around 
their  necks,  not  the  least  resistance  being  offered.  The  white 
caps,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  were  now 
drawn  down  over  their  faces,  shutting  out  forever  the  light  of  day 
from  their  eyes.  Then  ensued  a  scene  that  can  hardly  be  de¬ 
scribed,  and  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  All  joined  in  shout¬ 
ing  and  singing,  as  it  appeared  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
language.  The  tones  seemed  somewhat  discordant,  and  yet  there 
was  harmony  in  it.  Save  the  moment  of  cutting  the  rope,  it  was 
the  most  thrilling  moment  of  the  awful  scene.  And  it  was  not 
their  voices  alone.  Their  bodies  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  their 
every  limb  seemed  to  be  keeping  time.  The  drop  trembled  and 
shook  as  if  all  were  dancing.  The  most  touching  scene  on  the 
drop  was  their  attempts-to  grasp  each  other’s  liands,  fettered  as 
they  were.  They  were  very  close  to  each  other,  and  many  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Three  or  four  in  a  row  were  hand  in  hand,  and  all  hands 
swaying  up  and  down  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  their  voices.  One 
old  man  reached  out  each  side,  but  could  not  grasp  a  hand.  His 
struggles  were  piteous,  and  affected  many  beholders. 

“  We  were  informed  by  those  wlio  understand  the  language,  that 
their  singing  and  shouting  was  only  to  sustain  each  other — that 
there  was  nothing  defiant  in  their  last  moments,  and  that  no 
‘  death-song,’  strictly  speaking,  was  chanted  on  the  gallows.  Each 
one  shouted  his  own  name,  and  called  on  the  name  of  his  friend, 
saying,  in  substance,  ‘I’m  here!’  I’m  here!’ 

“  Captain  Burt  hastily  scanned  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
execution,  and  motioned  to  Major  Brown,  the  signal  officer,  that 
all  was  ready.  There  was  one  tap  of  the  drum,  almost  drowned 
by  the  voices  of  the  Indians — another,  and  the  stays  of  the  drop 
were  knocked  away,  the  rope  cut,  and,  with  a  crash,  down  came 
the  drop.*  There  was  no  struggling  by  any  of  the  Indians  for 


*The  cutting  of  the  rope  was  assigned  to  William  J.  Duly,  of  Lake 
Shetek,  who  had  three  children  killed,  and  his  wife  and  two  children 
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the  space  of  half  a  minute.  The  only  movements  were  the 
natural  vibrations  occasioned  by  the  fall.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
minute,  several  drew  up  their  legs  once  or  twice,  and  there  was 
some  movement  of  the  arms.  One  Indian,  at  the  expiration  of 
ten  minutes,  breathed,  but  the  rope  was  better  adjusted,  and  life 
was  soon  extinct.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  awful  sight 
of  thirty-eight  human  beings  suspended  in  the  air.  Imagination 
will  readily  supply  what  we  refrain  from  describing. 

“  After  the  bodies  had  hung  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  physi¬ 
cians  of  the  several  regiments  present  examined  the  bodies  and 
reported  that  life  was  extinct.  Soon  after,  several  United  States 
mule-teams  appeared,  when  the  bodies  were  taken  down  and 
dumped  into  the  wagons  without  much  ceremony,  and  were  car¬ 
ried  down  to  the  sand-bar  in  front  of  the  city,  and  were  all  buried 
in  the  same  hole.  The  half-breeds  were  buried  in  one  corner  of 
the  hole,  so  that  they  can  be  disinterred  by  their  friends. 

“  Every  thing  was  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  and  quiet 
manner.  As  the  drop  fell,  the  citizens  could  not  repress  a  shout 
of  exultation,  in  which  the  soldiers  joined.  A  boy-soldier,  who 
stood  beside  us,  had  his  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  killed ; 
his  face  was  pale  and  quivering,  but  he  gaVe  a  shout  of  righteous 
exultation  when  the  drop  fell. 

“  The  people,  who  had  gathered  in  great  crowds,  and  who  had 
maintained  a  degree  of  order  that  had  not  been  anticipated,  quietly 
dispersed  as  the  wagons  bore  the  bodies  of  the  murderers  off  to 
burial.  Few,  we  take  it,  who  witnessed  the  awful  scene,  will 
voluntarily  look  upon  its  like  again.” 

While  the  action  of  the  President  was  impending  over 
the  destinies  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  condemned 
Indians  imprisoned  at  Mankato,  the  action  of  Congress 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  several  important  measures 
relative  to  the  different  Indian  tribes  in  Minnesota. 


captured ;  and  who  were  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  Little  Crow,  on 
the  Missouri,  and  were  afterward  ransomed  by  Major  Galpin  at  Fort 
Pierre. 
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By  the  act  of  February  16,  1863,  “All  treaties  here¬ 
tofore  made  and  entered  into  by  the  Siseton,  Wape- 
ton,  Medawakonton,  and  Wapekuta  bands  of  Sioux  or 
Dakota  Indians,  or  any  of  them,  with  the  United 
States,”  were  declared  “to  be  abrogated  and  annulled, 
so  far  as  said  treaties,  or  any  of  them,  purport  to  im¬ 
pose  any  future  obligation  on  the  United  States,  and 
all  lands  and  rights  of  occupancy  within  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  and  all  annuities  and  claims  heretofore  ac¬ 
corded  to  said  Indians,  or  any  of  them,  should  be  for¬ 
feited  to  the  United  States.” 

These  Indians,  in  the  language  of  the  act,  had,  in 
the  year  1862,  “  made  unprovoked  aggression  and  most 
savage  war  upon  the  United  States,  and  massacred  a 
large  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  within  the 
State  of  Minnesota;”  and  as  in  this  war  and  massacre 
they  had  “destroyed  and  damaged  a  large  amount  of 
property,  and  thereby  forfeited  all  just  claims”  to 
their  “moneys  and  annuities  to  the  United  States,”  the 
act  provides  that  “two-thirds  of  the  balance  remaining 
unexpended”  of  their  annuities  for  the  fiscal  year,  not 
exceeding-one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  further 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  being  two-thirds 
of  the  annuities  becoming  due,  and  payable  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  should  be  appropriated  and  paid  over 
to  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President,  to 
be  by  them  apportioned  among  the  heads  of  families, 
or  their  survivors,  who  suffered  damage  by  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  said  Indians,  or  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war  against  them,  not  exceeding  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  dollars  to  any  one  family,  nor  more 
than  actual  damages  sustained.  All  claims  for  dam- 
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ages  were  required,  by  the  act,  to  be  presented  at  cer¬ 
tain  times,  and  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by 
the  commissioners,  who  should  hold  their  first  session 
at  St.  Peter,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  of  April,  and  make  and  return  their 
finding,  and  all  the  papers  relating  thereto,  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  December,  1863. 

The  President  appointed  for  this  duty,  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  Hons.  Albert  S. 
White,  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  Eli  E.  Chase,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Cyrus  Aldrich,  of  Minnesota. 

The  duties  of  this  board  were  so  vigorously  prose¬ 
cuted,  that,  by  the  1st  of  November  following  their 
appointment,  some  twenty  thousand  sheets  of  legal  cap 
paper  had  been  consumed  in  reducing  to  writing  the 
testimony  under  the  law  requiring  the  commissioners 
to  report  the  testimony  in  writing,  and  proper  decisions 
made  requisite  to  the  payment  of  the  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  to  that  class  of  sufferers  designated  by  the  act  of 
Congress.  Such  dispatch  in  Government  agents  gives 
abundant  evidence  of  national  vigor  and  integrity. 

The  appointment  of  these  gentlemen  gave  to  the  com¬ 
munity  perfect  assurance  that  entire  justice  would  bo 
done  in  the  adjustment  of  claims  to  be  presented  before 
them  as  commissioners.  The  wisdom  of  the  President 
was  never  more  satisfactorily  exhibited  than  in  the  se¬ 
lecting  of  these  men  for  the  duties  assigned  them. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  the  object  of  this  act  of  Congress 
to  make  such  an  appropriation  as  would  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  those  who  had  lost  all  present  means  of 
support,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  whole  amount  of  claims  for  damages  as  a  necessary 
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prerequisite  to  future  legislation.  Regarded  in  thia 
light,  the  act  is  one  of  wisdom  and  economy. 

On  the  21st  of  February  following  the  annulling  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Sioux  above  named,  Congress  passed 
‘'An  act  for  the  removal  of  the  Winnebago  Indians, 
and  the  sale  of  their  reservation  in  Minnesota  for  their 
benefit.”  The  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  their 
lands,  after  paying  their  indebtedness,  is  to  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  expended, 
as  the  same  is  received,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  necessary  improvements 
upon  their  new  reservation.  The  lands  in  the  new 
reservation  are  to  be  allotted  in  severalty,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  eighty  acres  to,  each  head  of  a  family,  except  to 
the  chiefs,  to  whom  larger  allotments  may  be  made,  to 
be  vested  by  patent  in  the  Indian  and  his  heirs,  with¬ 
out  the  right  of  alienation. 

As  this  act  contains  one  entirely  new  feature  in  In¬ 
dian  affairs  as  connected  with  the  Government,  in¬ 
tended  to  meet  the  numerous  difficulties  heretofore 
existing,  we  insert  so  much  thereof  as  will  fully  set 
forth  the  intended  advancement  in  legislation  in  its 
proper  light.  Hitherto  no  attempt. had  been  made,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  to  interfere  with  the  entire 
freedom  of  the  Indian  in  his  civil  contracts,  or  in  the 
redress  of  his  wrongs.  In  this  act  the  civil  and  crimi¬ 
nal  laws  are  extended  over  him.  The  entire  section 
inaugurating  this  policy  is  in  the  words  following : 

“That  the  money  to  be  annually  appropriated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  said  Indians  shall  be  expended  in  such  manner  as  will,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  President,  best  advance  the  said  Indians  in 
agriculture  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  enable  them  to  sustain 
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themselves  without  the  aid  of  the  Government;  and  in  such  ex¬ 
penditure  reasonable  discrimination  may  be  made  in  favor  of  the 
chiefs  who  may  be  found  faithful  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  efficient  in  maintaining  its  authoi-ity  and  the 
peace  of  the  Indians.  Said  Indians  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  State  or 
Territory  in  which  they  may  happen  to  reside.  They  shall,  also, 
be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  for  their  government  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe;  but  they  shall  be 
deemed  incapable  of  making  any  valid  civil  contract  with  any 
person  other  than  a  native  member  of  their  tribe  without  the 
consent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  slaall  also  make  reasonable  provisions  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  said  Indians,  according  to  their  capacity  and  the  means 
at  his  command.” 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1863,  Congress  passed  "An  act 
for  the  removal  of  the  Siseton,  Wapeton,  Medawakon- 
ton,  and  Wapekuta  bands  of  Sioux  or  Dakota  Indians, 
and  for  the  disposition  of  their  lands  in  Minnesota  and 
Dakota.”  Their  new  location  is  to  consist  of  a  tract  of 
unoccupied  land  outside  of  the  limits  of  any  State,  suf¬ 
ficient  in  extent  to  allow  eighty  acres  of  good  agricul¬ 
tural  lands  to  be  set  apart  to  each  member  of  said 
bands  who  are  willing  to  adopt  the  pursuit  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  same  provision  in  relation  to  extending  our 
laws  over  them,  as  is  found  above,  is  also  inserted  at 
length  in  this  act. 

Congress  having  finished  the  necessary  legislation 
relative  to  the  removal  of  the  Winnebago  and  Sioux  In¬ 
dians,  and  the  indemnity  to  persons  who  suffered  the 
loss  of  property  by  the  depredations  of  the  particular 
bands  named  above,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1863,  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  or  his  duly  authorized  agent, 
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out  of  any  money  in  tlie  treasury  not  otherwise  appro¬ 
priated,  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  properly  in¬ 
curred  by  the  State  in  suppressing  Indian  hostilities 
within  and  upon  its  borders,  in  the  year  eighteen  hund¬ 
red  and  sixty-two,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  This  sum,  supposed  by  Congress  to 
be  sufficient,  nevertheless  fell  far  short  of  meeting  the 
expenditure  of  the  State  in  carrying  forward  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Sioux  Indians  for  the  year  in¬ 
dicated.  The  people  of  the  State,  however,  feel  full 
confidence  in  the  disposition  of  the  Government  to  meet 
all  reasonable  demands  originating  in  the  recent  Indian 
raid. 

These  several  acts  of  the  General  Government  mod¬ 
erated,  to  some  extent,  the  demand  of  the  people  for  the 
execution  of  the  condemned  Sioux  yet  in  the  military 
prison  at  Mankato  awaiting  the  final  decision  of  the 
President.  The  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Minnesota,  and  the  opening  up  for  settlement  of 
over  a  million  of  acres  of  superior  land,  was  a  pros¬ 
pective  benefit  to  the  State  of  immense  value,  both  in 
its  domestic  quiet  and  its  rapid  advancement  in  mate¬ 
rial  wealth. 

In  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  on  the  22d  of 
April,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  into  execu¬ 
tion,  the  condemned  Indians  were  first  taken  from  the 
State,  on  board  the  steamboat  Favorite,  carried  down 
the  Mississippi,  and  confined  at  Davenport,  in  the  State 
of  Iowa,  where  they  yet  remain,  with  only  such  privi¬ 
leges  as  are  allowed  to  convicts  in  the  penitentiary. 

On  the  4th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1863,  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  certain  others  of  the  Sioux  Indians, 
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squaws,  and  pappooses,  in  all  about  seventeen  hundred, 
left  Fort  Snelling,  on  board  the  steamboat  Davenport, 
for  their  new  reservation  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  above 
Fort  Randall,  accompanied  by  a  strong  guard  of  sol¬ 
diers,  and  attended  by  certain  of  the  missionaries  and 
employees,  the  whole  b^in^  under  the  general  direction 
of  Superintendent  01arl?S|^.  Thompson.  By  these  two 
shipments,  some  two  th6usand  Sioux  had  been  taken 
from  the  State,  and  removed  far  from  the  borders  of 
Minnesota.  The  expedition  of  1863,  fitted  out  against 
the  scattered  bands'  of  the  Sioux  yet  remaining  on  the 
borders  of  the  State,  or  still  further  removed  into  the 
Dakota  Territory,  gave  to  the  border  settlements  some 
assurance  of  protection  and  security  against  any  fur¬ 
ther  disturbance  from  these  particular  bands  of  In¬ 
dians. 

In  their  new  location,  the  Winnebagoes  and  Sioux  are 
to  occupy  contiguous  territory,  and  the  Agency  build¬ 
ings  are  both  to  be  so  united  as  to  constitute  common 
property,  thereby  saving  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
of  keeping  up  separate  establishments.  In  all  other  re¬ 
spects,  the  Sioux  and  Winnebago  Agencies  are  as  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  as  heretofore.  Major  Thomas  J.  Gral- 
braith  being  the  Government  Agent  for  the  Sioux,  and 
Major  St.  A.  D.  Balcombe  Agent  for  the  Winnebagoes. 

We  here  leave  the  reader  for  the  present,  having 
traced,  in  general  terms,  the  Sioux  Indian  in  Minnesota 
for  some  two  hundred  years,  and  left  him,  so  far  as  he 
has  any  status  by  the  consent  of  our  Government,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  above  Fort  Randall.  We 
have  more  minutely  detailed,  as  an  episode  in  his  his¬ 
tory,  one  of  the  most  revolting,  inhuman,  and  fiendish 
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massacres  ever  recorded  in  tlie  history  of  savage  races, 
and  we  now  propose  to  conclude  the  present  work  by 
a  short  account  of  the  murders  of  1863,  and  the  expe¬ 
dition  under  Generals  Sibley  and  Sully,  closing  with  the 
death  of  Little  Crow. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Indian  Murders  in  18Ca— Attack  on  family  of  Roland— Gilbert  Palmer  Killed- 
Red  Iron  taken  by  our  Scouts— Captain  Cady  Killed— Mr.  Poote  and  Mr, 
Austin  Killed. 

The  military  expedition  under  Greneral  Sibley,  in  the 
autumn  of  1862,  up  the  Minnesota  River,  and  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  forces  under  Colonel  Flandrau,  Captain 
Strout,  and  others,  it  was  believed,  had  driven  the  sav¬ 
ages  far  beyond  the  border.  Indeed,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  Sioux  were  either  concentrated  at 
the  Minniwakan,  or  Devil's  Lake,  or  were  distributed 
in  scattered  bands  along  the  Upper  Missouri,  in  North¬ 
ern  Dakota.  It  has  since  been  ascertained  that  some 
twenty  lodges  of  them  wintered  on  the  Chippewa  River, 
not  far  from  Camp  Release,  which' seems  to  account  for 
the  early  appearance  in  the  spring,  upon  the  frontier, 
of  the  small  predatory  bands  that  fell  upon  the  outside 
settlements,  stealing  horses  and  other  property,  and 
murdering  a  few  of  the-  inhabitants.  A  short  account 
of  such  cases  as  have  come  to  our  knowledge  is  here 
presented.  ^ 

Swenson  Roland,  a  Norwegian,  resided,  in  the  spring 
of  1863,  in  Town  105,  Range  32,  in  the  county  of  Wa¬ 
tonwan,  Minnesota.  His  family  was  composed  of  his 
wife  and  three  children.  Christ,  the  eldest,  was  a  boy 
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twelve  years  of  age ;  the  second,  a  boy  of  three  years, 
and  the  third  an  infant  two  weeks  old  on  the  16th  of 
April.  A  detachment  of  Company  E,  7th  Minnesota 
Volunteers,  Captain  Thomas  G.  Hall,  of  twenty-five 
men,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Lewis  Hardy,  had 
been  stationed,  during  the  winter,  on  the  south  branch 
of  the  Watonwan  Eiver.  The  stockade,  which  was 
known  as  Fort  Union,  was  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Boland.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th  day  of  April,  before  daylight,  a  party  of  Sioux 
Indians  made  their  appearance  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  stockade.  They  first  went  to  the  stable  of  a  settler 
named  Lawrence,  and  stole  a  horse  belonging  to  the 
Government.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  a 
settler  who  was  absent  from  home.  There  were  staying 
at  this  house  two  soldiers  from  the  fort.  They  attacked 
the  house,  and  killed  one  of  the  soldiers  while  yet  in 
bed,  and  wounded  the  other  and  the  woman  of  the  house, 
and  then  ran.  The  two  wounded  persons  made  their 
way,  as  fast  as  their  condition  would  permit,  to  the 
stockade.  Two  soldiers  were  dispatched  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Roland,  by  Lieutenant  Hardy,  to  bring  his  fam¬ 
ily  into  the  fort.  They  left  home  about  six  o’clock,  Mr. 
Roland  carrying  his  two  guns  and  the  babe.  When 
about  half  way  to  the  stockade,  seven  Indians  were  seen 
on  a  road  to  the  south  of  them,  who  at  once  endeav¬ 
ored  to  cut  them  off.  The  soldiers  left  them  and  hast¬ 
ened  on,  and  Roland  and  his  family  were  left  alone. 
Very  soon  the  Indians  came  near,  and  commenced  firing 
upon  them,  wounding  Mr.  Roland  in  the  thigh  at  the 
first  fire.  Having  his  child  in  his  arms,  he  was  unable 
to  use  his  guns,  and  so  did  not  return  their  fire,  but 
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hastened  on.  The  eldest  boy  they  killed,  shooting  him 
with  both  bullets  and  arrows. 

Overtaking  Mrs.  Roland,  they  beat  her  over  the 
head  and  chest  with  their  guns,  breaking  some  of  her 
ribs.  The  little  boy  they  also  beat  over  the  head  with 
clubbed  guns,  and  left  the  mother  and  child  for  dead. 
Lieutenant  Hardy  sent  out  a  squad  of  men  to  their  re¬ 
lief,  who  assisted  them  in,  and  brought  in  the  dead  body 
of.  the  oldest  boy.  Mrs.  Roland  and  the  young  child 
lived,  but  with  scars  which  they  will  carry  to  their 
graves.  Mr.  Roland  received  a  simple  flesh  wound, 
from  which  he  soon  recovered. 

A  man  named  Gilbert  Palmer  was  fishing  that  morn¬ 
ing  in  Long  Lake,  whom  they  killed  and  scalped. 

Two  men,  Norwegians,  named  Ole  Palmer  and  Gabriel 
Elingson,  were  trapping  some  five  or  six  miles  from 
Port  Union.  They  were  found,  a  few  days  after  the 
attack  upon  the  neighborhood,  near  the  stockade,  dead. 
Palmer  with  his  head  cut  off  and  carried  half  a  mile 
from  his  body.  Lying  by  the  side  of  his  body  was  a 
fresh  scalp.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  that  of  a  trap¬ 
per,  as  there  were  a  number  of  men  west  of  Fort  Union, 
trapping,  who,  it  was  subsequently  ascertained,  were 
all  killed. 

Immediately  after  the  attack  upon  the  family  of 
Pboland,  they  went  to  the  houses  of  the  settlers,  and 
plundered  them  of  household  goods  and  provisions, 
destroying  all  they  could  not  appropriate,  and,  after 
shooting  the  cattle  in  the  yards,  stole  all  the  horses 
they  could  find,  and  left  the  neighborhood. 

Before  they  left,  the  soldiers  had  a  skirmish  with 
them,  in  which  one  of  them  was  wounded.  The  number 
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of  savages  in  tlie  neigliborhood  was  estimated,  at  the 
time,  as  high  as  fifty.  Intelligence  of  the  affair  was  at 
once  sent  to  Colonel  Miller,  commanding  at  Mankato, 
who  immedately  dispatched  a  force  of  cavalry  and  in¬ 
fantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  K,  Marshall, 
in  pursuit  of  the  marauders.  They  were  followed  as 
far  as  Lake  Shetek,  but  could  not  be  overtaken,  and 
escaped  punishment. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  massacres  related  above, 
one  of  General  Sibley’s  scouts  had  brought  to  Fort 
Snelling  an  Indian  named  Red  Iron,  belonging  to  Little 
Crow’s  band.  This  Indian  stated  that,  on  his  way  into 
the  settlements,  he  had  overtaken  seven  Indians  on 
their  way  to  Sleepy-Eye  Lake,  to  obtain  some  property 
which  had  been  concealed  there.  At  this  lake  the 
captured  Indian  had  agreed  to  meet  the  band  on  a 
certain  day,  which  "was  prevented  by  his  falling  into 
the  hands  of  our  scouts.  These  may  have  been  the 
same  Indians  who  committed  the  murders  on  the  Wa¬ 
tonwan,  and  their  number  must  have  been  small. 

About  the  same  time,  or  shortly  after  the  murders 
committed  on  the  Watonwan,  a  band  of  some  six' In¬ 
dians,  in  the  county  of  Meeker,  were  committing  dep¬ 
redations  in  that  portion  of  the  State.  Captain  Cady 
went  in  pursuit  of  these  Indians.  Lieutenant  Nat 
Tibbitts,  of  his  company,  had  followed  up  the  trail  for 
a  day,  when  Captain  Cady  overtook  his  men  and  as¬ 
sumed  command,  and  pursued  the  Indians.  After  fol¬ 
lowing  them  for  some  time,  he  came  upon  the  savages 
in  ambush,  who  fired  upon  the  command,  and  Captain 
Cady  fell  dead,  shot  by  an  Indian  through  the  head. 
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This  occurrence  took  place  west  of  Forest  City,  near 
Kandiyohi  Lake. 

Captain  Cady  was  an  unmarried  man,  aged,  about 
twenty-five,  lately  from  Kew  York.  He  was  a  good 
officer,  and  one  who  seemed  perfectly  fearless  of  danger. 
His  death  was  much  lamented  by  the  country. 

As  late  as  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  after  the 
expedition  of  General  Sibley  had  departed  from  Camp 
Pope  with  a  determination  to  chastise  these  murderers, 
small  bands  hung  around  the  border  settlements.  Five 
miles  south  of  Fair  Haven,  James  McGannon  was  killed, 
as  was  supposed,  by  the  same  Indians  who  were  pur¬ 
sued  by  Captain  Cady.  Mr.  McGannon  resided  near 
Anoka.  Silas  Foote,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Adams’s  narra¬ 
tive,  as  escaping  from  Monongalia  County,  in  August, 
1862,  was  killed  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1863,  by 
the  Indians.  Mr.  Austin  and  some  few  others,  near 
Fort  Abercrombie,  fell  by  the  hands  of  these  same  In¬ 
dians,  in  1863. 

Several  other  murders  were  committed  in  1863  in 
the  border  counties,  the  particulars  of  which  we  have 
been  unable  to  learn.  But,  as  the  settlements  were  now 
well  armed,  these  murders  communicated  no  panic  to 
the  surrounding  neighborhoods ;  and,  soon  after  the 
expedition  under  General  Sibley  left  Camp  Pope,  (June 
15,  1863,)  the  straggling  bands  of  savages  also  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  borders  of  Minnesota,  and  the  scattered 
inhabitants  began  cautiously  to  return  to  their  homes. 
A  number  of  the  border  counties,  however,  yet  remain 
without  an  inhabitant. 
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CHAPTER  XXV, 


The  Sioux  War  in  1S63. 

The  magnitude  of  a  war  may  be  estimated  by  tbe 
power  and  numbers  of  the  enemy  against  which  it  is 
waged.  The  Minnesota  Sioux  are  numerously  related 
to  trans-Missouri  tribes.  Any  war,  therefore,  waged 
against  the  Sioux  of  Minnesota  likely  to  result  in  their 
removal  beyond  the  Missouri  must  be  projected  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  power  of  the  whole  Sioux 
nation,  wherever  located. 

The  plan  of  General  Pope  for  the  campaign  of  1863 
may  be  thus  stated  : 

General  Sibley,  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  troops, 
one  thousand  of  them  cavalry,  was  to  pursue  a  north¬ 
west  course,  passing  Big  Stone  Lake,  thence  by  the 
Sheyenne  River  to  the  vicinity  of  Devil’s  Lake,  in  the 
Territory  of  Dakota,  and  thence,  if  necessary,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  foe  to  the  Missouri  River.  General  Sully, 
with  an  equal  force,  chiefly  of  cavalry,  was  ordered  to 
keep  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  and 
intercept,  with  the  design  of  cutting  off,  any  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Isanti  Sioux  and  the  Yanktonais 
with  the  numerous  bands  of  Dakotas  or  Sioux  known 
as  Tetons,  west  of  the  Missouri. 
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The  troops  of  the  latter  were  to  be  supplied  by  steam¬ 
ers  ascending  the  Missouri  Eiver,  carrying  a  sufficient 
force  of  infantry  for  the  protection  of  the  vessels  and 
the  supplies  transported  by  them ;  and  the  former  by 
provisions  carried  by  wagon  trains  across  the  country 
from  St.  Paul  to  the  Missouri. 

General  Pope  had  reason  to  suppose  that,  by  the 
movement  of  these  separate  divisions,  acting  in  har¬ 
mony,  the  retreat  of  the  Sioux  of  Minnesota  beyond 
the  Missouri  would  be  cut  off,  and  that  a  battle  would 
be  fought,  if  at  all,  on  American  soil,  near  the  Minni- 
wakan  Lake.  And  had  Little  Crow  found  means  to 
conciliate  the  authorities  at  Selkirk,  and  secure  some 
kind  of  British  protection,  the  result  might  have  been 
that  American  territory  would  not  now  be  polluted  with 
these  monsters  in  the  shape  of  humanity.  But  matters 
did  not  turn  out  as  General  Pope  anticipated.  The 
Missouri  remained  too  low  for  easy  navigation.  While, 
therefore.  General  Sibley  was  making  his  march  across 
the  plains  to  meet  General  Sully,  at  the  place  prescribed, 
the  latter  was  detained,  and,  without  fault  on  his  part, 
defeated  the  well-intended  plans  of  General  Pope. 

The  Indians,  advised  of  this  unexpected  advantage, 
suddenly  changed  their  line  of  retreat  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Central  British  America  to  a  westward  march, 
where  they  might  expect  to  form  alliances,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  their  trans-Missouri  relatives.  This 
was  no  fault  of  the  plan  of  General  Pope,  and  yet  this 
circumstance  controlled,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
final  results  of  the  campaign  of  1863  against  the  Sioux 
Indians  of  Minnesota. 

It  has  always  been  a  favorite  theory  among  military 
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men,  and  particularly  with  General  Pope,  that  stock¬ 
ades,  as  a  military  movement,  should  be  far  in  advance 
of  settlements  intended  thereby  to  be  protected  against 
the  inroads  of  savages.  Pursuing  this  theory,  his  line 
of  protection,  in  the  present  case,  would  be  the  Missouri 
Kiver.  This  line,  used  as  a  base  of  operations,  would 
secure  the  entire  territory  on  the  east  of  that  river — • 
including  not  only  all  of  Minnesota,  but  the  greater 
part  of  Dakota  Territory — from  any  successful  Indian 
raid  into  any  country  east  of  that  line.  And  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  military 
campaign  of  1863,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  effect  has 
been  to  transfer  the  Sioux  war  from  the  borders  of 
Minnesota  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  Diver,  thereby 
rendering  Minnesota  entirely  safe  from  any  future  in¬ 
roads  of  the  Sioux  Indians  in  any  considerable  num¬ 
bers. 

But  the  military  operations  of  the  Government  should 
not  be  in  the  least  relaxed,  notwithstanding  the  war 
has  been  transferred  from  the  bloody  plains  of  Minne¬ 
sota  to  the  Missouri.  The  subjugation  of  the  Dakota 
nation,  made  universally  hostile  by  the  occurrence  of 
recent  events,  is  a  duty  this  Government  owes  to  the 
present  and  prospective  population  that  shall  soon  de¬ 
mand  the  rights  of  freemen  between  the  Missouri  and 
the  continental  divide  of  the  waters  flowing  eastward 
to  the  Atlantic  and  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  this  view  of  the  duties  of  the  Government  and 
the  present  state  of  the  Sioux  war,  it  becomes  important 
to  know  the  numbers  and  effective  force  of  the  Sioux 
as  a  hostile  nation.  Lieutenant  G.  K.  Warren,  Topo¬ 
graphical  Engineer,  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Briga- 
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dier-General  W.  S.  Harney,  commanding  the  Sioux 
Expedition  of  1855-6.  From  his  report,  we  learn  the 
boundaries  of  the  lands  claimed  by  this  nation,  and  the 
numbers  occupying  them  prior  to  the  expedition  of 
1863.  The  total  area  may  be  estimated,  he  informs  us, 
at  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  or  five  times  the 
size  of  Ohio,  extending  from  the  channels  of  the  Ked 
Eiver  of  the  North,  in  longitude  96°,  west  of  Green¬ 
wich,  to  the  Black  Hills  on  the  west,  near  the  106th 
meridian,  and  from  the  forks  of  the  Platte  on  the  south 
to  the  Minniwakan  or  Devil’s  Lake  on  the  north.  In 
regard  to  their  numbers.  Lieutenant -Warren  furnishes 
the  following  summary ; 


Tribes.  •  Lodges.  Inmates.  Warriors. 

Isanties .  775  6,200  1,240 

Yanktons .  360  2,880  576 

Yanktonais .  800  6,400  1,280 

Tetona . 1,840  14,720  2,962 

Total . 3,775  30,200  6,058 


In  regard  to  their  military  strength,  Lieutenant  War¬ 
ren  says : 

“  They  are  independent,  warlike,  and  powerful.  Could  they  be 
made  to  feel  more  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  they  would  be 
most  formidable  warriors.  In  single  combat  on  horseback  they 
have  no  superiors,  a  skill  acquired  by  constant  practice  with  their 
bows  and  arrows  and  lances,  with  which  they  succeed  in  killing 
their  game  at  full  speed.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  shoot 
their  arrows,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  aim,  rivals  that  of  a  prac¬ 
ticed  hand  with  a  revolver.” 

Lieutenant  Warren  was  made  a  major-general  for 
eminent  services  in  tke  battle  at  Gettysburg  as  Brig- 
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adier- General  and  Chief  of  Topographical  Engineers. 
His  views  on  the  subject  of  a  Dakota  war,  set  forth  in 
Executive  Documents  of  1858-9,  volumes  II  and  III, 
have  become  of  so  much  importance  as  to  justify  a 
repetition  in  this  work  : 

“  There  are  so  many  inevitable  causes  at  work  to  produce  a.  war 
with  the  Dakotas  before  many  years,  that  I  regard  the  greatest 
fruit  of  the  explorations  I  have  conducted  to  be  the  knowledge 
of  the  proper  routes  by  which  to  invade  their  country  and  conquer 
them. 

“  The  Black  Hills  is  the  great  point  in  their  territory  at  which 
to  strike  all  the  Teton  Dakotas,  except  the  Brules  and  Okandan- 
das.  Here  they  can  assemble  their  largest  force,  and  here,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  they  would  make  a  stand.  In  the  event  of  another  outbreak, 
a  post  should  be  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sheyenne,  on 
the  north  side,  from  which  to  operate  simultaneously  with  troops 
from  Fort  Laramie.  From  both  of  these  points  wagon  trains 
could  move  with  ease,  and  supplies  could  be  sent  to  troops  in  the 
field.  These  operations  would  undoubtedly  bring  on  a  battle, 
where  the  superiority  of  the  weapons  of  civilized  warfare  would 
secure  a  victory  to  us.  They  will  not,  I  think,  permit  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  vicinity  of  these  hills  without  offering  a  determined 
resistance.  Driven  from  these,  they  must  go  toward  the  Missouri, 
where  a  still  better  field  to  operate  against  them  will  be  found,  as 
this  region  is,  in  every  way,  practicable.  In  this  event,  it  might 
become  necessary  to  establish  a  temp6rary  post  above  the  Shey¬ 
enne,  and  a  most  suitable  and  effective  location  is  to  be  found  near 
Long  Lake,  on  the  Missouri. 

“  It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  this  plan,  I  have  considered  a  war 
with  all  the  Dakotas  to  be  on  our  hands,  which,  at  no  distant 
day,  is  probable,  and  that  there  will  be  required  a  number  of  col¬ 
umns  and  a  very  large  force  to  successfully  operate  over  so  much 
country.  These  columns  need  not  to  exceed,  in  any  case,  a  strength 
of  four  hundred  men,  and  these  should  be  subdivided  so  as  to  beat 
up  the  country  as  much  as  possible,  and  endeavor  to  draw  the 
Indians  into  an  engagement  where  they  may  have  some  hope  of 
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success.  With  proper  troops  and  commanders  we  need  not  even 
then  fear  the  result. 

“The  movement  of  large,  compact  columns  is  necessarily  slow, 
and  can  easily  be  avoided,  which  the  least  military  skill  teaches 
the  Indians  to  do.  The  war,  once  begun,  should  not  be  stopped 
till  they  are  effectually  humbled  and  made  to  feel  the  full  power 
and  force  of  the  Government,  which  is  a  thing  in  which  the  North¬ 
ern  Dakotas  are  entirely  wanting. 

“  I  believe  a  vigorous  course  of  action  would  be  quite  as  hu¬ 
mane  as  any  other,  and  much  more  economical  and  effectual  in 
the  end.  With  proper  arrangements,  the  Assiniboins  and  Crows 
and  Pawnees  could  be  made  most  useful  allies  in  a  war  with  the 
Northern  Dakotas.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  against  each  other,  and  thus  spare  the  lives  of  the  whites.” 

What  has  yet  been  done  to  subdue  the  great  Dakota 
nation  ?  The  transferring  of  the  war  from  the  borders 
of  Minnesota  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  furnishes  no 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  proud  and  haughty  Dakotas 
beyond  the  Missouri  that  the  whites  are  able  to  con¬ 
quer  their  powerful  nation.  Brigadier-G-eneral  H.  H. 
Sibley,  after  skirmishing  for  several  days  with  the  foe 
in  his  front  near  the  Missouri,  on  the  28th  of  July, 
found  them  at  Stony  Lake  in  great  force.  Here  the 
Indians  were  defeated,  and  fled  with  yells  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  rage,  according  to  the  report  made  by  General 
Sibley  of  that  battle ;  and  while  he  says,  “  This  was  the 
last  desperate  effort  of  the  combined  Dakota  bands  to 
prevent  a  further  advance  on  our  part  toward  their 
families,”  as  an  evidence  that  they  were  yet  a  powerful 
and  formidable  enemy,  he  continues : 

“  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  ‘Warriors;  but 
no  cool  and  dispassionate  observer  would  have  probably  placed 
it  at  a  less  figure  than  Irom  two  thousand  two  hundred  to  two 
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thousand  five  hundred.  No  such  concentration  of  force  has,  so 
far  as  my  information  extends,  ever  been  made  by  the  savages 
of  the  American  continent  It  is  rendered  certain,  from  informa¬ 
tion  received  from  various  sources,  including  that  obtained  from 
the  savages  themselves  in  their  conversation  with  our  half-breed 
scouts,  that  the  remnant  of  the  bands  who  escaped  with  Little 
Crow  had  successively  joined  the  Sisetons,  the  Cut-heads,  and 
finally  the  Yanktonais,  the  most  powerful  single  band  of  the  Da¬ 
kotas,  and,  together  with  all  these,  had  formed  an  enormous 
camp  of  nearly  or  quite  ten  thousand  souls." 

What  did  the  successful  battles  of  General  Sibley 
amount  to  in  the  estimation  of  these  Indians  ?  He  drove 
them  over  the  Missouri,  and  very  ably  conducted  his 
retreat  over  the  plains  to  St.  Paul,  with  but  very  few 
casualties.  It  did  not  result  even  in  the  demoralization 
of  the  Sioux.  The  country  which  they  occupied  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  they  occupied  after  the  return 
of  General  Sibley.  Where  did  Brigadier-General  Al¬ 
fred  Sully  -find  them  ?  They  had  been  driven  over  the 
Missouri  in  July,  but  in  August  he  found  them  on  the 
head- waters  of  James  Eiver,  on  this  side  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri.  He  gave  them  battle,  and  again  they  retreated. 
But  General  Sully  found  these  Indians  yet  unsubdued. 
He  met  them  again,  on  the  3d  of  September,  some  five 
hundred  miles  north  of  Fort  Pierre,  and  again  gave 
them  battle,  an  account  of  which  is  thus  given  by  an 
eye-witness : 

“  The  savages  scattered  in  every  direction,  fighting  with  almost 
desperation.  The  howling  of  dogs,  the  cries  of  children,  and 
groans  of  the  wounded  united  in  giving  an  appalling  terror  to 
the  scene.  Dogs  packed  with  long  poles,  with  pappooses  bound 
to  them,  were  running  in  every  direction.  It  would  require  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  draw  from  the  sight  an  idea  oi. 
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Pandemonium.  In  this  battle,  which  will  be  known  as  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  White  Stone  Hills,  between  two  and  three  hundred  Indians 
were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  taken  prisoners, 
among  whom  is  Big  Head,  their  chief.  We  also  took  three  hund¬ 
red  ponies.  The  General  gave  orders  to  destroy  their  tents  and 
every  thing  pertaining  to  their  camp,  which  was  done  with  a 
hearty  good-will.  We  found  the  skins  of  more  than  a  thousand 
buffaloes,  which  had  recently  been  killed.  We  sustained  a  loss 
of  twenty-one  killed  and  thirty  wounded.  The  red  devils  man¬ 
gled  the  dead  bodies  of  our  soldiers  so  as  to  be  hardly  recogniza¬ 
ble,  and  the  treatment  of  our  wounded  was  only  equaled  by  the 
rebels.  Inkpaduta  (of  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  notoriety)  left  only  two 
days  before  we  reached  them. 

“We  destroyed  every  thing,  from  their  tents  to  jerked-buffalo, 
down  to  their  pipes  and  tobacco,  capturing  all  their  ponies  and 
one  of  their  principal  chiefs.  We  found  thirty  scalps  of  white 
females,  and  nuggets  of  gold,  taken  from  persons  coming  from 
the  mountains.  Previously,  at  Duboise  Creek,  we  had  found 
about  seventy-five  wagons  and  carriages,  which  were  taken  by 
them  from  Minnesota  last  year.  The  Indians  are  now  reaping 
their  deserts.’’ 

The  writer  who  reports  this  last  battle  of  General 
Sully  concludes  that  these  Indians  are  not  yet  subdued. 
He  adds ;  “  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  return  here  next  summer and  finally  remarks, 
after  recounting  some  of  their  horrible  deeds,  and  the 
murder  of  a  company  of  miners  descending  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Eiver,  whom  they  robbed  of  their  gold :  “  There 
is  but  one  way  to  put  an  end  to  these  outrages,  and  that 
is,  to  exterminate  these  merciless  hell-hounds,” 

The  Indians  belonging  to  the  great  Dakota  nation^ 
made  enemies  by  recent  events,  are  not  subdued.  ,They 
occupy,  beyond  the  Missouri,  a  country  of  great  extent; 
embracing  the  immense  pine  forests  known  as  the  Black 
Hills,  a 'gold  region  scarcely  yet  known,  richer,  perhaps, 
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than  any  along  the  Pacific  slope.  The  great  Northern 
Pacific  Eailroad  will  soon  be  so  extended  as  to  open  up 
to  w'hite  settlements  the  region  now  claimed  by  these 
Dakota  Indians.  They  should  either  be  exterminated 
or  driven  from  this  entire  country,  by  a  government 
wishing  to  protect  the  lives  of  its  own  subjects,  and 
save  the  world  the  spectacle  of  their  future  revolting 
and  inhuman  butcheries. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  any  lengthy  account  of  the 
expeditions  and  battles  of  Generals  Sibley  and  Sully  in 
1863.  Many  incidents  of  the  most  interesting  charac¬ 
ter,  such  as  the  sad  fate  of  Lieutenant  Ambrose  Free¬ 
man,  the  noble  conduct  and  sudden  death  of  Chaska,  the 
lamentable  fate  of  Lieutenant  F.  J.  H.  Beaver,  an  En¬ 
glish  gentleman,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  University^  ac¬ 
companying  the  expedition  of  General  Sibley,  and  the 
thrilling  tale  of  George  E.  Brackett,  whose  sufferings 
and  exposure  in  escaping  from  the  enemy  are  equal  to 
the  most  wonderful  legends  of  Indian  romance — all  these 
we  must  defer  until  the  demand  for  another  edition  of 
this  work  may  offer  a  fitting  opportunity  for  presenting 
them  in  proper  form  before  the  public. 

The  troops  on  these  Western  expeditions  deserve  the 
highest  meed  of  praise.  Their  heroic  conduct  has  never 
been  surpassed.  Of  the  Mounted  Bangers  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Sibley,  Colonel  Samuel  McPhail  concludes  his  re¬ 
port  as  follows : 

“The  number  of  Indians  known  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
Mounted  Rangers  is  thirty-one,  all  found  with  the  peculiar  mark 
of  cavalry  upon  them.  Doubtless  many  more  were  killed  by  the 
Rangers,  as  the  wounded  concealed  themselves  in  the  marshes, 
where  it  was  impossible  to  follow  them  with  cavalry. 
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“  In  this  report  I  esteem  it  a  duty,  and  it  affords  me  great 
pleasure,  to  say  of  the  officers  and  men  under  my  command  who 
were  engaged  in  this  series  of  fights  and  hand-to-hand  encounters, 
that,  without  exception,  the  utmost  coolness  and  bravery  were  dis¬ 
played,  the  only  difficulty  I  encountered  being  of  restraining  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  during  the  succession  of  cavalry 
charges;  and  I  can  only  say  of  them  further,  they  have  won  for 
themselves  a  reputation  of  which  veteran  troops  might  well  be 
proud.” 

We  conclude  the  present  work  with  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Little  Crow,  as  detailed  by  his  son  Wo- 
winapa. 

On  Friday  evening,  July  3,  1863,  Mr.  Lampson  and 
his  son  Chauncey,  while  traveling  along  the  road,  about 
six  miles  north  of  Hutchinson,  discovered  two  Indians 
in  a  little  prairie  opening  in  the  woods,  interspersed 
with  clumps  of  bushes  and  vines  and  a  few  scattering 
poplars,  picking  berries.  These  two  Indians  were  Lit¬ 
tle  Crow  and  his  son  Wowinapa. 

As  the  accounts  of  the  death  of  Little  Crow,  as 
given  by  the  Lampsons  and  Wowinapa,  are  almost 
identical,  we  insert  only  that  given  by  the  latter,  taken 
from  a  communication  made  by  Major  Cook  to  Colonel 
Miller,  dated  Camp  Atchison,  August  2.  The  Major 
says: 

“I  received  a  communication  from  General  Sibley  on  the  night 
of  the  23d,  dated  at  Camp  Kimball,  July  22.  He  was  then  on 
the  Indian  trail,  four  miles  from  the  Missouri  Coteau,  which  he 
would  commence  crossing  on  the  following  day,  and  would  fol¬ 
low  the  trail  wherever  it  might  lead. 

“  He  also  directed  me  to  send  a  detachment  of  my  command 
to  Devil’s  Lake,  to  capture  a  band  of  fifteen  lodges  of  Sioux, 
which,  he  had  learned,  were  making  hay  somewhere  on  the  shores 
of  said  lake. 
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“In  compliance  therewith,  I  dispatched  two  companies  of  in¬ 
fantry — C  of  the  7th,  and  D  of  the  10th — and  one  company  of 
Mounted  Rangers,  and  one  mountain  howitzer,  under  command 
of  Captain  W.  H.  Burt,  of  Company  C,  7th  Regiment,  on  the  24th 
instant. 

“Captain  Burt  returned  to  camp  yesterday,  having  captured 
one  Indian — a  son  of  Little  Crow,  the  only  Indian  that  he  saw. 
I  inclose  the  statement  of  the  boy. 

“  I  forwarded  mails  and  official  documents  to  General  Sibley 
yesterday  morning.  The  messengers  w'ent  out  about  forty-six 
miles,  and  returned  to  camp  this  morning,  having  met  a  small 
hand  of  Sioux,  who  prevented  them  from  going  further.  One  of 
the  messengers,  Alexis  Montrie,  a  brave  Red  River  half-breed, 
had  a  talk  with  one  of  the  Sioux,  from  whom  we  learned  that 
the  Indians  had  resolved  to  give  General  Sibley  battle,  and  that 
Standing  Buffalo  and  Sweet  Corn  were  not  with  the  main  body; 
that  General  Sibley  was  near  Long  Lake,  and  that  General  Sully’ s 
expedition  was  also  in  that  vicinity.” 

Statement  of  Wowlnapa,  Captured  Jnly  38,  1863. 

“I  am  the  son  of  Little  Crow;  my  name  is  Wowinapa;  I  am 
sixteen  years  old;  my  father  had  two  wives  before  he  took  my 
mother;  the  first  one  had  one  son,  the  second  one  a  son  and 
daughter';  the  third  wife  was  my  mother.  After  taking  my 
mother,  he  put  away  the  first  two;  he  had  seven  children  by  my 
mother — six  are  dead;  I  am  the  only  one  living  now;  the  fourth 
wife  had  four  children  born;  do  not  know  whether  any  died  or 
not;  two  were  boys  and  three  were  girls;  the  fifth  wife  had  five 
children — three  of  them  are  dead,  two  are  living;  sixth  wife  had 
three  children;  all  of  them  are  dead;  the  oldest  was  a  boy,  the 
other  two  were  girls ;  the  last  four  wives  were  sisters. 

“Father  went  to  St.  Joseph  last  spring.  When  we  were  com¬ 
ing  back,  he  said  he  could  not  fight  the  white  men,  but  would  go 
below  and  steal  horses  from  them,  and  give  them  to  his  children, 
BO  that  they  could  be  comfortable,  and  then  he  would  go  away  off. 

“  Father  also  told  me  that  he  was  getting  old,  and  wanted  me  to 
go  with  him  to  carry  his  bundles.  He  left  his  wives  and  his  other 
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children  behind.  There  were  sixteen  men  and  one  sqnaw  in  the 
party  that  went  below  with  us.  We  had  no  horses,  but  walked 
all  the  way  down  to  the  settlements.  Father  and  I  were  picking 
red-berries,  near  Scattered  Lake,  at  the  time  he  was  shot  It  was 
near  night  He  was  hit  the  first  time  in  the  side,  just  above  the 
hip.  His  gun  and  mine  were  lying  on  the  ground.  He  took  up 
my  gun  and  fired  it  first,  and  then  fired  his  own.  He  was  shot 
the  second  time  when  he  was  firing  his  own  gun.  The  ball  struck 
the  stock  of  his  gun,  and  then  hit  him  in  the  side,  near  the  shoul¬ 
der.  Tliis  was  the  shot  that  killed  him.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  killed,  and  asked  me  for  water,  which  I  gave  him.  He  died 
immediately  after.  When  I  heard  the  first  shot  fired,  I  laid 
down,  and  the  man  did  not  see  me  before  father  was  killed. 

.  “A  short  time  before  father  was  killed,  an  Indian,  named  Hiuka, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  my  father’s  second  wife,  came  to 
him.  He  had  a  horse  with  him — also  a  gray-colored  coat  that 
he  had  taken  from  a  man  that  he  had  killed  to  the  north  of 
where  father  was  killed.  He  gave  the  coat  to  father,  telling  him 
he  might  need  it  when  it  rained,  as  he  had  no  coat  with  him. 
Hiuka  said  he  had  a  horse  now,  and  was  going  back  to  the  In¬ 
dian  country. 

“The  Indians  that  went  down  with  us  separated.  Eight  of 
them  and  the  squaw  went  north;  the  other  eight  went  further 
down.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  them  since.  After  father  was 
killed,  I  took  both  guns  and  the  ammunition,  and  started  to  go 
to  Devil’s  Lake,  where  I  expected  to  find  some  of  my  friends 
When  I  got  to  Beaver  Creek  I  saw  the  tracks  of  two  Indians, 
and  at  Standing  Buffalo’s  village  saw  where  the  eight  Indians 
that  had  gone  north  had  crossed. 

“  I  carried  both  guns  as  far  as  the  'Sheyenne  Eiver,  where  I 
saw  two  men.  I  was  scared,  and  threw  my  gun  and  the  ammu¬ 
nition  down.  After  that  I  traveled  only  in  the  night;  and,  as  I 
had  no  ammunition  to  kill  any  thing  to  eat,  I  had  not  strength 
enough  to  travel  fast.  I  went  on  until  I  arrived  near  Devil’s 
Lake,  when  I  staid  in  one  place  three  days,  being  so  weak  and 
hungry  that  I  could  go  no  further.  I  had  picked  up  a  cartridge 
near  Big  Stone  Lake,  which  I  still  had  with  me,  and  loaded 
father’s  gun  with  it,  cutting  the  ball  into  slugs.  With  this  charge 
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I  sliot  a  wolf,  ate  some  of  it,  which  gave  me  strength  to  travel, 
and  I  went  on  up  the  lake  until  the  day  I  was  captured,  which 
was  twenty-six  days  from  the  day  my  father  was  killed.” 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  exalt  the  inferior  above 
superior  races,  Little  Crow  possessed  many,  elements 
peculiarly  adapted  to  their  romantic  fancies.  Little 
Crow,  although  an  Indian,  and  located  in  the  North-west 
among  the  race  to  which  he  belonged,  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  geography  of  the  American  continent,  nor  of  the 
great  power  of  the  white  race,  whose  cities  he  had  ex¬ 
amined  in  his  tours  over  the  country.  He  could  truly 
be  said  to  be  an  American  traveler.  He  had  a  versatile 
ability  in  adapting  himself  to  the  circumstances  around 
him.  When  in  council  with  Governor  Dallas  in  the 
British  possessions,  his  chiefship  was  dressed  in  a  black 
cloth  coat  with  velvet  collar.  His  breech-clout  was  of 
fine  blue  cloth,  and  around  his  waist  he  wore,  as  a  sash, 
a  costly  shawl;  another  shawl  of  superior  fabric  was 
worn  as  a  turban  around  his  head.  Deer-skin  leggins 
and  moccasins,  curiously  inwrought  with  fancy  bead- 
work,  completed  the  costume.  The  defensive  weapon 
carried  on  his  person  was  an  approved  six-shooter, 
showing  his  appreciation  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
Yankee  nation.  In  Little  Crow  the  readers  of  Cooper 
and  the  admirer  of  the  noble  savage  have  a  heau  ideal. 

But  not  only  in  outward  draping  was  he  esteemed  by 
the  lovers  of  Indian  character.  He  was  a  leader  of  his 
race — was  able  to  bend  their  savage  wills  to  his  own 
purposes.  Although  not  a  superior  hunter,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  inferior  on  the  war-path,  his  matchless  eloquence 
at  once  distinguished  him  as  a  leader.  His  genius  was 
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ever  equal  to  tlie  task  of  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason.  His  command  of  logic,  his  fluent  utter¬ 
ance,  his  bold  and  wholesale  denunciation  of  that  which 
he  opposed,  challenged  wonder  and  admiration,  by  both 
Indians  and  white  men. 

Little  Crow,  while  visiting  the  Eastern  cities,  a  few 
years  since,  saw  enough  of  the  military  power  and  skill 
of  the  whites,  to  demonstrate  to  him  that  they  would 
invariably  conquer  his  people  in  open  war.  Hence,  in 
this  late  attempt  against  the  whites,  in  which  he  lost 
his  own  life,  he  expected  to  succeed  only  by  a  deep-laid 
conspiracy.  This  he  hoped  to  carry  out,  while  the 
whites  were  unconscious  of  any  danger,  and  when  their 
warriors  were  in  deadly  conflict  on  Southern  fields. 

In  this  infernal  conspiracy  Little  Crow  displayed  the 
true  elements  of  his  savage  nature.  Natural,  enmity 
to  the  white  man  is  the  ruling  passion  of  savage  races. 
With  the  Indian,  Little  Crow  will  be  remembered  as  a 
hero ;  by  the  white  race,  he  will  be  regarded  as  a  mon¬ 
ster  in  human  proportions.  May  his  fate  be  a  warning 
to  all  conspirators  against  civilization  and  progress, 
whether  among  civilized  or  savage  races ! 


THE  END. 
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your  ability  to  array  the  facts  in  your  possession  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
reader  a  truthful  and  highly  interesting  account  of  the  times  of  which  you  are 
writing.” 

Hon.  Peter  G.  Washington  says  : 

“  The  narratives  are  of  thrilling  interest ;  and,  given  ns  they  nre,  either  in  the 
handwriting  or  directly  from  the  lips  of  those  who,  miracul'ously  escaping  the 
perils  of  the  tomahawk,  the  rifle,  and  starvation,  both  saw  and  suffered,  from  the 
incidents  they  relate,  bear  throughout  tlie  unmistakable  impress  of  truth,  and 
must  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every,  reader.” 


Incidents  of  the  War  ; 

HUMOROUS,  PATHETIC,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE.  By  Alp  Buenett,  Comic 
Deline.ator,  Army  Correspondent,  Humorist,  etc. 

One  vol.,  12mo.  Illustrated.  Paper,  75c.  Cloth . Price,  $1.00. 

A  Funny  Booh  by  a  Funny  Man.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  publishers  to 
enlarge  on  the  merits  of  this  work.  AlfBuniett’s  name  is  in  the  mouth  of  eveiw- 
body  in  the  West  as  that  of  one  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  making  people 
laugh  and  cry,  and  who,  as  a  soldier  and  the  friend  of  the  soldier,  has  had  favor¬ 
able  opportunities  of  picking  up  graphic  incidents  both  pathetic  and  humorous. 


R.  &  C.  are  also  the  Special  Agents  for 

Annals  of  tUe  Army  of  tlie  Cumberland, 

COMPRISING  BIOGRAPHIES,  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  DEPARTMENTS,  AC¬ 
COUNTS  OP  EXPEDITIONS,  SKIRMISHES,  AND  BATTLES.  By  an 
Officer.  Illustrated  with  steel  portraits,  wood  engravings,  and  maps. 

One  vol.,  8vo. ;  pp.  67l . Price,  $2.50. 

Also,  a  tine  edition,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt . . . Price,  $5.00. 

This  book  is  elegantly' gotten  up,  on  the  finest  paper,  and  is  copiou.sly  illus¬ 
trated  with  engravings  on  steel.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  patriotic  purpo.se  of  erecting  a  monument  on  the  battle-field  of  Stone  River, 
to  the  army  which  there  immortalized  itself. 


The  Police  Record 

OF  SPIES,  SMUGGLERS,  AND  REBEL  EMISSARIES  detected  within  the 
Lines  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  A  Series  of  Actual  Occurrences 
within  the  Lines  of  the  Army  of  General  Rosecrans,  comprising  a  Complete 
Picture  of  the  Rebels  of  Tennessee. 

8vo.  Illustrated . . . Price,  $1.00. 
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History  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  By  John  Foster  Kirk. 
2  vols.,  8vo.  $G.OO. 

The  Federalist :  a  collection  of  Essays,  written  in  favor  of  the  New  Constitu 
tion,  a.s  agreed  upon  by  the  Federal  Convention,  September  17,  1787.  With 
an  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Henry  B.  Dawson.  Vol.  1,  8vo., 
pp.  (il6.  Portrait  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  ?3.75. 

Thirty  Poems.  By  William  Cullen  Bryant.  12mo.  ffl.25. 

Held  in  Bondage ;  or,  Granville  de  Vigne.  A  tale  of  the  day.  By  Ouida. 
2  vols.,  12mo.  82.50. 

A  Compendious  History  of  English  Literature  and  of  the  English 
Language,  from  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  George  L.  Craik,  LL.D.  2  vols., 
8vo.  $7.00. 

The  Days  of  Shoddy  :  a  novel  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  By  Henry  Morford. 
12mo.  Paper,  $1.00 ;  cloth,  $1.50. 

History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  By  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D. 
Vols.  1  and  2.  12mo.  Per  vol.,  $2.00. 

A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.  2  vols., 
8vo.  $6.00. 

Bound  the  Block.  An  American  Novel.  12mo.  Illustrations.  $1.60. 

The  Book  of  Praise.  From  the  Best  English  Hymn  Writers.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  Roundell  Palmer.  16mo.  Vellum  cloth,  gilt  top.  $1.50. 

The  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Ernest  Renan.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Charles  E.  Wilbur.  12mo.  $1.60. 

Rachel  Ray.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  8vo.  Paper.  50  cents. 

The  Runaway  Match.  By  Mrs.  Wood.  8vo.  Paper.  50  cents. 
Theodore  Parker,  (Minister  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society, 
Boston.)  Hi.s  Life  and  Correspondence.  Bv  John  Weis*.  With  two  por¬ 
traits  on  steel,  fac  simile  of  handwriting,  and  nineteen  wood  engravings.  2 
vols.,  8vo.  1,008  pages.  $G.OO.  , 

Very  Hard  Cash:  a  novel.  By  Charles  Reade.  8vo.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
75c.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

General  Grant :  his  Life  and  Services  as  a  Soldier.  12mo.  Stitched.  25  cts. 
Five  Years  of  Prayer,  with  the  Answers.  By  Samuel  I.  Prime.  12mo. 
$1.25. 

Irving’s  Sketch-Book.  1  vol.  Blue  and  gold.  $1.00. 

Pelayo :  an  Epic  of  the  Olden  Moorish  Time.  By  Elizabeth  T.  Porter  Beach. 
12mo.  Illustrated.  $2.00. 

John  Marchmont’s  Legacy:  a  novel.  By  Miss  Braddon,  author  of  Aurora 
Floyd,  etc.  8vo.  60  cent.«. 

The  Lawyer’s  Secret,  By  Miss  Braddon.  8vo.  25  cents. 

Three  Times  Dead;  or,  the  Secret  of  the  Heai-t.  By  Miss  Braddon.  8vo. 
60  cents. 
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Tlie  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  A  Sketch  of  its  Purposes 
and  its  Work.  Compiled  iVoni  Documents  and  Private  Papers.  16nio.  S1.25. 
A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  i’uture  Life.  By  William 
Kounseville  Alger.  8vo.  83.uU. 

Light  on  Shadowed  Paths.  By  T.  S.  Arthur.  12mo.  S1.25. 

My  Days  and  Nights  on  the  JBattle-Pield.  By  Carleton.  IGmo.  E- 
lustrated.  $1.00. 

Dream  Children.  By  the  author  of  Seven  Little  People  and  their  Friends. 

Itiiiio.  Illustrated.  $1.25. 

Queen  Mab.  By  Julia  Kavanah.  12mo.  $1.50. 

Was  He  Successful :  a  novel.  By  Richard  B.  Kimball.  12ino.  Portrait. 
$1.50. 

Edith’s  Ministry.  By  Harriet  B.  McKeever.  12mo.  81.50. 

The  Water  Babies  ;  A  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land  Baby.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
King.-^Jey.  12ino.  Illustrated.  $1 50. 

The  Old  Helmet.  By  the  author  of  Wide  Wide  World.  2  vols.  12mo. 
$2.50. 

The  French  Wine  and  Liquor  Manufacture.  A  Practical  Guide  and 
Receipt-Book  for  the  Liquor  Merchant:  being  a  Clear  and  Cotniirehen.sive 
Treati.-seou  the  ManuAicture  and  Imitation  of  Branily,  Rum,  Gin,  aud  iVhisky, 
etc.,  with  Complete  Instniction.s  for  Manufacturing  Champagne,  Wine,  etc. 
Bv  John  Back,  Practical  Wine  and  Liquor  Manufacturer.  12mo.  Illustrated. 
$3,00. 

Poems.  By  Alice  McClure  Griffin.  IGmo.  $1.00. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving.  By  his  nephew,  Pierre  M. 

Irving.  4  vols.,  12mo.  Portrait.  $0.00. 

Deep  Waters  :  a  novel.  By  Anna  H.  Drury.  8vo.  SO  cents. 

Humor.  By  the  author  of  Charles  Auehester.  8vo.  60  cents. 

Louie’s  Last  Term  at  St.  Mary’s.  By  the  author  of  Rutledge,  etc.  12mo. 
$1.25. 

Geographical  Studies.  By  the  late  Professor  Carl  Ritter,  of  Berlin.  12mo. 
Portrait.  $1.25. 

Husks.  By  Marion  Harland,  author  of  “Alone,”  “Hidden  Path,”  etc.  12mo. 
$1.50. 

West  Point :  its  History  and  Military  Importance  during  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution,  and  tne  Origin  and  Pi-ogress  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
By  Ca}>tain  Edward  C.  Boynton,  A.  M.,  Adjutant  of  the  Military  Academy. 
8vo.  Maps  and  plates.  $5.00. 

General  Butler  in  New  Orleans.  History  of  the  Admini.stration  of  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf  in  the  Year  1862:  with  an  Account  of  the  Capture  of 
New  Orleans,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Previous  Career  of  the  General,  Civil  and 
Military.  By  James  Parton.  Small  8vo.  Portrait.  $2.00. 

Bourne’s  Catechism  of  the  Steam-Engine.  New  and  revised  edition. 
]2nio.  $2.00. 

Alice  of  Monmonth,  an  Idvl  of  the  Great  War,  with  other  Poems.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Stedman.  IGmo.  $1.00. 

Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss;  or,  the  Bohemian  Reformation  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  By  E.  H.  Gillitt.  2  vols.,  8vo.  $G.00. 

Appleton’s  United  States  Postal  Guide :  containing  the  Chief  Regnla- 
tions  of  the  Post-Office,  and  a  Complete  Li.st  of  Post-Offices  throughouc  the 
United  States,  with  other  Information  for  the  People.  IGmo.  25  cents. 
Cyclopedia  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Anecdote;  illustrative  of  the 
Chnr.aeters,  Habits,  and  Conversations  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science.  Edited 
by  William  Keddie.  12mo.  $1.26. 

Index  Berum;  or.  Index  of  Subjects  :  intended  as  a  Manual  to  aid  the  Stn- 
dent  and  the  Profe.ssional  Man  in  preparing  himself  for  usefulness.  With  an 
Introduction,  illustrating  its  utility  and  method  of  use.  By  John  Todd,  D.  D. 
4to.  Half-morocco.  $2.50. 
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Our  Old  Home :  a  series  of  English  Sketches.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
1  vol.,  16mo.  Cloth.  Uniform  with  Hawthorne’s  Writings.  $1.25. 

Methods  of  Study  in  Hatural  History.  By  Louis  Agassiz.  With  nu¬ 
merous  illustrations.  1  vol.,  lOmo.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

Jean  Ingelow’s  Poems.  16mo.  Cloth,  gilt.  $1.25. 

Heaven  our  Home,  Itimo.  Cloth,  extra.  $1.00. 

Mental  Hygiene.  By  I.  Ray,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Butler  Hospital, 
Providence,  R.  I.  1  vol.,  lOmo.  $1.25. 

Bemains  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  Arthur  Henry  Hallam.  1  vol.,  16mo, 
Cloth,  beveled  boards  and  gilt  top.  $1.50. 

Angel  Voices.  An  entirely  new  and  m.uch  enlarged  edition,  beautifully  printed 
on  tinted  paper,  and  richly  bound.  1  vol.,  small  4to.  $2.00. 

Household  Friends.  A  Book  for  .ill  Seasons,  with  eighteen  portraits  on 
steel.  Uniform  in  size  and  style  with  that  popular  gift  book,  “  Favorite 
Authors.”  lvol.,12mo.  $0.00. 

Shakspeare  Sonnets.  A  new  and  beautiful  edition,  printed  on  tinted  paper, 
and  handsomely  bound,  1  vol.,  small  4to. 

Looking  Toward  Sunset.  By  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child.  With  illustrations. 
1  vol.,  12mo. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  and  other  Poems.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Long¬ 
fellow.  Uniform  with  Longfellow’s  Works.  1  vol.,  16mo.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

A  New  Volume  of  Poems.  By  Robert  Browning.  1  vol.,  ICmo.  Cloth. 

Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces.  By  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter, 
author  of  “  Titan.”  A  new  edition,  with  portrait  of  Richter.  2  vols.,  lOmo. 
Cloth,  beveled  boards  and  gilt  top.  $2.75. 

Excursions  in  Field  and  Forest.  ByHenryD.Thoreau,  author  of  “Wal¬ 
den.”  1  vol.,  IGmo.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

Meditations  on  Life  and  its  Eeligious  Duties.  Tran,slated  by  Fred¬ 
erica  Rowan,  from  the  German  of  ZSOHOKKE,  author  of  “  Meditations  on 
Death  and  Eternity.”  1  vol.,  lOmo.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

Levana ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of  Education.  By  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter, 
author  of  “  Titan.”  1  vol.,  16mo.  Cloth.  Beveled  boards  and  gilt  top 
$1.60. 

The  King  of  Amasis.  From  the  papers  of  a  German  Physician.  By  Robert 
Buhver  Lytton,  (Owen  Meredith.)  12mo.  $1.00. 

Daily  Walks  with  Wise  Men;  or,  Religions  Exercises  for  every  Day  in 
the  Year.  By  Rev.  Nelson  Head.  12mo.  $1.50. 

An  Historical  Eesearch  Respecting  the  Opinions  of  the  Founders  of  the 
Republic  of  Negroes  as  Slaves,  as  Citizens,  and  as  Soldiers.  By  George  Liv¬ 
ermore.  8vo.  Paper,  50  cents.  Bound,  $1.50. 

Border  and  Bastile.  By  the  author  of  Guy  Livingston.  12mo.  $1.00. 

Heat,  Considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion.  By  John  Tyndall,  F.  R.S. 
12mo.  Illustrated.  $2.00. 

Frances  Anne  Kemble’s  J ournal  of  a  Residence  on  a  Georgian  Planta¬ 
tion,  in  1838-39.  12mo.  $1.25. 

May’s  Constitutional  History  of  England,  since  the  Accession  of 
George  III.  2  Vols.  12mo.  $1.50  per  vol. 

Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses,  By  Rev.  A.  Campbell.  8vo.  Portrait. 
$2  50. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Part  I.  Abraham 
to  Samuel.  By  Arthur  P.  Stanley,  D.  D.  With  maps  and  plans.  8vo.  $3.50. 

Stanley’s  Sermons.  Preached  before  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  during  his  Tour  in  the  Bast.  12mo.  $1.60. 

Broken  Columns  :  a  novel.  12mo.  $1.50. 

The  Rejected  Wife.  By  Mrs.  Stephens,  author  of  “Fashion  and  Famine,” 
etc.  12ino.  Paper,  $1.00.  Bound,  $1.60. 

Stonewall  Jackson;  His  Life  and  Military  Career.  12mo.  Portrait,  $1.25. 
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The  History  of  the  "War  for  the  Preser^-ation  of  the  Federal  Union.  By 
Lorenzo  li,  Whitney.  Illustrated  and  embellished  with  Battle  Scenes  and 
Portraits  of  Distinguished  Leaders.  8vo.  $2.60. 

Bights  a-Foot.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  8vo.  50  cents. 

Does  the  Bible  Sanction  American  Slavery?  By  Goldwin  Smith, 
rimo.  25  cents. 

Skirmishing.  By  the  author  of  “  Who  Breaks  Pays,’.’  etc.  16rao.  30  cents. 
Bensley :  a  Story  of  To-day,  by  the  author  of  “  Life  Before  Him.”  lOmo. 
30  cents. 

My  Lady :  a  Tale  of  Domestic  Life.  30  cents. 

Strange  Stories  of  a  Detective ;  or.  Curiosities  of  Crime.  By  a  retired 
member  of  the  Detective  Police.  8vo.  50  cents. 

Hotes  on  the  Hebei  Invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania; 
and  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  1st,  2dr  and  3d,  1803,  with  a  Maj)  by  N. 
Jacobs.  12mo.  75  cents. 

Poems.  By  Una.  ICmo.  §1.00. 

Merivale’s  History  of  the  Homans,  under  the  Empire.  2  vols.  out. 
12mo.  $2.00  per  vol. 

Martin  Pole :  a  novel.  By  John  Saunders,  author  of  “  Abel  Drake’s  Wife,” 
8vo.  50  cents. 

Classic  Quotations  :  a  Thought-book  of  the  Wise  Spirits  of  all  Ages  and  all 
Countries.  Edited  by  J.ames  Elems.  lOmo.  90  cents. 

Live  it  Down :  a  Story  of  the  Light  Lands.  By  J.  0.  Jeaflfreson.  60  cents. 
Pique.  A  fine  English  novel.  12mo.  $1.50. 

Peter  Carradine.  By  Caroline  Chesebro.  12mo.  $1.50. 

Austin  Elliot.  By  Henry  Kingsley,  author  of  “Ravenshoe,”  etc.  12mo. 
$1.26. 

A  Supplement  to  lire’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Edited  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.  R.  S.  Illu.strated  with  700 -engravings  on  wood. 
1  vol.  Royal  octavo.  Cloth,  $0.00  ;  sheep,  $7.00. 

Light :  a  novel.  By  Helen  Modet.  12mo.  $1.25. 

Unseen  Hand.  By  Ruth  Vernon.  12mo.  $1.00. 

The  Jobsiad :  a  Grotesco-Comieo-Heroic  Poem  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Carl 
Arnold  Kortum.  By  Charles  T.  Brooks.  16mo.  Illustrated.  $1.25. 
Koundabout  Papers.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  12mo.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 
Twice  Lost :  a  fine  English  novel.  60  cents. 

Mary  Lindsay.  By  the  author  of  “  Discipline  of  Life,”  etc.  8vo.  60  cents. 
The  Fatal  Marriage.  By  Mrs.  Southworth.  12mo.  Paper,  $1.00 ;  bound, 
$1.50. 

Breakfast  in  Bed ;  or,  Philosophy  between  the  Sheets.  By  George  Augustus 
gala.  12mo.  $1.25. 

Good  Society.  By  Mrs.  Grey.  60  cents. 

Hannah  Thurston;  a  Story  of  American  Life.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  12mo. 
$1.60. 

Philip  Van  Artevelde.  By  Henry  Taylor.  A  new 'edition.  1  vol.,  32mo. 
Blue  and  gold.  $1.00. 

A  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  By  George  Tieknor.  An  entirely  new 
edition,  with  revisions  and  additions,  and  a  complete  Index.  3  vols.  12mo. 
Cloth,  $5.00. 

Soundings  from  the  Atlantic.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  1  vol.,  16mo. 
$1.25. 

Gala  Days.  By  Gail  Hamilton,  author  of  “  Country  Living  and  Country  Think¬ 
ing.”  1vol.  16mo.  Cloth,  beveled  boards  and  red  edges.  $1.50. 
Freedom  and  War.  Discourses  upon  Topics  connected  with  the  'limes.  By 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  1  vol.,  12mo,  Cloth.  $1.60. 
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Ticknor’s  Life  of  Prescott.  Life  of  William  Hiokling  Prescott.  By  George 
Tickuor.  1  vol.,  4to.  Elegantly  printed  and  finely  illustrated.  Vellum  cloth, 
gilt.  $7.50. 

Mabel ;  or,  Heart  Histories.  By  Kosella  Rice.  12mo.  $1.25. 

The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David;  or,  Three  Years  in  the  Holy  City: 
being  a  .sei  ie.s  of  the  Letters  of  Ailina,  a  Jewess  of  .Alexandria,  supposed  to 
be  spiouniing  in  Jerusalem  in  the  Days  of  Herod,  addressed  to  her  lather, 
a  wealthy  Jew  in  Egypt,  and  relating,  as  if  by  an  eyo-witnes.s,  all  the  Scenes 
and  Wonderful  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  of  Hazareth,  from  his  Baptism 
in  Jordan  to  his  Crucifixion  on  Calvary.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham.  12mo. 
Illustrated.  $1.50. 

The  Pillar  of  Eire ;  or,  Israel  in  Bondage.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham.  12mo. 
$1.50. 

The  Throne  of  David:  from  the  Consecration  of  the  Shepherd  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  to  the  Rebellion  of  Prince  Absalom.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham.  12mo. 
$1.50. 

Beyond  the  Lines  ;  or,  a  Yankee  Prisoner  Loose  in  Dixie.  By  Captain  J.  J. 
ticer,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Alexander  Clark.  12mo.  Illustrated. 
$1.00. 

In  War  Time,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  G.  Whittier.  16mo.  $1.00. 

The  Lost  Bank  Note,  and  Martyn  Ware’s  Temptation.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood.  8vo.  Stitched.  50  cents. 

Ofidcial  Reports  of  Battles,  as  published  by  order  of  the  Confederate  Con¬ 
gress  at  Richmond.  Svo.  $5.00. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with  some  of  their  Applications  to 
bociul  Philosophy.  By  John  Stuart  .Mill.  2  vols.,  Svo.  $0  00. 

Noctes  Ambrosianae.  By  the  late  John  Wilson.  New  and  revised  edition, 
with  notes,  by  R.  Shelton  Mirokenzie.  5  vols.,  Svo.  Port.  $10.00. 

Christopher  North.  A  Memoir  of  John  Wil.son,  compiled  from  family  papers 
and  other  sources.  By  his  daughter.  1  vol,  Svo.  Port.  $2.00. 

The  Amber  Gods,  and  other  Stories.  By  Harriet  E.  Prescott.  1  vol,  16mo. 
Clotli.  Beveled  boards  and  gilt  top.  $1.50. 

Victor  Hugo.  By  a  witness  of  his  Life,  Madame  Hugo.  Svo.  $1.25. 

The  Excise  Tax  Law,  approved  July  1,  1862,  and  all  the  Amendments. 
Compiled  by  Charle.s  F.  Estee,  Esq.,  late  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Svo.  $1.50. 

Eomola:  a  novel.  By  George  Eliot,  author  of  “  Adam  Bede,”  etc.  Illustrated. 
Svo.  $1.50. 

A  Manual  of  Devotion,  for  Domestic  and  Private  Use.  By  George  Uphold, 
D.  D.,  Hi.shop  of  Indiana.  16mo.  Cloth.  Bed  edges.  $1.00. 

Ike  Marvel’s  New  Work.  My  Farm  of  Edgewood.  By  the  author  of 
“  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,”  etc.  12mo.  Tinted  paper.  $1.50. 

Reveries  of  a  Bachelor.  New  edition.  $1.25, 

Dream  Life.  New  edition.  $1.25. 

Timothy  Titeomb's  New  Work.  -Letters  to  the  Joneses,  By  the  author 
of  “  Letters  to  Young  People,”  etc.  12mo.  $1.25. 

The  Drummer  Boy.  A  Story  of  Burnside’s  Expedition.  By  the  author  of 
“  Fatlier  Brighthopes.”  lOrno.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 

War  Pictures  from  the  South.  ByB.  Estvan,  Colonel  of  Cavalry  in  the 
Confederate  .Army.  12ino.  $1.25. 

Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden.  By  Edward  L.  Rand,  Jr.  Ele¬ 
gantly  illustrated.  12ttio.  $2.50. 

The  Origin  and  Signification  of  Scottish  Surnames,  with  a  Vocabu¬ 
lary  of  Chri.stiau  names.  By  Clifford  Stanley  Sima.  Svo.  $2.00. 

Squire  Trevlyn’s  Heir.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  author  of  “  East  Lynne.” 
Svo.  Paper,  $1.00 ;  bound,  $1.25. 

Shoulder  Straps  :  a  Novel  of  New  York  and  the  Army— 1862,  By  Henry  Mor* 
ford.  12mo.  $1.50. 


Richey  &  Carroll's  Booh  List. 


Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Congress:  Containing  Biographical 
Sketches  of  its  inernbers  from  ihe  foutiilauoii  of  tiie  Government,  with  an 
Appendix,  compiled  as  a  lilaiiual  of  Reference  for  the  Legislator  and  States¬ 
man.  By  Charles  Lanman.  1  vol.,  8vo.  S'i.oO. 

Lyrics  of  Loyalty :  Arranged  and  edited  by  Frank  Moore.  32mo.  Half  boiuid, 

Sl.uo. 

The  National  Almanac  and  Annual  Record  for  1804  Exhibiting  the  Politi¬ 
cal,  Financial,  Economical,  Educational,  and  Military  condition  and  progress 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  individual  States,  for  the  years  1802-3,  and  the 
Personnel  of  the  Government  for  1S64.  12010.  500  pages.  Boards,  81.25, 
Cloth,  81.50. 

Life  of  Edward  Livingston.  By  Charles  H.  Hunt.  With  an  introduction  by 
George  Bancroft.  8vo.  83.50. 

Essays,  Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative.  Second  series.  By  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer.  8vo.  82.50. 

Les  Miserables.  A  novel,  by  Victor  Hugo.  Translated  from  the  original 
French.  Complete  in  one  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  81.00.  Cloth,  81.50. 

Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop,  Governor  of  the  Massachnssetts  Bay 
Company  at  their  Emigration  to  New  England,  l(i30.  By  I^bert  C.  Winthrop. 
8vo.  Portraits  and  illustrations.  83.00. 

My  Diary  North  and  South.  By  William  H.  Russel',  Correspondent  of 
the  London  Times.  12ino.  81.25. 

The  Wild  Huntress :  or,  uove  in  the  Wilderness.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid. 
121110.  Illustrated.  81.25. 

The  Perfect  Gentleman ;  or,  Etiquette  and  Eloquence.  A  book  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  instruction  for  those  who  de.sire  to  become  brilliant  or  conspicuous 
in  general  society.  Containing  Model  Speeches  for  all  occasions.  500  Toasts 
and  Sentiments',  and  their  proper  mode  of  introduction.  To  which  ai'e  added, 
the  duties  of  Chairmen  of  Public  Meetings,  etc.  12nio.  81.25. 

Rip  Van  Winkle.  A  Legend  of  the  Kaatskili  Mountains.  By  Washington 
Irving.  Illustrated  with  original  designs  by  eminent  artists.  4to.  81-25. 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  By  Washington  Irving.  Illustrated  with  orig¬ 
inal  designs.  4to.  81  -50. 

Eamiliar  Quotations :  Being  an  attempt  to  trace  to  their  souroe  Passages 
and  Phrase.s  in  common  u.ae,  chieftyfrom  English  Authors  ;  with  a  copious 
verbal  index.  Fourth  edition.  12mo.  Vellum  cloth.  81.50. 

Southern  History  of  the  War,  Vol,  1.  The  First  Year  of  the  War.  By 
Edward  A.  Pollard,  editor  of  the  Richmond  Examiner.  8vo.  Portraits.  82.00. 

Southern  History  of  the  War,  Vol.  2.  The  Second  Year  of  the  War.  By 
Edward  A.  Pollard,  editor  of  the  Richmond  Examiner.  8vo.  Portraits.  82.00. 

The  Story  of  the  Guard:  k  chronicle  of  the  War.  By  Jessie  Benton  Fre¬ 
mont.  16mo.  Paper,  50  cents.  Cloth,  81.25. 

Statistical  Pocket  Manual  of  the  Army,  Na.vy,  and  Census  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  together  with  Statistics  of  all  Foreign  Nations. 
2  vols.  Cloth.  50  cents. 

The  Nose  of  a  Notary.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Edmond  About. 
IQmo.  50  cents. 

The  Indian  Chief.  By  Gustave  Aimard.  8vo.  50  cents. 

Dudley  Carelon ;  or,  The  Brother’s  Secret.  By  Mi.ss  Braddon.  8vo.  25  cts. 

Trips  in  the  Life  of  a  Locomotive  Engineer.  12mo.  60  cents. 

The  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson  :  From  Official  Papers,  Contemporary  Nar- 
ration=,  and  Personal  Acquaintance.  By  a  Virgmiaii.  Reprinted  from  ad- 
'•  vanee  sheets  of  the  Richmond  edition.  12mo.  Portrait.  81-25. 

Camp-Fires  of  the  Revolution ;  or.  The  War  of  Independence.  Illustr.ated 
by  thrilling  events  and  stories  by  the  Old  Continental  Soldiers.  By  Henry 
C.  Watson.  8vo.  Illustrated.  82.00. 

My  Southern  Friends.  “  All  of  which  I  Saw,  and  Part  of  which  I  Was.” 
By  Edmimd  Kirke.  16mo.  Paper,  75  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00. 


Richey  &  Carroll's  Booh  List. 


Old  Merchants  of  New  York  City.  By  Walter  Barrett.  Second  Series. 
12i)qo.  81.50. 

Eleanor’s  Victory;  a  norel.  By  Mrs.  Braddon,  author  of  “  Aurora  Floyd.” 
8vo.  Stitched.  60  cents. 

Boutwell’s  Manuel  of  the  Direct  and  Excise  Tax  System  of  the  United 
States.  8yo.  82.50. 

Vincenzo :  a  novel.  By  RuflBni,  author  of  “  Dr.  Antonio,”  etc.  8vo.  Paper. 
75  cents. 

“Peculiar:”  a  new  American  npvel.  By  Epes  Sargent.  12mo.  81.60. 

The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon :  a  Narrative  of  Three  Years’  Residence  in 
(Japan.  By  Sir  Rutherford  Aicock,  K.  C.  B.  With  maps  and  illustrations.  2 
vols.,  12mo.  8-'5.00. 

Gold  Chart:  Showing  all  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Gold  from  January  1, 
1862,  to  the  Present  Time,  and  arranged  so  that  any  one  can  continue  it  from 
day  to  day.  Compiled  by  Jos.  P.  Howard.  12mo.  81.00. 

The  Gold  Seekers :  a  Tale  of  California.  By  Gustave  Aimard.  8vo.  Stitched. 
60  cents. 

The  Bivouac  and  the  Battle-Field ;  or.  Campaign  Sketches  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  By  Geo.  F.  Noyes,  Captain  U.  S.  Volunteers.  12rao.  81.25. 

Husband  and  Wife ;  or.  The  Science  of  Human  Development  through  In¬ 
herited  Tendencies.  By  the  author  of  “  Parents’ Guide,”  etc.  12mo.  81-25. 

A.  Woman’s  Thoughts  about  Women.  By  the  author  of  “John  Hali¬ 
fax.”  12mo.  81.00. 

Above  Her  Station :  the  Story  of  a  Young  Woman’s  Life.  By  Mrs.  Her¬ 
man  Philip.  12mo.  75  cents. 

Five  Black  Arts  :  a  Popular  Account  of  the  History,  Processes  of  Manufac¬ 
ture,  and  Uses  of  Printing,  Pottery,  Gas-Light,  Glass,  Iron.  12mo.  With 
numerous  Hlustratiou.s,  81.25. 

A  Buckeye  Abroad ;  or.  Wandering  in  Europe  and  in  the  Orient.  By  Sam¬ 
uel  S.  Co.x.  l2mo.  81.00. 

liife  in  Tuscany.  By  Mabel  Shannon  Crawford.  12mo.  81.00. 

Lives  and  Speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin. 
12mo.  Portraits.  81.00. 

Speeches  of  Thomas  Corwin,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  Edited  by  Isaac 
Strohra.  8vo.  82.00. 

Life  of  Harman  Blennerhassett ;  Comprising  an  Authentic  Narrative  of 
the  Burr  E:^edition ;  and  containing  many  additional  facts  not  heretofore 
published.  By  William  H.  Safford.  12mo.  75  cents. 

Eric ;  or.  Little  by  Little.  By  Frederick  W.  Farrar.  12mo.  81.25. 

Morality  and  the  State.  By  Simeon  Nash.  12mo.  81.25. 

Hallucinations  :  a  History  and  Explanation  of  Apparitions,  Visions,  Dreams, 
Ecstacy,  Mf^netism,  and  Somnambulism.  By  A.  Brierre  de  Boisinont,  M.  D. 
12mo.  81.25. 

The  Antiquity  of  Man.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  8vo.  Numerous  illustra¬ 
tions.  8.150. 

A  Familiar  Forensic  View  of  Man  and  Law.  By  Robert  B.  Warden. 
8vo.  82.25. 

Adela,  the  Octoroon.  By  H.  L.  Hosmer.  12mo.  81.25. 

The  Heroes  of  the  Indian  Rebellion.  By  D.  W.  Bartlett.  12mo.  lor- 
trait.  8 1.25. 

Lorenzo  Dow’s  Complete  Works.  Containing  his  Experience  and  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Europe,  up  to  near  his  Fiftieth  Year ;  also  his  Polemic  Writings,  to 
which  is  added  the  “  Journey  of  Life,”  by  Peggy  Dow.  Revised  and  cor¬ 
rected,  with  notes.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  with  portraits,  pp.  715.  Library  style.  Price 
82.00. 

Send  Orders  to  RICKEY  &  CARROLL,  Opera-House  Bookstore, 
Cincinnati. 
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